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'* Though I knew she had some deceitful ways, I never thought she 
wouMI carry them to such an extent. She is particularly fond of 
talking to priests, and putting herself in their way for that purpose, 
and, indeiriy so as to extems. She was reproved for deceitfulness." 
&c. 

The rest of the statement was in effect the same as the witness's 
evidence. Speaking of the incident of the book^ the statement run 
thus: — 

^* I missed the book, and it was found concealed in her celL" 

It was added : — 

*' Of her deceit and falsehood I cannot speak too strongly." 

Mr, RcrssEix. — Now, when that was written did you honestly 
ibelieve it to be true ?— I did. 

Were you conscious of any personal feeling against Miss Saurin ? — 
No ; not at all. . 

The LoBD Chiep Justice. — ^What was Mrs. Star's conduct and 
character as to the others ? — She was always very kind. 

Was there ever any difficulty with any of the others ? — Not that I 
know of. 

As far as your knowledge goes, this was the only instance ? — ^It 
was. 

Were you present when the plaintiff made her acknowledgements 
as to the clandestine correspondence ? — ^Yes. 

Was she called upon by the Mother Superior to make them, or did 
she do it spontaneously ? — She did it voluntarily ; she said all I had 
stated was true, and that she had deceived me. 

Cross-examined by the Solicitob Qenebal. — How came you to 
write the statement ? — It was in consequence of a letter from Mrs. Star. 

Have you got that letter ? — ^No ; it was destroyed at the time. 

It was then elicited that it was probable one of the letters alluded 
to, had been written by Miss Saurin to her sister, a Carmelite nun, 
when the witness, the local Superior, wtis away, and when the plaintiff 
herself was, by seniority, the temporory Superior. 

The Solicitor-General. — Now don't you think you ought to 
have told us that before ? — She ought not to have written without 
permission. 

She could not give herself permission — though the senior sister — 
in your absence ? — ^No, she could not. 

But you, it seems, could give yourself permission to go out of bounds 
to the tower. Could she not give herself leave, as you observe, to 
write to a sister nun ? — No. 

Did it make no difference in the offence — did it not mitigate it at 
all, thalt you, the local Superior, was absent, and that she herself was 
senior sister ? — No, I think not 

N 
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Oross-examined as to the charge against tlie Plaint of tmneces- 
sary talking during school hours it was elicited from the witnesi iiiat 
on those occasions she mig^t not herself be near enough to hear what 
Miss Saurin was saying to the school children, bat she judfid she was 
talking unnecessarily. 

The SoLiciTOB-G-EKEBAL. — Might it sot have been about the 
sewing, &c. ? — No, I don't think it was, the ehfldren seemed so pleased. 
(A laugh.) 

Now do you mean as a Christian woman to say that ? — So it ap- 
peared to me at the time. 

Pressed as to the charge against the plaintiff of her being late at 
spiritual exercises, Sec, witness admitted that the plaintiff would say 
that it was owing to her not being able to get away in time from the 
classes ; but the witness said she thought she could have got away if 
she pleased. 

The Solicitoe-Qenekax. — ^WelI,butnow, Mrs. M*0 wen in common 
candour, you must admit that women (out of convents) will taSik ; and 
perhaps she could not get away ? — I think she could. 

But she had to see them all out and lock the door ? — Yes. 

And if she did not wait until they were all gone, she would have 
locked some of them in ? — ^Yes. 

Well, then, was she to sweep them out like so much dost ? — Other 
sisters were more punctual. 

Perhaps they were not so amiable ? — I think she might have been 
more regiilar. 

Now, as to the occasions when you say you saw the sohoc^ deserted ; 
you say she made excuses — ^what excuses ? — ^That she had to go out for 
something. 

And you did not believe them ?-— No ; I did not. 

Well, might not the excuse have been true ? — ^Perhaps once or 
twice, but not so often as it occurred. 

You did not inquire ? — No ; it was so frequent. 

The Convent at Clifford ; is it still going on ? No ; it ceased in 1 86 7. 

Why was that ? — That is not a necessary part of this examination, 

Wtis it with the Biidiop's knowledge? — That has nothing to do 
with this examination. 

Asked as to breaches of obedience, the witness gave as an instance 
sending a child to a glazier's with a piece of broken glass, to have cut 
into little pieces for the jframing of pious pictures. The offence was, 
the witness said, in not having asked permission ; but on other similar 
occasions she had asked and obtained permission. 

The Solicitoe-Geneeal. — ^Now, as to the charge of staying too 
long with visitors ; were ^ey not sometimes persons who came to the 
Convent for instruction ? — ^Yes. 
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Then (exeam xae fi»r Mjing so) I ebould. liave Iiardlj understood 
tibat £rom ^e way in wliidL yon spc^e of Tisitors, — ^They were not 
always so. 

Another matter the witness mentioned was the plaintiff's getting up 
early and going into the garden without permission. She said she 
was looking at the bird's nests, (Laughter.) 

The SoucixoB-Gsv£]&ix. — ^Were the birds extems? (Mudh 
laughter.) 

Another instance of plaintiff's disobedience mentioned was refusing* 
to take a dase when witness told her to take it ; but witness admitted 
she could not deny that plaintiff might have said it was because she 
did not feel equad to it^ and that it was better that another sister 
should take it. The In£^[)ector of Schools was there. As regards the 
book, the witness said that she fancied the plaintiff, who had given it 
to the Superior, did not like witness having it. The book was kept 
by witness in the ohapeL 

The Solicitor-Genekal, after going through some similar in- 
stances, closed his cross-examination of the witness thus : — 

I presume that, with a view to this examination, you went over 
your statement to the Bishop carefully, and added to anything else 
you remembered ? — Yes. 

And, if there were anything material, you would have mentioned 
it ? — I remembered it. 

And are these the sort of things to which you alluded when you 
said you had rather beg your bread from door to door than remain 
with the plaintiff ?--.Tes, 

Mr. Hellish, in re*examination. — However, that was your real 
feeling ? — ^Yes. 

After one or two frirther questions not material to mention, another 
witness was called, upon which 

The Fobeman interposed, and suggested that it was hardly neces- 
sary to enter at such length into all these details. 

It did not appear, however, that the Jury were unanimous in the 
suggestion, and 

The LoBD Chiep Jttstice observed that it was difficult at present 
to judge how far these details were or were not material. On the one 
hand, it was pressed on the part of the plaintiff that these matters 
were a series of petty annoyances, the infliction of which was vexa- 
tious. On the other hand, tiie justification on the part of the defend- 
ants rested upon a number of things which might, to people in the 
world appear trifling — breaches of rules and the like which in the 
Convent might assume a very different aspect. The Jury, therefore, 
must not be imduly hasly in arriving at a conclusion as to these things 
heing material. 

n2 
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The next witness was another sister, named Mrs. King, who gave 
evidence of a similar character to the others. She recollected, she 
said, that at Baggot Street, when she was a novice, that the plaintiff 
was fond of reading the letters she had received to the servants and 
novices, and that these letters offcen were to the disparagement of the 
Convent and its Superiors. She remembered one from the plaintiff's 
Jesuit brother, in which he spoke of the Superiors as his sister's 
*' tormentors, torturers, and tyrants." The witness went on to say 
that Miss Saurin told lies and put back the dock. On one occasion 
she admitted this herself. The witness proved the finding of the 
plaintiff's letter to her unde, and x»^)ved that the statement she was 
proved to have made about it was untrue. This witness, like the 
other sisters, had made a statement to be sent to the Bishop, and that 
statement was read. It did not contain anything novel. It stated' 
that Miss Saurin's disobedience was flagrant, that she often told false-' 
hoods, &o. Being asked if her statement, so far as she knew, was 
true, she declared it was. 

Nothing material was elicited in cross-examination. 

The next witness was another sister, Mrs. Nelligan, who gave 
evidence similar in its general character. This witness, however, had 
been with Miss Saurin at the school, and gave evidence in particular 
as to the children's dinners. They had complained, she said, of 
missing their dinners, and on coming into the room suddenly one day 
she found Miss Saurin with a little paper packet in her hands in 
which she said were parts of the children's dinners they had left. 
Witness said she knew it was not so, and she took it from her and 
asked the children to whom the contents belonged, and the contents 
were claimed and consumed, This was in Miss Saurin's presence, 
and she looked confused. On another occasion witness said she saw 
Miss Saurin take from three of the children portions of their dinners. 
In consequence of these things witness said she made statements 
to Mrs Star, and she gave certain directions about it, that is, that 
no one should interfere with the children's dinners. The witness 
being as to her statement on the subject to the Bishop said she 
honestly believed that Miss Saurin on these occasions had taken the 
children's dinners. She went on to say that Mrs, Star's manner was 
always kind, but that Miss Saurin was often violent, and spoke loudly 
and impertinently to her. From her manner the witness said she 
almost thought Miss Saurin would have struck the Mother Superior. 
Next morning, of her own accord, she knelt at the table and confessed 
her violence of the previous day. Asked as to Miss Saurin's conduct 
to the children, the witness said it was not kind, unless strangers 
were present. On one occasion the witness came in and found a child 
crying. On asking her the reason, the child said, " Sister has struck 
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xne." Miss Saurin looked displeased, and moved towards the child ; 
witness, turning round, saw Miss Saurin strike the child. Miss Saurin 
denied it, and declared she had not touched it ; but the child said, 
"You did, Sister, you did." Witness said she was quite certain she 
had seen Miss Saurin strike the child. The witness went on to state 
that she wrote to the Bishop in these terms : — 

" My Lord, — You would confer a very great favour on the com- 
munity by making arrangements for the removal of Sister Scholastica. 
The health of the Reverend Mother becomes visibly worse every day 
owing to the anxiety her preverse conduct, and her over great 
solicitude as to its effect on the community occasion her. Could your 
Lordship see the sad difference in our once happy commimity, you. 
would not refuse our petition. 

*^ Your Lordship's humble servant in Jesus, 

** SiSTEB Mary Bernakd.** 

Mr. RussEiiL. — Now, were the contents of that letter true? — 
They were. 

Has the commimiiy been happy since the plaintiff left ? — ^Yes. 

Was there any other cause of uneasiness but that arising &om her- 
presence ? — ^None. 

Is it true that that the Mother Superior's health had declined ia 
consequence of her anxiety on this account ? — It is true. 

The statement sent by the witness to the Bishop was read — ^to the- 
same general effect as the statements of the other sisters, and to the 
like effect as her present evidence. It spoke of the plaintiff's spirit 
of deception. It stated that anything missing was sure to be found 
in her cell. It stated that the witness always feared and avoided her, 
and "dreaded being with her." Witness stated that she always 
knew Sister Scholastica did not speak the truth, but her falsehood were 
so frequent that they were notorious. 

At this point the case was adjourned. 

t 
THIRTEENTH DAY; 

The trial of this case was continued, and the evidence for the 
defence was resimied. 

The examination of Mrs. NeUigan, one of the nuns, was continued 
by Mr. Russell. She stated that she saw Miss Saurin in the act of 
cutting the strings out of her coif, and when reproved of it she denied 
it. On one occasion I missed a handkerchief, and found that the 
plaintiff had it, and that the marks had been erased. I asked her 
for it, but I did not say I had seen it. I saw the marks were erased 
"when I saw it in the wash. I frequently wore things on my head as 
penances for little negligenoes. Miss Saurin had the penances less 
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firequentlj tlian other sisters had for faults. Tliis witness was with 
Miss Saurin a good deal aiter her dismissal, and she contradicted 
sey^al of her statements as to her treatment during that time. It 
is quite untrue that she was not allowed to leave her room ; iriie left 
it at least ten times a day. She had a chair, and used it. She 
seemed to me to try to make herself ilL She would set up in the 
bedroom in the odbd with nothing but her night-dress on, and ab- 
stained ^m Ibod. As to the bath dressing-room in which she was, 
it was tiie most comfortable bedroom in the house. She contradicted 
Miss Saurin's account of the beddothes. 

Oross-ezamimed by Sir J. Coi.ssidge. — She was a doud upon the 
community P — ^Yes. 

You disliked her P — ^No ; I rather liked her. 

Liked her ! Surely not p— Yes. I liked her. 

As you Hked the rest P — ^I liked her. 

Not naturally ; not as you liked Mrs. Star ?— -Not naturally. 

As a matter of duty ? — I did not say so. 

Now, do you really mtean you liked her ?— *I did not dislike her 
and I liked her, thou^ not naturally. 

You have stated many things you thought bad in her f — Yes. 

You did not like the badness in her ? — ^No, of course not I tried 
to correct her, but die did not take advantage of it as she mig^t have 
done. The witiiess went on to state that Miss Saurin was deficient 
in the managemiMit and in the teaching of the sdiod. She was not 
incapable of it, but she did not do it, and those who did not want to 
learn wanted to go into h» dass. Then, as to the dinners, the wit- 
ness saw her take the duldren's dinners, but did not know what die 
did with them. Some she put into the cupboard, which would be Hie 
proper place ; oiiiers die put upon the table, and may have put th«Di 
in the cupboard. Witness stated ihat parents had complained that 
their children's dinners had been eaten. Pressed to mention any one 
who had so complained, she mentioned the name of a person who had 
left Hull in 1865 or 1866, and cowld not mention any others. Asked 
if she had mentioned this matter to Miss Saurin, she said she had not 
done so. Asked as to the names of any persons whose children die 
had seen Miss Saurin iUtreat, she mentioned the names of one or two 
persons living at Hull. One of these, she said, was the Esther of the 
diild she had seen Miss Saurin strike, and the other was the parent 
of another child whom she had pnehed in the witness's presence so as 
to make the child cry out, and then solemnly denied touching the 
child, though the diild said, '^ You did; you pinched me.'' And the 
witness swore she saw the marks of Hie finger and thumb upon the 
child's arm. The Solicitor-GFeneral then touched upon the topic of 
the pocket handkerchief, and dioited from the witness that hei mark 
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iras three naik and a orofis and Mias Saurin's tiiree naiis>, so fiiat ik# 
omission or not noticing the cross would make all ike difference. 
MoreoTOTy their handk^x3hie£i were oQjsa made out of the same stufi*. 
The Sc^itor-Goieral then entered into the topic of personal restraint 
or ooiaskaint, and elicited that a nun accompanied the plaintiff 
whererw she went. 

The, LoBD CsiBF Jitstioe observed that this would not amount to 
personal restraint. It merely came to this, that wherever she went 
there was a shadow which went with her. 

The Soi.iciTOB«G£KESAi.> — Some persons might feel that a con- 
siderable restraint. 

The LoBD Chief Jusiigb. — Still, it would not amount to an im- 
prisonment. 

The Soxicitob-Geks&jlim — Oh, no doubt. I have always put this 
case, not as one of being forcibly kept in a convent but of being 
turned out of one. 

The LoBB Ohief Justice. — ^Not forcibly. 

The SouciTon-GBNSBAi.. — But there may be other means of 
turning a person out th^i by force. 

The Lord Chief Justice. — StiU, it could not be put as an im- 
prisonment, merely saying that if she chose to remain in the 
house (assuming she had no right to remain) some one should 
accompany her wherever she went. If, indeed, she had been kept in 
(me room, it might amount to an imprisonment. But her merely 
having some one to go with her wherever she went wonld not be any 
physical restraint such as would amount to an imprisonment. You 
must remember this, however, that she had no right to remain 
there at alL 

The Solicitob-Geneeal. — ^No doubt. 

Mr. Meixish therei^>on said, — I shall submit, my Lord, as to that, 
l^t there cannot be a legal right to remain in a convent. 

The LoBB Chief Justice. — That question is one which will 
require very considerable attention, and also this, whether when there 
is a visitor imd tiiat visitor has exercised his authority and his power. 
of removal thcare can be any r:^ht to remain. 

Af r. Melubh. — ^We say that in that case the Court of Chancery is 
the only tribunal for redress, and that the visitor's decision cannot be 
gone into in a court of law, which cannot consider whether the 
visitor's decision was right or wrong. In that view I confess I do not 
see the materiality of the proceedings before the Commission on the 
occasion when the Bishop exercised his episcopal jurisdiction. 

The LoBD Chief Justice. — Still, I should desire to have the 
whole of the evidence as to that ; it has been so fax gone into that it 
would be desirable now that it should fully be disclosed. I take it. 
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Mr. Solicitor-General, your main case is on the ooiint of oonspiring ? 

The Solicitob-Genekal.— Yes, my Lord. 

The LoBD Chief Justice. — And that resolves itself into two 
distinct heads — ^first, that of conspiring to drive her out by means of 
ill-treatment ; and, next, that of conspiring to drive her out by means 
of false charges. As to the second head it will be important to 
ascertain whe^er those charges which were made against her were or 
were not honestly made. Therefore, in that view, you must enter 
into evidence as to what passed before the Commission. I have, 
however, the clearest possible opinion that for any miscarriage which 
may have occurred before the Commission the defendants cannot be 
made responsible. They might be made responsible for any accusa- 
tions made by them wilfully false ; but if their statements were made 
honestly, for the purpose of invoking episcopal inquiry, then they 
would not be responsible merely because of a miscarriage before the 
Commission. He would, however, enter into it, because it was 
material to the charge against the defendants of having conspired to 
cause the plaintifiTs expulsion by means of false accusations. We must 
go into all the circumstances, in order to judge whether the accusa- 
tions were hastily made, or were made with sinister motives or 
intentions. 

The Solicitob-General said he believed he substantially agreed 
with his Lordship as to the legal questions involved in the case. 

The examination of the witness was then continued, and it appeared 
she slept outside the door of Miss Saurin's bedroom, and she was 
asked by the jury as to the fastening of the door of Miss Saurin's 
room to the witness's bed, which was placed in the corridor. The 
witness said it was fastened with a cord, and the jury elicited that the 
door opened inside, upon which they asked how, if thus fastened, it 
could be opened. To which the witness replied that the cord was 
slack, so that the door could be opened. The jury then asked of the 
witness what was the object, and she answered that it was to wake 
her if Miss Saurin came out in the night, and the Lord Chief Justice 
observed that as the cord was slack the door would suddenly tighten 
it, and so with a jerk or pull at the bed awaken the witness. The 
jury asked whether, if so, Miss Saurin could not, by opening the door 
gently, get out without waking the witness : to which the witness 
answered that she might. Upon which the jury observed that if that 
were so, they did not see the use of the cord at all ; and the Lord 
Chief Justice said he did not think the matter one of any importance 
one way or the other. 

Nothing further material was elicited from the witness. 

Mrs. Hewetson, a lay sister, was then called, and stated that in 
1859 she had missed several articles — as a pen-knife, some woollen 
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material, a thimble, ix,, and she afterwards found Miss Saurin had 
them. The knife e^e missed in 1859, and found it among the things 
the Mother Superior had taken from Miss Saurin. The witness then 
went on to state that in 1859 a sister had died, and, as was the 
custom, was to be buried in her usual dress, and the plaintiff came 
and took the two sleeves of the deceased sister's dress from the body 
as it lay, and told the witness to hide them and keep them out of 
sight. After the death many of l^e deceased sister's things were 
missing, and were found concealed in the plaintiff's room, under the 
bed. The deceased sister also had her medal laid upon her breast, to 
be buried with her ; but witness observed it to be missing when ihe 
cofi&a was carried down stairs. It had been sewn on the ** scapula " 
(devotional objects made of doth or silk, worn round the neck), and 
could not possibly have fallen off; and l^e sisters who laid the body 
out and attended to it were Miss Saurin and the witness herself, who 
denied having taking it. The witness stated that she had seen the 
plaintiff put portions of the children's dinners in her work-basket, 
and that she had seen her strike l^e children. She testified that 
Mrs. M'Owen, Mrs. Kennedy, and Mrs. Star had aU behaved kindly 
to the plaintiff, and had never shown any trace of ill-feeling towards 
her. Witness stated that she knew the plaintiff to have neglected a 
sister in her last illness. The witness being asked whether she had 
mentioned this to Mrs. Kennedy, when the latter drew up her state- 
ment for Jier, she said she had not done so ; and being asked why, 
she said ''From conscientious motives," and that she had never 
mentioned it until questioned by her Superior. 

Being asked what conscientious motives she meant, she answered, 
I considered it a very serious matter, which, if disclosed, might injure 
Miss Saurin's character for life. After making her statement known 
to Mrs. Kennedy witness took the advice of her spiritual director ; 
and in consequence of what he said she went to Mrs. Kennedy or the 
Superior to be permitted to make some further statement, but was not 
allowed. This was some months after her statement. It was before 
the Commission. 

The LoBD Chief Jttsiice — Before or after action? — ^I believe 
before action. 

The statement made by the witness to Mrs. Kennedy, and by her 
reduced to writing, was then read. It made no mention of the taking 
of the clothes from the body of ihe deceased sister, and it only men- 
tioned that she had fastened the medal on the sister's scapula, and that 
afterwards she missed it from the coffin, and that at a subsequent 
period the plaintiff asked after a silver medal, and, said the witness, 
** I could not help thinking it was the medal which had belonged to 
the deceased sister." 
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Croie-examined bj the SouciTOB^-GhB]rxBAiu«*-SIie ooald not le- 
member whether or not she had been questioned about the matter by 
Mrs. K^medy, and whether the statement was elicitad in iiie wny of 
question and answer. 

As to the pieoes of stu£^ she said i^ had zipped tfiem out of liiss 
Saurin's dress. 

As to the medal, she believed the medal was taken off on the oeca- 
sion of the re-ototibing of the body preyious to burial, and pat on again, 
but she oould not remember its being put on again. 

The Solioitos-Gekeiux — Now, in your stat^nent to the Bishc^ 
you say (when Miss Saurin asked after the silver medal) *^ I oould not 
help thinking of Sister Mary's medal," what did you mean by that ? 
What did you mean the Bishop to undarstand by that f — ^That Miss 
Saurin had taken it. 

Did you believe that such a charge would ii^ure Miss Saurin's cha- 
racter for life ? — I have no doubt it would injure her character. 

Then why did you refrain from mentioning the matter of the sleeves 
'* because it would injure her character for life?" — ^Because liiat was of 
less importance. 

Of less in^rtance ! Do you think it makes a difference, then, from 
what part of the body of a deceased person a thing is taken ?— >-! 
thought it of less moment. 

Did you think it less likely to injure Miss Saurin's character ?•— I 
I thought it of less moment. ^ 

And that was the reason you refrained from mentioning it ?•— I have 
told you the reason. 

You must have been exceedingly shocked by it ? — Yes, I was. 

Andyet you did not mention it to any one from 1859 to 1865 ?^- 
Na 

The LoBD Ohief JtrsTiCE.— Just explain to us how your depositioiiL 
was taken. It is in Mrs. Kennedy's handwriting. TeU us how it came 
to be put down,— She asked me what I remembered about jSister 
SduJastica, and I told her, and she wrote it down. 

Did she not read it over to you before you signed it P — ^Veiy likely 
jihe did, but I don't remember. 

Mr. Mellish. — At all events, they were your statements ?-— Oh ! yes. 

How came she to know about the medal? Had ahe asked you 
about it P — ^No, I had been to Mrs. Star and askedher if she had taken 
the medal off the body ; that was b^re I went to Mrs. Kennedy; she 
said she didnot remember anything about it, and was certain she had 
not taken it. 

The LoBD Chief Justice- — ^What else passed between you ?— I 
then told her what I have now stated about tilie medal, andl thentdd 
Mrs. Kennedy. 
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Are iha sOymt medals ewnncmP — ^Not sillier tteddt; oilier medals 
an. 

Ton say you sewed it on Ihe soapola. Wliat was the medal? — ^I 
think it was a medal of our Blessed Lady, 

Have you any distinot xecoUeotion of it f— No, my Lord. 

Mr. Mellish. — ^You did not at that time tell Mrs. Kennedy or Mrs. 
Star anything about the sleeves or other dothes ? — ^No. 

The next witness was Mrs. Kerr, another of the sisfers, who gave 
general evidence in corroboration of the others as regarded the conduct 
and diaraeter of the plainti£EL She said she heard hertell untruths almost 
daily, principally about the dock. Mrs. Star seemed to suspect Miss 
Saurin of altering the dock, and Miss Sanrin used to deny it ; but se- 
Teral times the witness said she had herself serai Miss Saurin alter it. 
Mrs. Star seemed not to believe Miss Saurin, but tried to hush 
up the untruths. This witness stated that she had been put to pe- 
nances similar to Miss Saurin's. She had worn a pair of boots round 
her neck far neglecting to dean i^em at the proper time. She often 
had sudi penances, as she was very imtidy. They did her good. She 
had not been so neglectful since. The witness farther stated that 
Miss Sanran had neglected her when dM was ill, as Mrs. Star had 
stated. She further stated that there were constant complaints about 
the diildren's dinners. She noticed, she said, that nearly every mor- 
ning Mias Saurin took the dinners underneath the gallery, and was 
away five minutes at a time, and she had seen five children on (me oc- 
casion afterwards crying for their dinners. She did not wish, she 
said, to speak to Miss Saurin about it ; but she spdce to Mrs. Star 
of it, and she gave certain directions al30ut it. Aftiw Miss Saurin lefb 
the school there were no complaints about the dinners, but belra^ she 
left they were almost daily. The witness was then examined with a 
Tiew to confirm Mrs. Star's aeoount and contradict the plaintiff's as to 
the inddent of the thimble, and also that of what has been called the 
stripping. She stated as to the latter matter that it was only to get 
at the staylaoe, which wanted mending ; that Miss Saurin had only to 
take off the habit and the outer petticoat, which was over the stays, 
but not the under petticoat nor stays. She also said that Mrs. 
Star's manner was exceedingly kind and gentle. She admitted, how- 
ever, that the plaintiff said, — " This is ^e fiUJi time you have stripped 
and seardied me ; and on the last occasion you stripped me naked." Mrs. 
Star repeated the last w<»rd, and Miss Saurin added " to my tunic." 
(It will be remembered that Mrs. Star admitted on one occasion im- 
dressing her to the tunic,) Mrs. Star said, '*! did but then do as I 
have done now ; I told you to xmdress ; I did not lay a hand upon 
you ;" which Miss Saurin admitted. The witness went on to contra- 
dict Miss Saurin's account and confirm Mrs. Star's as to the alleged 
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pulling off the beddotiiecu The witaess stated she had, on the 8th of 
August, 1865, written to the Bishop in terms similar to those of the 
others, on the removal of Miss Saurin. It stated that the witness had 
been so disedified by Miss Saurin' s conduct that she had resolved to 
avoid her as much as possible, and being asked if she had done so she 
said she had done so* The Court was then adjourned. 

FOURTEENTH DAY. 

The trial ot this case proceeded, and the examination of the wit- 
nesses for the defence was continued. 

Before the proceedings commenced. 

One of the jury asked to be allowed to look at the original deposi- 
tions, as they have been called, in the written statements of the sisters 
sent to the Bishop. ^ 

The LoBD Chief Justice, however, said that, although it would 
be very necessary for the jury to look at and carefully consider tiiese 
statements, he should prefer that they should have them at the close 
of the case, when he should have called their attention to the principal 
points in them| and they would be able to give their united attention 
to them. 

. The examination of Mrs. Kerr, one of the sisters, was resumed by 
Mr. C. BussELL. Her statement to the Bishop was read. It was of 
the same general tenour as the others. It described Miss Saurin as a 
^' dangerous character," and as *'' indulging in imfounded calumnies.'' 
Insomuch as witness felt, she said, from the first that '' intercourse 
with her was to be avoided as calculated to sap the foundations of the 
religious life;" and the witness tiierefore had, she stated, made a reso- 
lution to avoid her society, and she had adhered to that resolution. 
The statement negatived the alleged charges of tyranny and persecution 
against the Superior. 

The witness being asked if she believed this statement to be true at 
the time she wrote it declared she did. The witness was then examined 
to negative the charges of ill-treatment after the sentence of dismissal. 
Plaintiff had (the witness said) the same fare as the others, and a 
sufi&ciently warm dress ; her bedroom was as good as the others, and 
the library was open to her. The witness also stated that the plaintiff 
had not been under restraint, and could go in and out as she pleased, 
except that a nun followed her wherever she went. Among other 
things the witness mentioned against the plaintiff was her eating 
strawberries and cream in the pantry between meals. 

The Solicitok-GenebaIi, in cross-examination. — ^Well, I hope that 
was not a bad business p— Indeed, I thought it a very bad business ; 
it was so contrary to rules. 
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It was not (ezotuse the Latin) malum in 40^-tiiat is, not wrong 
in itself ? — ^No. But there is no wrong in eating an apple, yet we 
know a great deal of harm once came from eating one. (Much 
laughter.) 

Well, this bad business was not in your written statement ? — No, 
it was not. Many other things were left out. 

Well now, did the plaintiff appear to you to think, with or without 
foundation, that she was being persecuted ? — There Was no founda- 
tion for it. 

But, rightly or wrongly, was she under that impression P — She was 
wrong in haying such an impression. 

But was she under that impression ? — I suppose she was when her 
temper was changed. 

Did she cry ? — No, not that I saw ; she seemed angry. 

The witness was then asked as to an occasion when she said she 
had been witness to a scene between Miss Saurin and the Superior, 
and she said Miss Saurin spoke of persecution, and wrung her hands, 
and offered to kneel to the Superior, &o. The Superior, witness said, 
seemed ''frightened,'' and so was the witness. Next day Miss Saurin 
b^^ed pardon before the Sisters, but she spoke incoherently and said 
something about '' persecution and saving her soul,'' and about the 
sisters turning their backs upon her, which, the witness said, was 
untrue. 

The Soltcitob-Genbbal. — Did it ever occur to you to see a person 
who has been labouring under great imhappiness and depression 
suddenly break out with a burst of feeling ? — I don't remember. 

It did not occur to you that she might have been very unhappy, 
and that this outburst may have been an appeal to your sympathies, 
which perhaps you did not understand ? — It did not seem to me to be 
so ; it looked more like a complaint. 

The SoLiciiOB-GsNEBAL then went to the occasion of what has 
been called the stripping, and elicited from the witness that she was 
not surprised when Miss Saurin. said, '' This is the j&fth time you have 
stripped and seardlied me." 

The SolicitokJGenebal, — ffhat did not surprise you ? — No. I 
thought she would say something of stripping.. 

Oh ! you were prepared for her saying something as to stripping ? 
— ^I should not be surprised at anythhig she said. 

The Souoitob-Gbnebal then went to the written statement of the 
witness and elicited from her that she had been direqted to be mode- 
rate; and he then read from it such expressions as ''dangerous 
person," "imfounded calumnies," "positive falsehoods," and asked 
the witness if these were expressions she deemed moderate ? — The 
witness replied that she could not say they were moderate ; but they 
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wera, to the best of ker hfik^ true. She had tlwKjs had that 
opinion. All along, said the witness, I had that impression of her. 

The SoLTcrroB-GENXBix.— -Yon had no dislike to her ? — No ; I 
was sincerely sorry for her.. 

. You had a kindly f eeHng for her ? — ^I had, for I used to fbet a good 
deal about her, especially after she told me eJie had a " strong wiU 
turned to evil," 

When did she make that eomrnunication to yon P— In July, 1861. 

Might it not have been said in the sense in which St. Paul accused 
himself as the chief of sinoers F — Oh ! no ; it was not in that way at 
all ; quite otherwise. 

Oh ! it was not said in that way at alL You formed your bad 
opinion of her very early ? — ^Yes, I did. But the Superior used to try 
to hide her faults, and iJie Sisters were all very kind to her. 

The next witness was another lay Sister named CoUingwood, whose 
statement was read, which had been written down for her by Mrs. 
Kerr. This was the statement which contained the charge as to the 
alleged familiarity with a priest. It was thus stated : — 

'' I noticed her manner extremely familiar with a priest. I saw 
her once on her knees beside him puUing the tilings out of his hands 
that he was using, and entreating him to go with her. At the same 
time her conversations witii me were most worldly, and usually on 
such subjects as courtship. I do not think there was a single young 
man of my acquaintance about whom she did not question me closely. 
She drew me out and encouraged me to speak on such subjects, and 
never seemed weary of listening, but would go to any length with me, 
so that I now blush to think of many things I said ; but then I did 
not think there was any harm, as I was speaking to a nun, and Mt 
certain she would never have encouraged me if there were. I often 
told my mother of these conversations, who xised to try and excuse 
her to me, by saying, *' She has an innocent heart, and so she sees no 
harm in these things." 

This having been read, the witness was examined vpcm it by Mr. 
ilTTssELL, and it was elicited from her that the incident as to the 
priest occurred in 1858 or 1859 at the school at Hull, where witness 
was then a pupil, of tibie age of 21. The name of the priest was 
Metier. He was in the school on his knees one morning fastening a 
desk to the floor, part of the fittings of the school. Misi| Saurin came 
in and asked him to go with her. He did not notice what she said. 
She said, " Mr. Metier, will you come ?" He did not offer to come. 
She knelt down and took the tool he was -asmg out of his hands and 
said, '' You shall not do anytiiing more until you have come with 
me." I afterwards learnt that luncheon was waiting far him. Her 
doneanour on tiiat occasion was unlike that of nuns. They are very 
grave and sedate. 
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Mr. Binmsuw— -Tos did aoi mean rnxfUdaig mote ikfti fluit?— 
No^ I did iH>t, 

The SouciTOB-GsNB&Ai^ — ^Pardon me. We know what was 
written, and mvst judge of her meaniBg bj thai 

Examination oontiiiaed. — The statement as to the nature of her 
Gonrranations with me is true. 

The SouciTon-6KirB]Lii.9 in cro88-ezaminati<m. — ^You are quite 
sure the facts happened as jou stated ? — ^Yes ; I believe so. 

You were there Mid saw it ? — ^Yes. 

Did you make any communication about it to any one f — To my 
mother. 

When ? — ^About that time ; soon after.^ 

Who else was present ? — ^Another Sister^ now dead, and several of 
the children. 

Did it produce a great impression upon you ?-— It did. 

When did you first mention it to any one in the convent ?.— Not 
until I was told to write for the Bishop. 

Mrs. Kerr wrote for you ?— Yes, and I read it. 

Pray did you mention to her that luncheon was ready?— I 
think I did. 

And you saw it was not in your statement ? — ^YeS;. 

Did it not occur to you that it would be better to put it in ?— No, 
it did not. 

Did it not occur to you that persons would draw very unfavourable 
impressions of Miss Saurin horn the statement as it was written ?— 
No ; it was only for the Bishop. 

Only for the Bishop ! But then would not the Bishop draw a very 
strong conclusion against her from it ? — ^No. 

Then what made you use such language as this, '' Go any lengths/' 
" Caused me to blush," &c. ? 

The LoBD Chief Justicb. — ^That is as to something different. 

The SoIiIcitob-Geksbal. — ^In the same connexion, all part of the 
same statement. 

The LoBB Chief Justice. — I should like to ask her what she 
meant by that other part, as to the conversation. (To the witness.) 
— What did you mean by that ? — She would ask as to whether I had 
any young mem as suitors or admirers, how c^ they were, what trades 
tiiey foUowed, Sec. 

The Solicitob-Gekebai.. — ^But you say in year statement she was 
always " ready to go any lengths ? " — ^Yes. 

Well, but what lengths?— %e would go <m ai^ time talkittg in 
tiiat way. 

Oh, <' go on any time ! " Is tiiat what you meant by being always 
xeady ^ to go anylengths?"-—-Sbe would goon talking as I have said. 
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Well, but what were the things which you said made you blush to 
think of? — Those I have mentioned, talking of the young men 
I knew. 

WeU, but what made you blush at such things as you have stated ? 
— ^How old they were, and what were their trades, &c. 

I think I may venture to ask you with safeiy what was there to 
make you blush ? — ^It was so contrary to a religious spirit. 

Well, but you were not then a nun ? — ^No ; but it made me blush 
to think of it. 

Blush for what? — ^It was so unlike a mm. 

But it was not what she said, but what you said, made you blush 
to think of? — ^It was her asking me about the young men, what age 
they were, and their trades. 

Well, these were the things that " made you blush ?" — ^Yes. 

Did it not occur to you that any manor woman who read that, might 
draw most uncommonly strong impressions against Miss Saurin fromi 
these strong expressions ? — No, it did not. 

Were those your words, or Mrs. Eerr's ? — The facts were stated 
by me. 

She drew up the statement ? — ^That is the sense of what I stated. 

Your mother, you say, told you it was no harm. I presume you 
were of a different opinion when you made your statement ?— ^I do not 
know. 

Why, your mother, you say, said it was no harm. I suppose you 
thought differently when you made your statement? — ^I don't know 
that I thought about that. 

The LoBD Chief Justice. — ^When did you become a lay Sister ? 

Witness. — ^In 1861. 

It was briefly elicited, in re-examination of the witness, that her 
statement was true. 

The next witness was Mrs. Fearon, another Sister, who gave evidence 
confirmatory of that of the others as to the general character, conduct, 
and treatment of the plaintiff. She also gave evidence as to her tak- 
ing the children's dinners, and also as to her striking them and treat- 
ing them unkindly. She said she had seen Miss Saurin open the 
dinner packages and take a small portion to the children, and eat the 
rest. She had also, she said, once seen her take a child by the hair 
of his head, and shake it, and then turn round, and with a smiling 
face, say to the witness, "What do you think of this child?" To 
which the witness said she answered, '' I think so much of him that I 
shall take him from you," which she said she did. She also saw Miss 
Saurin treat a little girl unkindly, put her on a high stool, and tell 
her, " Now cry, you big beauty !" This, she said, was contrary to 
the rules, for the sisters were strictly forbidden from treating the 
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discover any other mode of proceedings except the removal of my 
unfortuDate niece whether guilty or not/' 

The Bishop asked for an explanation from Mrs. Star on some of 
these points^ and appeared to be satisfied with her reply. The 
learned counsel read further correspondence as to the removal of 
the plaintiff^ in the course of which the Bishop hinted that^ as a 
last resource^ if her friends did not remove her from the convent^ 
he would remove the convent from her — a proposal which caused 
much laughter in courts in which the learned Judge joined. 
Some of the letters mentioned that her dowry would be returned 
on application at Baggot Street^ and urged it was an injustice to 
the funds of the institution to allow her to remain after having 
ceased to be a sister. They tried to expel her in various ways^ 
btit at last found they must use force. On the 13th of March 
she wrote to Mrs. Star : — 

'^ From the course of treatment pursued towards me^ and all I 
am obliged to endure in every way, I wish to say to you I will 
never leave this convent of my free will ; so if you are determined 
to expel me, you must put me out by force. If such be your 
resolve, put me out now, and as my brother is here he will take 
me with him.'' 

He would now describe the manner in which they compelled her 
to leave off wearing her religious dress. Without attempting to 
take it off by force they put a secular dress on the bed in her cell. 
Of course, when she went to bed, she took off her nun's habit, 
which was abstracted in the course of the night, so that in the 
morning she was under the necessity of assuming the secular 
dress. One morning Mrs. Star and a number of sisters came into 
her room, and Mrs. Star told her that the Bishop had absolved 
her from her vows, that she was now a secularized person, and that 
she must quit the convent. She said, however, that she would 
not go; God had placed her in the house; no doubt she was 
at their mercy, but she would stay there till death.. About 
11 o'clock she was taken to the bath-room, where there was a 
small fire, which soon burnt out, and from that day, viz., the day 
after the finding of the commission until Miss Saurin left the 
convent, she was never again allowed to go near a fire. On her 
going to bed Mrs. Star informed her that she must not stay in 
the place, and that all she received now was in the way of aim's 
and so much taken out of the coffers of the community. She 
stayed in the bath-room, however, for seven or eight days. One 
Sunday she was told that she might go to mass, and she entreated 
that she might be permitted to attend it in her nun's habit, but 
her request was refused, and she accordingly went to the chapel 
in her secular costume. During all this time she was not per- 
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mitted to have any reHgious books, not even a Bible or Missal^ 
and even a copy of the The Imitation of Christ, which was found 
in the room^ was taken from her. In addition to this she was 
continually watched by the sisters^ and kept confined to one part 
of the room. On one occasion^ while the sisters were engaged in 
some religious service, she went into the corridor and began to go 
through the devotion called the " Way of the Cross/' Mrs. Star 
and Mrs. Kennedy, however, came and told her she bad no 
business there, and made her go back to her cell. They said she 
was a secular, and that as long as she remained in the house she 
must not go beyond her cell door. Indeed, on one occasion 
the door was tied up with a rope to prevent her getting out. 
Altogether she was confined in this kind of way for about a 
month — without being allowed to have soap, or water to wash in, 
while those necessaries were supplied to the person who slept in 
the room and kept guard over her. Between February and May 
she was only allowed three changes of under-linen. The drink 
given to her was more like the washings of coffee-pots than 
anything else, and the meat consisted of scraps of cold mutton. 
When she began to get ill she begged for a little better food. 
Mrs. Star said she might have some, but added, '^ Remember that 
everything you take is so much robbing of the poor.'^ About 
February she was removed to a wretched garret, which had been 
previously used as a lumber-room, and here she was treated in 
mnch the same way as before. She was under the necessity of 
using the garret, as she had done the room, for all the purposes of 
nature. There being no chair in the place she was obliged to sit 
on the floor. At last Mrs. Star had a dress made for her, which 
fitted her tight to the skin all over. In the end she wrote to her 
brother, who instructed Sir Henry Cooper to call upon her, and 
that eminent physician would in the course of the trial state the 
condition in which he found the poor woman. This was no doubt 
a very strange and a very painful case ; but he would make no 
comment on the facts which he would now proceed to prove, 
because those facts would speak for themselves far more eloquently 
than any comment he could make upon them. In conclusion 
the learned gentleman said he should not ntter a single word 
against conventual institutions, nor against the principles of the 
X>ersons who resided in them. He should make no appeal to 
feeling, still less to prejudice; but he must express an earnest 
hope that the result of this trial would be to teach those ladies 
that, although they shrouded themselves in seclusion and sheltered 
themselves under the shadow of religion, English justice had eyes 
which could pierce through all their veils, and that English law 
had power enough to protect them. 
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Mks SusiinQa Mary Saurin, the plaintiff^ who was attired iti 
deep moaraing^ was then called and examined by Mr. Wills. 
She said^ I am the daughter of Mr. Michael Saurin, of Oar- 
ballaugh^ near Drogheda. In or about the year 1850 I was 
desirous of entering a religious house. My parents were opposed 
at first to my taking such a step^ but they ultimately consented. 
The Convent of Mercy in Baggot Street, Dublin^ was selected as 
the convent which I should enter. I became a postulant on the 
21st of November, 1850, and remained there as a postulant till 
the 5th of August, 1851, when I became a novice. On the dd 
of October, 1853, 1 made ray profession as a regular sister of the 
Order, taking the name, in religion, of Sister Mary Scholastica 
Joseph. The defendant, Mrs. Star, entered Baggot Street Convent 
as a postulant a few months before I did, and also made her act 
of profession a few months before I made mine. She took the 
name of Sister Mary Joseph. Mrs. Kennedy, who was professed 
shortly after me, assumed the name of Sister Mary Magdalene. 
I became very much attached to both of them, and we were 
associated together in the work of education. In 1857 Mrs. 
Star left Baggot Street on going to be Superioress of a new 
foandation at Clififord, near Tadcaster, in Yorkshire. I followed 
her to CliflFord on the 16th or 17th of May, 1858. Mrs. Kennedy 
was at Chfford when I arrived there. I went over with Mrs. 
Delany, a choir sister, Mrs. M'Owne, and a lay sister. Mrs. 
M'Owne was called Sister Mary Agnes. My father and mother 
offered great opposition to my going to CliflTord, though they 
ultimately gave their assent. In the course of 1858 there was a 
convent fDunded at Hull, and Mrs. Star went there. I after- 
wards joined her at Hull, but after remaining there a few months 
I returned to Clifford. Prom that time to 1864 I was sometimes 
at Hull, but more frequently at Clifford. During the greater 
part of that time Mrs. Star was chiefly at Hull, but sometimes 
she was at Clifford. She was the Superior of both houses. Mrs. 
Kennedy passed most of her time at Hull, being at one period 
Mother- Assistant. There was a local Superior appointed by Mrs. 
Star for Clifford. Mrs. Delany filled that office part of the tifiae, 
and Mrs. M*Owne the remainder of the time. During the earlier 
period of my stay at Clifford Mrs. Star and Mrs. Kennedy paid a 
visit to Ireland. On her return Mrs. Star told me they had seen 
my mother. She said she had explained the circumstances in 
which the convent was placed, and told me my mother was re* 
conciled to my remaining. My mother, she said, expressed a 
wish that I wguld write to her once a month. At Clifford I dis- 
charged the duties of infirmarian, and was also employed in the 
bonsekeeping and in the visitation of tlie sick. I, with several 
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others^ were engaged in the school in the morning and afternoon. 
These duties necessarily brought me into contact with people in 
the outer world. Ac this time I was on the most friendly terms 
with Mrs. Star and Mrs. M'Owne. Prior to the year 1860 my 
life was passed very happily. Some time in that year Mrs. Star 
asked me to tell her what had passed between myself and the 
priest at confession. I refused to do so^ as I doubted it would 
be contrary to honour and every regulation. I said I did not 
remember all the priest had said to me. She told me to go away 
and try to remember and then come back and tell her. I per- 
sisted^ however^ in my refusal to tell her my confession. She 
asked me several times the same day^ and remarked that no 
member of the community, with the exception of myself, would 
refuse. I said I thought it would be a breach of honour on my 
part to repeat anything that had been said to me in confession. 
She said I showed great want of confidence in her* Up to then 
we all had free communication with one another during recreation 
hours, but after this occurrence Mrs. Star used to go away every 
day in company with the senior sister, Mrs. M^Owne, while I was 
left with the novices and postulants. 

The Lord Chief Justice. — Did Mrs. Star assign any reason 
for wanting to know your confession ? 

Witness. — None at all, my lord. (To Mr. Wills.) Some 
sisters from Baggot Street afterwards came on a visit to Hull, and 
on that occasion the Mother-Assistant from Dublin found me 
alone with the novices and postulants. We had some conversa- 
tion, and afterwards Mrs. Star told me she had sharply reproved 
the Mother- Assistant. In 1858 or 1859 there was a branch house 
established in Anlaby Road, Hull. I had much to do with the 
arrangements for removal, and that necessarily brought me into 
frequent contact with extems. I was not found fault with at the 
time for that communication with them. At this period Mrs. 
Star was rather distant in her manner towards me, but there was 
nothing remarkable in the manner of Mrs. Kennedy. About 
twelve months after the ladies came over from Dublin there was 
a project entertained, though never carried out, for giving up the 
establishment at Clifford, in consequence of the attendance at the 
schools there having greatly fallen off. Mrs. Star and Mrs. 
Kennedy asked me to go to Clifford to get the schools up, as I 
was a favourite with the girls. I accordingly went back to 
Clifford and devoted myself to this task. That brought me a 
good deal into contact with the parents of the children and with 
Mr. and Mrs. Grimstone, the principal supporters of the convent 
and schools. In the course of a few months I succeeded in 
bringing up the schools to their former state. Mrs. Star and 
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Mrs. Kennedy afterwards came over to Clifford to meet the 
Bishop, when it was arranged that the establishment should be 
continued. Mrs. Star came to Clifford about May, 1861, and 
stayed there till the following August '^ Retreat." 

The Lord Chief Justice. — What do you call a retreat? 

Witness. — The spiritual exercises which we have twice a year 
mthe convent. (To Mr. Wills.) The August "Retreat" lasts 
10 days, and at that time the observances are stricter than usual. 
While Mrs. Star was at Clifford Mrs. Kennedy was at Hull. 
Daring this period of 1861 Mrs. Star treated me on every occa- 
sion very unkindly. She was dissatisfied with and disapproved 
ahnost everything I did. There* was some work brought from Hull 
which she told me to prepare and cut out on Sundays. I had 
never known such a thing as a nun working on Sundays. We 
usually rose at half-past 5, and went to bed at 10, but I was 
required to get up at 3 o^clock on several mornings in order to 
finish this work. One morning a sister was directed to get up 
earlier than usual to assist me. On one occasion I went to her 
cell and said, " Reverend Mother, what in the world am I doing 
that gives you such displeasure? I am trying my best to please 
you and to give you satisfaction. If you tell me anything more I 
can do, I will try to do it." She said, " I allowed you too much 
liberty, but I am determined to pull yoii down." On the same 
night she said she had found a piece of calico and a pair of scissors 
in the cupboard in my cell, and asked me where I had got them 
from. I told her that the calico was intended to form part of a 
coif or head-dress which I was making for her, that the scissors 
were given to me while I was at Baggot-street, and that she her- 
self had given me permission to keep them. In August Mrs. Star 
went to Hull for the " Retreat," and took me with her. I remained 
at Hull after the '^ Retreat " had closed. After returning to Clifford 
in September, I received a visit from my uncle, the Rev. Mr. 
Mitthews, the parish priest of Drogheda. I felt that Mrs. Starts 
manner was very different towards me to what it had been. Mrs. 
M'Owne was the mother assistant at Clifford. She appeared to 
treat me with some reserve. I received very few letters from my 
friends at that time. When I did receive them I was obliged to 
return them to Mrs. M^Owne. I never knew that to be done in 
any other instance. Mrs. M^Owne told me it was done by Mrs. 
Star's orders. I became anxious to go back to the establishment 
at Dublin. Accordingly I wrote a letter in March, 1862, to my 
uncle, Mr. Matthews. I left that letter in my cell. Mrs. Kidd, 
one of the sisters, found it there and sent it to the Superioress at 
Hull. (The letter was put in and read.) Some days after this I 
received a letter from Mrs. Star in reference to what I had done. 
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In that letter^ which Mrs. Star subsequendy took awmy with her, 
she said she supposed I was aware that mj letter had been sent to 
her, and she said it was a breach of rule and tow to write as I had 
done. She also wished to know whether I desired to return to 
Baggot-street, and, if so, whether she or I shomld write to my 
uncle on the subject. In my reply to her letter I said I did wish, 
if possible, to return to Baggot-street that night. I donH remem- 
ber receiving any reply to that letter. I wrote a second letter to 
my uncle without leaye. Soon afterwards I was visited by my 
mother and my brother. I was teaching in the school at the time, 
and seeing them through the window sent a child to open the 
door. In the course of a few minutes Mrs, M^Owne came into 
the schoolroom and ordered me to go into my cell, saying that %he 
could not allow me to see my mother and brother, as Mrs. Star 
had given her directions to that cflFect. It is usual to go after 
school to the chapel to pay a visit to the Most Blessed Sacrament, 
and on this occasion I passed by the open door of the reception- 
room where my mother and brother were. My mother came and 
embraced me. As I had not leave to speak to her, I passed on to 
my cell as quickly as I could without speaking. Mrs. M'Owne 
followed me to my cell. She closed the door, and said she would 
send my mother and brother away. I asked for permission to see 
my mother, but she said she could not grant it. She then went 
away, but returned in a few minutes to say that my mother had 
an order from Mrs. Star. My mother clasped me in her arms 
and said, ^' My child, are they going to make a prisoner of you? " 
Mrs. M^Owne tried to excuse her conduct, saying she had been 
obliged by Mrs. Star to refuse her permission to see me. My 
mother and brother stayed an hour or two with me. My mother 
told me Mrs. Star complained of the impertinent note which I had 
written to her. She said she thought if such were the case that I 
ought to apologize. Accordingly, I wrote a long letter of apology 
to Mrs. Star. Before sending it I showed it to Mrs. M^Owne, 
who approved it. After this there was a very great change 
in Mrs. M^Owne^s deportment towards me. She took aD 
writing materials away from me, and she appeared to be a great 
deal more reserved at recreation. On one occasion she said she 
would rather speak before a lay postulant than before me on any 
matter she was particular about. The other sister, Mrs. King, 
appeared to be with me wherever I went. Mrs. M'Owne suddenly 
came into my cell at nights. 

At this stage of the plaintiff's examination the case was 
adjourned till to-morrow (Thursday). 
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SECOND DAY. 

The trial of this ease was eontiaued^ aiid the examination of 
the plaintiff lasted the whole day. 

The examination of the plaintiff by Mr. Wills was resumed as 
to what had happened at the Retreat at Hull in 1862. She said 
she had been asked as to whether she had written letters to her 
relatives^ and she avoided answering^ One Sunday^ however, 
Mrs. Star sent for her and asked her about it^ and she then 
acknowledged it. Mrs. Star had made no complaint except ^B 
to that. That was the first time she had acknowledged it. 

The LoKD Chief Justice. — Is it contrary to the rules to send 
letters without the Superior seeing them ? 

Plaintiff. — It was contrary to the custom. 

It was explained by counsel that there were two books — the 
book of rules or constitutions^ and the book of customs. 

The plaintiff ^s examination was continued. Mrs. Star^ she 
said, wanted her to give a written acknowledgment of her fault, 
and also resolutions for the future. Sbe*gave the written acknow- 
ledgment accordingly, — ^' I acknowledge to have written two 
notes to my uncle, the Bev. Thomas Matthews, of Drogheda, and 
sent them without the knowledge of my Superior.'' Mrs. Star, 
however, desired her to sign another acknowledgment, drawn up 
by herself, — " I acknowledge to have written two letters to my 
uncle to obtain his assistance in obtaining admission into 
another ccunmunity, and I sent them without the knowledge 
of my Superior.^^ Witness said she did not write '^ letters,^' 
but only '' notes.'' Mrs. Star said it made no difference. She 
asked Mrs. Star if she should acknowledge her fault openly 
before the '^chapter.'' Mrs. Star said no — that it might disedify 
the community. (The resolutions were here called for, but not 
produced, and were stated to have been destroyed.) She had 
never been charged with any other misconduct than writing the 
letters ; she had never been charged with habitual disregard of 
rules, with unauthorized intercourse with ^^externs" (i. e., 
sftrangers), with disregard of the rule as to silence, or with want 
of truth. She had never been charged with any of theae 
things. 

The LoRu Chief Justice here asked for and read the rule as 
to silence : — 

'' Silence being the ornament of the religious soul, the sisters 
will observe it as much as the circumstances will admit of," &c. 

The Lord Chief Justice. — Was the rule observed? 

Plaintiff. — As far as circumstances admitted. 

The plaintiff's examination went on.^-She was not aware that 
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at this time a council or chapter was being held as to her conduct. 
Neither had she any idea that at this time Mrs. Star was pro- 
posing to the Bishop that she should be released from her vows. 
Mrs. Star told her that her father had written to her and wanted 
her to leave, but that she had no notion of letting her go. Mrs. 
Star did not tell her that her father was dangerously ill. She 
was not allowed to go to see her family^ although it was usual 
for the sisters to be allowed to go and see their friends upon 
request. Mrs. Star said once a year was enough. Mrs. Star 
said she had letters from her family, but did not give them to 
her. Going to a drawer one day she saw letters from her brother 
in it — her brother the Jesuit. After all this she went back to 
Clifford, where Mrs. M'Owne was Superioress. This was after 
August, 1862. She was then subject to restrictions. 

Mr. Hawkins here objected that what occurred in the absence 
of the other defendants could not be evidence against them. 
Things might have been done or ordered by one for which they 
were not responsible. 

The Lord Chief Justice. — No doubt it might be that Mrs. 
M^Owne had been guilty of harshness for which the others could 
not be responsible. But you will have to call Mrs. Star, and then 
«he can say how far the acts complained of were sanctioned by 
'her, and for what was not so sanctioned by her she would not be 
morally or legally responsible. But we had better have the whole 
history of the matter. And I will take care to tell the jury— if 
indeed they require to be told — that your client is not responsible 
for the acts of other persons, unless she authorized them. 

The plaintiff^s examination continued. — Upon her return to 
Clifford she said Mrs. Star gave her a " distribution of time/' 
which she never had before, and was not usual among the " com- 
munity sisters.^' It prescribed the employment of every hour 
through the day. Mrs. Star told her she was to consider herself 
the lowest member of the community, and to obey the orders of 
a novice. She was treated as a junior lay sister — though she was 
the senior sister next to Mrs. Star. The lay sisters were generally 
like servants in the house, and had to do the household work, and 
«he had to do such work. Added to this, restrictions were placed 
upon her speaking to any one at the schools, the result of which 
was that she was placed in a very awkward position, and when 
people spoke to her she could not answer them and had to make 
signs. In November she went to a visitation at Hull, and saw the 
Bishop there. She received advice from him, and spoke to him on 
the subject. But on her return to Clifford there was no improve- 
ment in her treatment. Mrs. Star spoke to her, and said she 
would never be able to bear the punishment which might be in- 
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flicted upon her. Further restrictions were placed upon her, as to 
speaking to any one, even to the novices. The domestic duties were 
pat upon her, and she had to do household work — ^black stoves, 
brush floors, &c., and other work which had been done by the lay 
sisters. She had to go to the schools every evening for two hours, 
from 6 to 8. Every day she had to acknowledge her faults on her 
knees. That was a custom which had been introduced by Mrs. Star. 
Her food, also, was different from what it bad been, and different 
from that of the others. She was known to have a constitutional 
aversion to mutton, yet nothing but mutton was given to her. 
This was in 1863-4. She had nothing but mutton to eat. 

The Lord Chief Justice. — Was any reason given for that? 

Plaintiff.— No. 

The Lord Chief Justice. — Let us understand. Do you mean 
that you alone had mutton when the others had different food ? 

The plaintiff said the others had it often, too. 

The Lord Chief Justice. — ^Then it was not that the mutton 
was got expressly for you, but the whole establishment had it. 

Plaintiff. — There was nothing else. She went on to state that 
she became unwell, and asked for medicine, but it was refused. It 
was refused by Mrs. Star, who said it was by orders of Mrs. 
M'Owne. She had to stand also when at the schools, which 
wearied and exhausted her. On the 18th of February, 1863, her 
brother Thomas died, and she did not hear of it until two or three 
weeks afterwards — Mrs. M'Owne told her of it. She had no 
sympathy from any one. In September, 1863, she had a visit 
from her mother and aunt and two uncles, and she was alone with 
her mother on that occasion. 

The Lord Chief Justice. — Did you then make any complaint 
to her about the grievances, or alleged grievances ? 

Plaintiff.— No. 

Counsel said it was contrary to regulations to say what had 
happened in the convent. The plaintiff went on to say that her 
mother sent her again and again for the Superioress, but she 
would not come, and did not see her ; nor was any refreshment 
offered to her mother. 

The Lord Chief Justice. — Beally that seems a very trivial 
matter. Had you not better direct the examination to something 
more important ? 

The examination was resumed. — ^The plaintiff stated that in 
October the bishop came to visit Clifford, and she saw the bishop. 
Mrs. Star came and saw her, and spoke to her about certain 
monthly letters she was to have written to her and said she had not 
written sufficiently of her faults or thoughts; that there was 
nothing in them which a saint might not have written. She was 
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told she ought to try and recollect and write more, as the other 
sisters did. Her treatment continued as it had been, and a watch 
her father had given her was taken from her, as contrary to rule, 
though it was returned to her before she left the couTcnt. After 
this Mrs. Star, who was re-elected Superioress, had a conversation 
with her, and said she was an unfortunate creature, and that her 
life was a martyrdom and would continue to be so if she remained 
there, and that it would be better for her to go as a " postulant ^' 
to any house rather than remain there ; and why did she not go 
to another convent? After this she had her bedding taken from 
her, except a blanket, counterpane, and sheets, upon an iron bed- 
stead. Mrs. Star gave her additional duties of a menial character 
— sweeping out the passage, &c. After this, as she was sitting one 
day sewing, Mrs. Star and a Mrs. Kennedy came into the room and 
told her to come at once and go to Hull. She was so hurried away, 
she said, that she had not time to prepare herself or to change a 
dress. A few things she put together were taken out of her hand 
— she believed by Mrs. Star. Not more than three or four minutes 
had elapsed before she was taken away. Mrs. Kennedy pushed 
her down the back steps, saying she would be late for the train. 
They went to the railway station, a mile or a mile and a half off, 
walking very fast in the rain, carrying her things with her, and so 
from the station at Hull to the convent there. When she got 
there she had tea, and went to her room. The skirts of her dress 
were wet, and were wet next morning and for three days. She 
bad no dry things with her. Mrs. Star was at the convent at 
Hull, and there were eleven or twelve sisters, most of them com- 
parative strangers to witness. The plaintiff continued, in answer to 
further questions, to state, — I was the senior member of the con- 
vent except Mrs. Star. On the first Sunday Mrs. Star sent for 
me into her own room, and had a slate before her with a distribu- 
tion of time written upon it for me. I was told to copy it, and 
took out my tablet for the purpose. Mrs. Star, seeing something 
written upon it, asked me the meaning of it ; I said they were 
matters for confession which I did not wish to be read by any one. 
She told me they were not, but that they were things against the 
sisters and her which I intended telling the Bishop. I said no, that 
they were not, that I did not intend to tell the Bishop. I said it 
was a remark on Mrs. M^Owne remaining some hours on the top 
of a tower outside the enclosure of the convent, which I thought 
contrary to custom. Mrs. Star was displeased, and took the tablet 
from me, and I don^t remember having it again. (Tlie tablet was 
produced in court with nothing on it.) There was writing on it 
when she had it. She asked me if I had anything else in my 
pocket. I had one or two articles— one of them a copy of 
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the first part of tiie mles^ and some memcmmda of mine* 
She searched my pockets and took away the things, and I 
have net seen them since. After this I was shown by Mrs. 
Star a letter from my brother to the effect that he did not 
know where I was, and wanted to know, bnt Mrs. Star took 
it out of my hand, and tore it np before I could read it 
through. She gave me a scrap of paper, and told me to kneel 
down and write upon it " Sister Scholastica " (the plain tiff^s name 
in the house) '^ is at Hul).^^ I did not know what she wanted it 
for, I wrote it and she took it. She said the superioress of 
Baggot-street was changed, and I might get back there. She said 
if she had gone through half what I had gone through she would 
have been in her. grave long since. I said I had striven to give 
her every satisfaction. She said I iad complained to the Bishop. 
The plaintiff went on to describe what she had to do at the con- 
vent at Hull. She had, she said, to sweep the corridors, some 
closets, the water-closet, sink, dust- box, &c. — duties never done 
by any other community-sister but herself. She had, she said, to 
carry the dust-box out into the yard. On one occasion when she 
omitted to do so as usual, Mrs. Star told her to hold it in her 
hand as a penance, and she had to do it on the Sunday. The 
plaintiff continued. — On another occasion Mrs. Star said I had 
not sufficiently dusted some chairs, and she took the duster and 
put it on me, and made me wear it all day ; it was partly wet and 
partly dry, and dirty. I had to carry out a large, heavy cocoa-nut 
mat, which I said I had not strength enough to carry, and she said I 
had and forbade me to ask for assistance. I suffered from thi^ 
heavy work. On one occasion I was told to wash a duster at the 
sink. When Mrs. Star was not there Mrs. Kennedy was there in 
her place. If I failed in any of my tasks I had to acknowledge 
the fault. Part of each day was dedicated to recreation, when 
the sisters were allowed to hold general intercourse with each other. 
On those occasions Mrs. Star had me to sit next to her; and she 
seldom spoke to me, and I often passed the whole time in silence, 
and if I spoke to another sister she wanted to know what I said. 
On one occasion when I had broken silence by merely speaking 
to a sister for some assistance, Mrs. Star said I was a wicked 
creature, and a murmurer who did not observe the rules ; and she 
warned the others of me, and said they should beware of me. 

The Lord Chief Justice. — Was it usual to enforce the rule of 
silence against merely speaking to a sister for some assistance ? 

Plaintiff. — No, my Lord ; I never knew it done but to me. 
Every Sunday I had to paste the school books for the children. 
It sometimes took me hoars. I was sometimes employed in 
mending carpets, and had to sit on the floor. The other sisters 
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were not 80 employed. At another time I had to paper the 
crevices in the floor, on Sunday, when lay sisters were in the 
room. On another occasion I was engaged three or four hours 
on a Sunday cleaning some iron bedsteads. The continuance 
of such work on Sundays would naturally be looked on un- 
favourably in the community. On Corpus Christi, which is a 
great festival of the Church, I had to sweep the corridor. 
Plaintiff went on to complain of her diet, which she said at 
dinner was almost always mutton. 

The Lord Chief Justice. — Do you mean that it was got 
specially for you, and that the others had different meat ? 

Plaintiff. — Yes, it was so. I had always mutton except on 
two or three occasions. Sometimes I was unable to eat it, 
and then it would be brought the next day. The bread, too, 
which was given me was often quite stale, and sometimes I had 
dry crusts. Once I rejected a mouldy piece, and it was brought 
to me the next day, and I had to acknowledge leaving it as a 
fault. ' ■ 

The Lord Chief Justice. — Did the other sisters (as you say 
you apologized for leaving mouldy bread), did they have to eat it? '^ 

Plaintiff. — No; never that I heard of. She went on to describe 
other grievances she alleged she had sustained in the convent. 
Her food, she said, was not the same either in quantity or quality 
as the others got. While she was at Hull she was engaged at the 
out-schools. On one occasion Dean Trappes spoke to me at the 
schools. I bowed, and left him. I mentioned the circumstance 
to Mrs. Star when I returned, and said I thought it rude. She 
said she did not care how rude or vulgar any one was to me. On 
one occasion I said a few words to the woman at the schools, 
which I mentioned when I got back, and which Mrs. Star re- 
proached me for, and I had to apologize for it on my knees, as a 
breach of the rules. On another occasion the Rev. Mr. Dwyer, 
of Huddersfield, and the Rev. Mr. Riddell came and spoke to the 
woman at the schools, and Mr. Riddell spoke to me, and asked 
if I was ill, and I said " No.^^ He asked me how long it was 
since I left Clifford, and I answered by asking the woman at the 
school, and she answered. When I got back to the convent Mrs. 
Star told me I had broken my vows, and I had to acknowledge it 
as a fault before the chapter, and she reproved me for it before 
them all, and said I was only to look upon myself as a pupil 
teacher. I had orders not to speak to any one and to observe the 
directions given to me by a sister. After I returned to Hull I $ 
never had a cell to myself. I had not sufficient bedclothes to 
keep me warm at nights, and Mrs. Star rebuked me for putting 
my clothes up on the bed to keep me warm. 
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The Lord Chief Justice. — Did she say why she ob- 
jected? 

Plaintiff.— No. 

The Lord Chief Justice. — What bedclothes did you have ? 

Plaintiff. — Two blankets. The others had two pairs and a 
half. Plaintiff went on to say that . soon after she came back to 
Hull part of her clothes were taken from her^ and she was not 
allowed, she said, to change her clothes, so as to appear clean and 
tidy like the other sisters. She afterwards saw Mrs. Kennedy 
wearing some of the things taken from her — one of her coifs for 
instance. She had to wear vestments old and worn out. 

The Lord Chief Justice. — Who supplies the clothes worn in 
the house? 

Plaintiff. — They are supplied by the establishment, as required. 
I never remember seeing any other sister wear clothes worn as 
I wore them. One night, as I was half undressed washing myself 
in my cell, Mrs. Star walked in, and demanded a skirt of a dress 
which my mother had given me. She took it from me; and 
I afterwards saw it on another sister, while I. had another not half 
so warm, which I had to wear throughout the winter. Mrs. 
Star said she had given mine to another sister, and that I 
should never have it again. In October, 1865, additional 
clothing was served out to the other sisters preparatory to the 
winter, but I had none. I asked for additional clothing, but 
was refused, and was told to wear what I had " for my sins.^' 
On one occasion I asked leave to mend my stockings, and was 
refused. Mrs. Star took from me some tunics my mother had 
given me, and I afterwards saw one on a lay sister. At another 
time Mrs. Star took off the outside covering of my stays. I had 
to take my dirty clothes every Saturday night to Mrs. Star's cell, 
and receive my change of clothes. I had to stand at the door and 
wait about the corridor. She said on one occasion that she 
wondered I should stay there, as every one wanted to get rid of 
me. I don't remember what answer I made. My hands were 
chapped and swollen, and I was told by one of the sisters to put a 
little tallow grease on them ; but Mrs. Star rebuked me for it, 
and I believe I had to acknowledge it as a fault. 

The Lord Chief Justice. — ^Are you not certain? Don't let 
this rest on Mrs. Star unless you are certain of it. Do you really 
mean that you had to acknowledge that as a fault ? 

Plaintiff. — I am almost certain I had to acknowledge it as a 
fault. I also had to take off some rags I had put upon a cut 
finger. 

The Lord Chief Justice. — Do you mean that your rules are 
so strict that you can't put a piece of rag upon a cut finger ? 
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Plaintiff. — I never knew it complained of in any one else. 

The Lord Chief Justice. — You were not conscious that you 
were violating any rule? 

Plaintiff. — No, my Lord. She went on to state that she had 
to put a thimble on a cut finger^ and she said^ ^^ Oh^ reverend 
mother, is not that cruel ? ^^ She was prevented from mending 
her own clothes, and was at last reduced to one pair of stockings, 
which were in holes. She had had boots quite worn out, and 
which she had to fasten on by pieces of string. She had a better 
pair given to her when some one was coming to see her, but they 
were taken from her after the visit, and not returned until just 
before the commission issued. 

It was now nearly half-past 4. 

The Lord Chief Justice said he had to attend another judicial 
inquiry, and therefore he could not sit longer. They must begin 
again at 10 to-morrow. (A laugh.) 

One or two of the jury, as his Lordship was passing the witness- 
box, said something to him, upon which ^ addressing the counsel 
for the plaintiff. 

The Lord Chief Justice said, — ^The jury say they have heard 
enough of this kind of evidence, and the sooner you come to the 
latter part of the matter, perhaps, the better. There may be con- 
tradictory evidence on some of these matters I am aware. Still, 
I think it would be better to come as soon as you can to matters 
nearer l^e conclusion. 

The counsel for the plaintiff promised to do their besrt to this 
end. 

The Court then adjourned. As the case is proceeding, the 
plaintiff's examination not being over, and as it appears evidence 
is to be called for the defence, it seems likely to consume the rest 
of the sittings, at all events, the greater part. 



THIRD DAY. 

The examination of the plaintiff, which had occupied all yester- 
day and part of the previous day, was resumed. The examination 
was now conducted by Mr. Digby Seymour. He first asked 
some questions as to her books of devotion being taken from 
her, upon which 

The Lord Chief Justice observed that these were those mat- 
ters of small detail as to which the jury had expressed their 
opinion yesterday that they had heard enough of them. 

The learned Counsel said he would proceed to other matters. 
He then elicited from the plaintiff that she was not allowed to 
receive letters from her relatives or friends, except through the 
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hands of the Superioress, and then was onlj allowed to look at 
tkem for a few minates, and thej were then taken away and torn 
up, or kept, by Mrs. Star. Moreover, parts of the letters she 
had were often obliterated or scratched out. This was done, she 
said, with a letter from her father. 

The Lo&D Chief Justice. — Was there any general role as to 
your receipt of letters from your relatives, — how often you were 
to receive them? 

Plaintiff. — No, my lord. 

The examinatioQ was then taken to August, 1864, when the 
plaintiff was in the Hull convent. She stated that one afternoon 
after she came in from school, Mrs. Star sent for her into her 
room, where Mrs. Kennedy also was, and commanded her, on the 
obedienee she owed to her as Superioress, to undress h^nelf. 
She was obliged to do so, even to her stays ; and as each artide 
was taken off Mrs. Star examined it. She then, continued the 
plaintiff, made me take off my stays and my last skirt, and then 
examined my person. 

The Lord Chibp Justice. — Did she say for what purpose? 

Plaintiff. — No, my lord. I was cryiug and asked for my pocket 
handkerchief, and she would not give it to me. She searched in 
my pockets and took out everything. She then told me to dress 
myself again, and sent me away. Among the things taken away 
was a small memorandum-book, &c. (These articles were called 
for and produced.) Something of the same sort occurred in 
December, 1865. I was sitting working, and Mrs. Star came in 
and took me into a small room and called Mrs. Dawson (another 
of the sisters) to her, and then she said she wanted to see my 
stays and desired me to take off my dress, standing opposite the 
open door, and the sisters constantly passing, and also coming 
into the room. She made me take off my clothes until I had 
nothing on but a thin tunic, and I thus remained undressed from 
shortly after 10 until near 12. 

The Lord Chief Justice. — What were they doing all that 
while? 

Plaintiff. — ^They said they were mending my staylaces (as was 
understood). 

Mr. Seymour (continuing the examination).— What was said 
on the occasion ? 

Plaintiff. — I remember Mrs. Star saying to the sister that she 
wondered I should stay there, as they wanted me to go. She 
also said to Mrs. Curr, another sister, that the Bishop had as long 
ago as July given me a dispensation from my vows, and that I 
was to be ready for a quick despatch, and that a secular dress 
was to be got ready for me. I had asked leave to write to my 
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friends^ bat was refused. She came to me afterwards^ just before 
chapel-time, and gave me a small piece of paper and said I could 
write, but that I must not ask them to come to see me. I then 
had neither pen nor ink, which were brought afterwards. I had 
only about ten minutes, and wrote a few lines to my mother, 
which I gave to Mrs. Star, and I donH know what became of it. 
On the Sunday I asked leave to write to the Bishop, as I was 
surprised to hear that I had been dispensed from my vows, and 
had never desired such a thing. Paper was given me, but Mrs. 
Kennedy sat opposite to me while I wrote. I asked for an en- 
velope, and she said she knew her duty and would send it herself. 
(The letter was called for, and it was not produced, and it was 
stated that the defendants had it not.) 

Mr. C. Russell. — The Bishop is here, and you can call upon 
him for it if you please. 

Mr. Seymour, however, said all he desired was to prove the 
fact that in this letter the plaintiff had expressed a desire to see 
the Bishop. 

The plaintiff said it was so (and this was not disputed), but she 
never saw him until the occasion of the commission. In Septem- 
ber she went on to state she was told to kneel, and had to worship 
in a sitting posture ; but Mrs. Star made her have a higher seat, 
and, as she sat before Mrs. Star, she was often poked by her 
during mass. 

The plaintiff was then examined as to the ring the Bishop had 
given her on her professions, as a symbol of her mystical marriage 
with religious life. On one occasion, she said, Mrs. Star asked 
me for it, and pulled it off and took it away from me, and I never 
had it again. Some time afterwards my Jesuit brother came 
to see me ; I had not seen him for eight or more years ; I was 
not told that he had called until next morning, when Mrs. Star 
knocked me. 

The Lord Chief Justice. — Do you mean that she knocked 
you in the sense of striking you, or that she merely touched you 
to make you turn round ? 

Plaintiff.-— She touched me. 

The Lord Chief Justice. — Then, you had better say so. You 
see there is all the difference in the world between touching and 
knocking you. 

The plaintiff went on to state that Mrs. Star then let her see 
her brother, but put a quarter of an hour glass into her hand as 
the limit of her time. I never knew before such a rule enforced 
in the case of such unfrequent visits from such near relations. I 
was with my brother half an hour, and I was afterwards subjected 
to censure for having exceeded the time. Mrs. Star asked me 
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on tbe following morning why I bad not acknowledged it as a 
fisiult. I belieTC I said I tboaght I bad permission ; but I had to 
acknowledge it as a fault. Afterwards Mrs. Star told me sbe 
and Mrs. Kennedy had an interview of an hour with my brother. 
I never saw him again. I had no interview with tbe Bishop until 
the occasion of tbe commission. In November, 1866, my uncle, 
the Bet. Mr. Matthews, called at tbe convent. In January, 1866, 
I observed tbe sisters a good deal engaged in writing, principally 
with Mrs. Star and Mrs. Kennedy. In that month Mrs. Kennedy 
handed me a note from the Bishop, which first informed me of 
the commission. I wrote something on tbe back of it, and I 
destroyed it. It was merely to say that he bad decided on having 
a commission. I wrote an answer to inquire the day and also to 
ask what tbe charges were. 

Mr. C. BussBLL objected that it would be better tbe letter 
should be produced. 

Tbe Lord Chisf Justice observed that if the Bishop was here 
he could be called upon to produce it. 

Mr. SsTMouB then called for Dr. Cornthwaite, the Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Beverley. 

The Bishop was accordingly called for, and after a few moments 
appeared, and was called upon to produce the letter. He pro- 
duced the following letters. The first was dated in December, 
1866:— 

"My dear Lord, — I hope you will forgive^ me in my deep 
sorrow trespassing on your precious time. Well might I say ^ I 
did not know what sorrow was before ; ' but what I had to endure 
last night and yesterday I never shall forget. I never knew my 
position in tbe community until yesterday, when the rev. mother 
told me I was absolved from my vows, and that sbe was only 
waiting for orders from your Lordship in order to send me out in 
a secular dress at your desire, and that a secular dress was ready 
for me, and that you had told her she was to get me ready for a 
quick despatch. My lord, I hope I may never live to see me put 
such a dress on ; I trust I may never know what it is to be turned 
out without a home to shelter me. I shall never seek tbe shelter 
of my parents^ home; I could not bear that they should see me 
so. I cannot write; I can hardly see the letters. I look forward 
to the hope of seeing you. As the last favour I beg that I may 
see you ; I beg also that I may have an extra quarter of an hour 
with my uncle. On tbe last occasion I only saw him for ten 
minutes. He went away abruptly. I think be was hurt. I have 
never beard a word since. Since I saw your Lordship I have 
done my best to give satisfaction. I know I have committed 
many faults, but I have never wilfully broken my vows. May I 
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beg your Lordabip to tell me what I un, ooademned for ? Oh^ 
that I could see your Lordship! It is a. favour I beg of you^ 
My reverend mother says I do not seem to feel anything, but she. 
does not know my poor heart. I hope ihesy will never throw met 
on. the world. I beg you to forgive me^. and remain^ with alt 
affection and respect^ your obedient child in Christ/^ &c. 
It did not appear that this letter was answered*. Then there watt 
the following letter^ dated in January, 1866 : — 

^^ My dear Lord^-^I did deserve that my "pooir letter should be 
noticed. But I am grateful that you should have noticed it now.. 
My cross is a heavy one, but I say from, my heart, God's will be 
done ! I hope they will not send me out of religion after sixteen 
years — nearly the half of my life. No one ever entered into it- 
from purer motives. I hope they will not send me into a world 
I never loved. I did xiot know until lately you wished me to 
leave. Had I known your Lordsbip^s wish X would have gone 
anywhere rather than stay here contrany to your Lordship's wish. 
Oh, how I long to see your Lordship.. I fed that I would do* 
anything your Lordship told me you thought right. I should 
feel that it was God^s will. I now most earnestly beg your Lord- 
ship to be present. This I have and shall continue to beg of you. 
I also beg that I may be allowed a little time, with pen and ink,, 
in order to prepare for my triaL Once more I beg your Lord^ 
ship's presence I All I want is to see your Lordship ! — I am,, 
with the greatest respect, your humble child in Christ.^' 

The examination of the plaintiff was then continued. She 
said : — ^I received no statement of charges. I asked to be allowed 
to be alone for a short time to write in preparation for the com-r 
mission, and it was refused. 

The Lord Chibb JtisTicm.— Were you not allowed to go into 
your cell when you desired ? 

Plaintiff.— No, my Lord ; I could not go to my cell without a 
sister following me. The otliers might go for a few minutes, i£ 
they pleased, though there w«s a rule not to be absent more than, 
five minutes without special permission. The day before the 
commission I was allowed a short time for preparation. It waa 
very diflScult to write in the community room among all the other 
sisters. Mrs. Star told me she went to Liverpool, and saw Mr*. 
Porter (who was one of the commissioners). She said to me also 
on another occasion that I did not think that what I had said to 
my brother would be known, but that she had been told all. She 
asked me if I had told him that she had stripped me. I said, 
'* Yes.'' She said if she were to take me by the hair of the head 
and drag me downstairs from the top of the house to the bottom 
I. ought not to mention it I asked to renew my vows (according 
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to the roles) on New Year's day, bat she said she believed I had 
been absolyed from my vows. The day before the commis^on my 
uncle came to see me for a quarter of an hour. Some papmv I 
had prepared for my trial were taken away from me. (It wat 
stated that they had been destroyed.) The plaintiff then w^it oa' 
to state the formation of the commission^ composed of Canon 
Walker and Canon Chadwick^ Dr. O'Hanlon^ and two others* 
She said^ — ^I had no statement of charges befiure I went before 
the commission. There was a great pUe of written papers con- 
taining the charges — that is, the statements of the sisters against 
me. Portions were read to me, but not all. No witness ajqpeared 
against me, and there was no evidence heard. There were only 
those statements of the sisters, the contents of which I did not 
know except when any portion was read to me, and I was asked 
to answer it. No one was examined in support of the statements 
made against me, not even Mrs. Star. 

The charges were here called for, and the Bishop produced a^ 
small packet of writing on note paper, which being shown to thei 
plaintiff she said that it was not the pile of papers she had seen, 
before the commissioners, and it turned out that the writing 
produced was only the summary of the charges, which the^ 
Solicitor-General proceeded to read. It was arraiiged under 
several general heads — disregard of rules, want of truth, want of 
charity, neglect of scholastic duties, harshness to the schocd 
children, disrespect to Superior, &c. Under the head of neglect of 
school duties, for example^ there was this : — ^^ Much of the time 
employed in laughing and talking, &c., there are also charges of 
harshness to the school children^ want of punctuality, &c.^' Then 
under the head of "disrespect to superiors'' there was this— ''Taxing* 
the Superior with tyranny, speaking of her disrespectfully, acting 
in a violent manner towards her, murmuring against superiors 
behind their backs, answering them, complaining of being repri- 
manded," &c. Then under the head of " faults against poverty,'^ 
" excessive care of dress, unwillingness to part with superfluities.'^ 
Then^ again, " over-nicety as to food, and extravagant use of fuel, 
&c.'^ Then graver matters were introduced. Suspicion of theft 
having arisen, precautions were taken to discover the offender. A 
book which had been lost was found secreted in her cell. A pair 
of boots missed were found to be used by her, &c. 

After the reading of this document the examination of the 
plaintiflf was proceeded with. She described what passed before 
the commissioners. It appeared that under each head of charges 
in the summary there was a body of written statements made by 
some of the sisters, each sister (as the Lord Chief Justice put it) 
contributing her gmia of accusation, and this was alluded to in 
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the sntnmaiy as the ''evidence/^ There was at all events no 
other evidence produced. As each head of charges was read from 
the summary (said the plaintiff)^ I was asked whether or not it 
was true. I said it was untrue. Portions of the statements of 
the sisters were then read^ sometimes^ but not always. 

The LoBD Chief Justice. — ^Were not the statements of the 
sisters read to you ? 

Plaintiff. — ^No, my Lord. 

The LoBD Chief Justice. — Were you called upon to explain, 
and had you an opportunity of doing so? 

Pliuntiff. — I explained as well as I could. My uncle was there 
and asked some questions of me. 

The LoBD Chief Justice. — He could not ask questions of the 
witnesses, for there were none. 

Plaintiff. — He asked me questions for the purpose of explana- 
tion. I offered to make a statement as to my treatment in the 
convent, but I was not allowed to do so. The plaintiff stated that 
Dr. O'Hanlon took part in the case, and asked a few questions. 
Mr. Porter was particularly hostile to her. The commissioners 
sat two days, and when it was over she returned to the convent. 
She had not heard of the result until some time afterwards. She 
had written' to the Bishop on the 18th of January : — 

" My dear Lord, — I wished to write to you, but could not get 
permission. I feel you will forgive the liberty I am taking in my 
state of mind. My uncle left; without my knowing he was going. 
I think he was displeased with me, perhaps because I could not 
bring myself to follow the example of our Lord, and suffer with- 
out defending myself. I hope they will let me remain in religion. 
I feel I have been for years alone. I wish I could have written 
to your Lordship long ago to know what I was to do. I had not 
the least notion that you wished me to leave. I could have got 
into another convent. But now the rev. mother seems always 
displeased with me. Pray allow me to see you next week. I 
knew I had not a chance if you were absent from the investiga- 
tion. That was the reason I begged it so hard. Never shall I 
forget that 10th January ! I fancy I hear the words ' the accused 
is charged ' still ringing in my ears. Will you forgive me writing 
and allow me to see you ? '' 

On the 22nd January the Bishop wrote to me the following 
letter : — 

"Dear Sister Scholastica, — ^Your letter, just received, has 
hastened a communication which would otherwise have been de- 
layed until I heard from your uncle, with whom I have commu- 
nicated. I hereby require you to remove from the convent, and 
offer to absolve you from your vows, on a condition (stated after- 
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wards to be the hearing of ten massea). Under all the circum- 
stances^ as no advantage can arise from seeing you^ I must decline 
seeing you/^ 

After this Mrs. Star read to me a letter^ to the effect that the 
Bishop dispensed her from her vows ; and this formal communi- 
cation was enclosed^ dated 9th February, 1866 : — 

" These presents are to inform you that for good and sufficient 
reasons, and in virtue of faculties from the Holy See, I dispense 
you from your religious vows as a Sister of Mercy ; and I hereby 
commute them for the hearing of ten masses — which condition 
shall be satisfied by the first ten masses you hear after receiving 
this notice. And I permit you to leave the community and return 
to your friends. The formal document is in my possession, but 
a copy may be had if circumstances should hereafter arise to 
require it." 

This formal dismissal was enclosed in a letter from the Bishop to 
Mrs. Star : — 

'' Dear Bey. Mother, — ^I have sent Sister Scholastics a letter 
dispensing her from her vows on condition of ten masses — a con- 
dition which^ whether she will or not, will be fulfilled by the first 
ten masses she shall hear. She will then be free. The rest I 
leave to your prudence." 
There was another letter from the Bishop to Mrs. Star : — 

" Dear Rev. Mother, — In all you do be careful to have witnesses ; 
studiously avoid anything like force. Give the enclosed to Sister 
Scholastica," &c. 

Then there was a letter from the plaintiff to her brother, dated 
the 26th of February, breathing great distress about her depar- 
ture: — 

^* I know not what to do, if you do not do something to put 
an end to what I am enduring. . • • Let me see some of 
you. I cannot write to my poor parents. It is hard to me to 
think that I came here against their will. Do let me hear from 
you. I cannot accept a release from my vows. The rev. mother 
told me to-day I was absolved from my vows." 

The Plaintiff continued her evidence. — I had written to the 
Bishop before this, and had received a reply from him. That is 
a letter I wrote to the Bishop, and received a reply to it of the 
22nd of January. At 5 o'clock Mrs. Star came in ; Mrs. Ken- 
nedy was with her. She read to me as if from a letter that the 
Bishop had dispensed with my vows. She asked would I go. 
(Letter of the 9th of February read.) I said I would not j I said 
I would die rather than go. She said, " I can put you out." I 
said I would die where I was. This occurred in my cell. Mrs. 
Kennedy threatened all sorts of vengeance from Gtod and the 
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Bishop. Mrs. Star checked her. They left the cell after a little 
time. Shortly after Mrs. Star brought the secular clothes. They 
were taken away after some time. Later Mrs. Star came with a lay 
tuter. Mrs Star said I must go to the bath-room^ on the «aiEte 
floor as my eelL I went^ and Mrs. Star with me. The ftre was 
never relit while I was in the room^ which was till April. I was 
aot allowed any book during this time. A sister was always with 
me night and day. They took it by turns to be with me. I 
complained of the cold. The sisters were warmly clothed^ and 
had bottles of hot water for their feet. I had none of these. 
Two pieces of carpet I placed for my feet, but Mrs. Star took 
them away. I was removed to an attic. Mrs. Kennedy came 
one eyemng and said I was wanted. I went and saw Mrs. Star. 
The attic had been used for lumber. The sheets had been used 
by me since December, and this was in April. The door was 
fastened by a cord from the handle to a bed of a lay sister in 
the corridor. This was at night only. I remained in the attic 
all day. A sister sat at the door, and I was not allowed to leave 
4ihe room at all for anything. I had sheets, a soiled blanket, and 
2rug as bedclotinng. The blanket was affected with vermin. I 
complained, but no change was made. I asked to have the blind 
removed, as it made the room very dark ; but thrtt was Tef used. I 
was never allowed to go downstairs to meals after my clothes 
twere taken. There was one chair in the room, but I was 
{Brbidden to go to that, and sat on t^ floor. Sisters, when 
the weather got very warm, were changed as often as 18 times 
a day. 

The Lord Chief Justice. — There is one question I wish to 
ask you. You will understand what I mean. Were ytm net 
allowed during this time to leave your room for any purpose ? 

Plaintiff (emphatically). — No, my lord. (Letter of the 6th of 
3Pebruary, 1866, read.) When I wrote that letter Mrs. Star and 
Kennedy were present. Mrs. Star told me to say I could not 
leave the convent akme. My brother came to Hull in March. 
He saw me. He sent Sir H. Cooper, the phy^cian, to see me. 
The food had at this time been worse than formerly. Two sisters 
•at dose to -me wbeu'Sir H. Cooper saw me ; near enough to hear 
what I said. My brother asked them to leave me alone. He 
went out^him«elf. They did not leave. Next day my brother 
took me from the convent, axid I put my case in the hands of n^ 
friends and solicitor. 

This closed the examination in chief of the plaintiff, which (as 
it was now 1 o'clock) had lasted two entire days. There was 
now an adjournment, during which it was understood negotiationa 
were entered into, but had no result. 
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Hie plaintiff, cross-ezaflnined hy Mr. Hawkins. — ^I was twenty- 
one when I entered the convent. I had a wish from a very eari^ 
age to enter a convent. I knew no one in Baggot-street Cob* 
Tent. I knew a little of two ladies there. I had visited many 
convents of different orders. I had an interview with the 
Snpenoreas before I entered^ and she explained to me what I 
should have to do. I was a postulant six months for the purpose 
of informing myself of my duties and the austerities I should 
have to undergo. No postulants undergo austerities. Then I 
was a novice for two fuU years. During that time I was free 
from any vow^ but mixed with and was instructed in the duties of 
&e sisterhood. Sweeping and dusting were among the duties of 
the novices. I don^t remember any novice or sister scrubbing 
the floors. As a novice I had no copy of the rules. They were 
read to me once a week or more. Before I professed I had tried 
to make mysdf thoroughly acquainted with the rules, and I 
believed I had made myself so. We are not required to be 
thoroughly acquainted with the rules until we make our profes- 
sion. My act of professicm was after two and a half years' ex- 
perienee of what the duties of a professed nun were. The 
learned counsel here read from the rules of the mterhood as to 
poverty, and the witness said it was something to that effect 'She 
had heea taught, as what a nun riiould aim at, but it was a per- 
fection they could not obtain. (The rule as to the vow of obedimee 
was then read.) There was a book in which certain written in- 
structions were contained while I was a novice. My friends were 
treated as externa ; but there was a differenoe made between my 
relatives and other friends. (Rule as to letter writing read.) I 
understood all letters, except those to the Bishop, were read by 
the Lady Superior. 

The book of rules, which the plaintiff had received, was referred 
to, and it was found to contain this clause—* 

''It is our custom that all letters be opened by the Supe- 
rior, &c.'' 

A lai^r book produced, expounding and explahnng the rtdes, 
was likewise refened to, in whidi it ran thus — 

" All letters are to be submitted, open, to the Mother Superior^ 
who sends them or returns them as she judges expedient. She 
also receives and opens all letters that come; and no sister 'has 
any reason to be surprised at anv being withheld.'^ 

The Lord Chibv Justice observed that this seemed to vest 
an absolute discretion in the Superior. Would it be according to 
die rules to withhold the letter of a father or a mother ? 

The defendants' oeuneel insisted that it would be so. 

The LoBD Chief Justice seemed surprised, and said it was 
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not what he had supposed. It seemed to vest an absolute discre- 
tion in the Superior^ if she thinks proper to extinguish all natural 
affection in the sisters. 

The Solicitor-General observed that the former book^ the 
smaller one^ had alone been disclosed to the plaintiff^s adviser. 

The Lord Chief Justice observed that they did not seem to 
differ materially upon this point. (^ <^i^m 

Mr. Hawkins proceeded to examine the plaintiff upon the point. 
Was it not (he asked) explained to you that all correspondence 
must be submitted to the Mother Superior ? 

Plaintiff. — I believe it was. 

That is that she was to open them or not as she pleased ? — ^I 
believe it was so. 

Was there no complaint made against you before these charges? 
— No ; only general faults. 

When was your first breach with Mrs. Star? — When she asked 
me to reveal what passed in confession. 

Will you upon your oath swear that she asked you to tell what 
you had said in confession ? — Yes, what the priest had said to me. 

What the priest had said to you ; not what you had said to 
him ? — Yes, and also what I had said in confession. She said no 
other sister refused to do so* 

You had been two years under her ; had she never asked it 
before ? — ^No. 

Did it not seem to you most extraordinary ? — No, not very. 

Not very extraordinary to reveal what passed in confession ? Is 
there not a more sacred rule against it ? — Not against the penitent 
doing so. I never heard of any rule against it^ if the matter was 
of no great importance. 

The plaintiff was pressed a good deal about this. She said it 
occurred at what was called a manifestation of conscience, when 
no one else was present. 

You thought it wrong to make such a request? — Yes; I thought 
it wrong. 

Did you ever make any complaint of it before you went into 
the witness-box ? — I mentioned it in confession, not being quite 
certain whether I was right or wrong in refusing to answer. 

Except to the confessor, did you ever mention it to any one? 

The Lord Chief Justice. — Who was she to mention it to ? 

Mr. Hawkins. — The Bishop. 

The Lord Chief Justice. — Do you really think that any 
reasonable person would expect that she would do so ? 

Mr. Hawkins. — Why not, my Lord ? She had ample oppor- 
tunities of making any complaint she pleased, and did make 
complaints. 
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The Lord Chibf Justice. — When matters came to a climax ; 
but as to this particular matter^ it was hardly likely she had 
complained. 

Mr. Hawkins.— My Lord^ those whom I appear for attach 
great importance to this matter. 

The Lord Chief Justice.— That I can quite understand. 

Mr. Hawkins. — And we intend to call evidence in contra- 
diction. 

The Lord Chief Justice. — ^Tbat^ also^ I can quite understand ; 
and when the evidence is called, it will be for the jury to 
determine. 

The cross-examination was resumed, but nothing further ma- 
terial was elicited on the point. The plaintiff was then asked as 
to her letters, and she said she had sent them through the school- 
children. Mrs. Star, she said, considered her writing to her uncle 
a direct act of disobedience, though she herself did not. She felt, 
after Mrs. Star had once taken a dislike to her, that she should 
never be happy with her, and she wished to go to some other 
convent ; but she believed that Mrs. Star wrote to the Superiors 
of some other convents things of her which would prevent them 
from receiving her. Mrs. Star, she persisted, showed an unkind 
feeling towards her, and put her to do things apparently for the 
mere sake of tormenting her. She was pressed a great deal as to 
what she had said about her diet, especially as to her having only 
mutton when the other sisters had different meat; but she adhered 
to her story, and did not appear to be shaken in any way. She 
was pressed as to whether the other sisters had not done the 
menial household work of which she complained, but she declared 
that she had never seen them doing it. The cross-examination 
was then carried to other heads of ill-usage, with a view to show 
they were without foundation, and as to the alleged ill-treatment 
as to the bedding, and it was elicited that there were two addi- 
tional inmates at the house on the occasion (Mrs. Star and Mrs. 
Kennedy), which caused a pressure, and rendered it necessary that 
some one should be badly bedded. 

At a quarter past 4, the cross-examination not being concluded, 
the case was again adjourned. 



FOURTH DAY. 

The cross-examination of the plaintiff, which had lasted two 
days, was now resumed. She took her place in the witness-box 
as before, but at this point there was a conference between the 
Solicitor-General and Mr. Hawkins, in which it was observed 
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that the Boman Catholic Bishop of Beverley was invited to join. 
After the conference had lasted several minixtes. 

The Solicitor-General begged the Lord Chief Justice to ex- 
cuse the delay. He had made his learned friend an offer yester- 
day^ which he had to consider. His Lordship knew that there 
were interests involved in the case far beyond those of the plain- 
tiff and the defendants^ the parties to the action^ and the question 
was whether^ under all the circumstances^ he could accept it. 

The Lord Chief Justice. — That I can well understands Mr. 
Solicitor^ and perhaps it may tend to facilitate a settlement if the 
parties are allowed to retire and confer out of court. 

Mr. Hawkins expressed his thankfulness for ibis, and accord- 
ingly retired with the Solicitor-General and Mr. Mellish, Mr. C. 
Bussell^ and the Boman Catholic Bishop. They w^e absent some 
minutes. 

The SoLxccroR-GENBRAL first returned^ and said he believed 
Jitfae time would not turn out to have been lost. He explained that 
he had been a little inaccurate in saying that he had made the 
ftrst offer to the other side; be believed the first offer came 
from his learned friend. 

The counsel for the defendants and the Bishop continued out 
tyf court some time further. At lengthy 

Mr. Hawkins returned into court and addressed the Lord Chief 
Jmtice. — My Lord^ he said^ I can assure y<mr Lordship that I 
faave not^ so far as I am ccmcemed^ wasted a single moment. 

The Lord Csiep Justice. — Well, what is the result ? 

Mr. Hawkins* — I am afraid, my Lord, that until others wko 
oannot now be consulted <are commionicated with the -case (namot 
be settled. 

The Lo&o Cmxp Jiustice. — I was convinced that it would be 
«D, and felt frouL the first that the case must go on— *at all events 
jbr the pr^ent. 

The case then proeeeded, and the cross-examination of the 
fdaintiff by Mr. Hawkins was eontiaued. It was ^rst pointed to 
her allegations as to her having been made to staawl at school 
Jvours by orders of Mrs. -Star. She said Mrs. ^ar tcdd her to 
obey Mrs. M'Owne, the local superior at Clifford, and that Mrs. 
M^Owne gave her the order. I was not, said the plaintiff, on 
good terms with her. She treated me severely, and said she felt 
she was treating me so, and if I saw Mrs. Starts letters to het I 
should not wonder at it. 

Were you on good terms with anybody? — Yes, with the w^le 
•community until then, that is, till 1862. 

After then were you on good terms with them ? — No, I was not 
allowed to spesdc to them. 
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Not allowed to speak to them ? Do you mean to swear that ? — 
Yes. Mrs. Star said I was -a bad examiple^ and that they were not 
to converse with me, and after that if I spoke to them they only 
answered me with a word. 

The plaintiff went on i?o say, — ^Mrs. Star said she had given me 
too much liberty, and meant to " pull me down/' After the order 
to stand at school I never sat at school hoars. 

The cross-examination was then conducted to very trifling 
matters, upon which. 

The LoBD Chief J^ubtice observed that this really seemed a 
waste of time. What was the use of taking the plaintiff through 
these trivial matters, and having them all over again ? Would it 
iBOt be better to come at once to those more important matters as 
to the treatment t^ plaintiff had been subjected to with a view to 
jiFOcure her ^^pidsion, and which in reality did lead to it 7 He 
begged the learned counsel to observe that if he failed to cross- 
examine the plaintiff upon these matters, and he afterwards 
adduced evidence to contradict her, he should allow her to be re- 
ladled, and he thought it would be far more fair to cross-examine 
^r while she was now in the witness-box about them. 

Mr. Hawkins said he wished to cross-ex amijie her as to all 
jnatters as to which he intended to call witnesses to contradict 
her. 

The LoKD Chixt Svwmc^i — But would it not be better to 
xroBS-«camine her as to those-maliters in respect of which the treai- 
aoent by these ladies did appear (so far as the evidence has yet 
-gone) to have been harsh ? 

Mr. HAWKI196 «aid he would not fail to dofio. 

The plaintiff was then cross-examined as to the incident oFlfrB. 
'Star taking her tablels from her, on which something was written. 
She admitted that what was written on it was something about 
her hanring two -months before seen Mrs. M*Gwne on the top of a 
tower for «ome hours with a Mr. Collins. This, she «aid, ** dis- 
odified'*4ier. 

Mr. Hawriks^ — ^Why did not you tell tfie local superior of it ? 

Maautiff^ — Why, she was Ae local superior. (Mik3i 
daughter.) 

The cross-examination on this matter wm proceeded -with fiyr 
sometime, but it was not material. She was then asked as to 
various other matters,^wfai<^ appeared of a veiy slight character. 
She was pressed as to various memoranda irf hers in a pocket- 
book, which had been taken from her. She «aid she believed it 
was the book taken from her in May, 1865, at the time Mrs. Star 
'had stripped her. 

The LoKD Chxbf Jitstice asked for the book^and read from it 
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various entries^ such as these^ ^'Smootli way which deceives 
persons/' '^ Every day adds to your guilt/' "Not done ^ork at 
10/' "Kept fasting/' " Scolded for speaking/' "Not allowed to 
speak to sisters/' " Not to see my mother." 

The plaintiff, in answer to the Lord Chief Justice^ said these 
were memoranda of things which the Superioress (Mrs. Star) had 
said to her or done to her. 

Mr. Hawkins asked her as to the memorandum^ '^ Smooth way 
which deceives people." 

The plaintiff said this was one of the things that Mrs. Star had 
said to her in the presence of the others^ and which she could not 
reply to at the time. 

She was then cross-examined as to the incident of Mrs. Star 
showing her a letter from her brother and snatching it from her 
before she had read it through. She persisted in her statement^ 
and she was then pressed as to whether it was not the right of the 
Superior according to the rules. 

TheLoKD Chief Justice. — Say rather power. For "right" 
means what is rightly exercised^ and we are not now inquiring 
merely what may have been within the power of the Superior ac- 
cording to the rules ; but whether that power was honestly exer- 
cised or abused for the purpose of oppression and persecution. 
The charge is that the rules were altered for the purpose of in- 
flicting persecution upon the plaintiff^ with a view to drive her out 
of her house. It is not a mere question of strict rights according 
to the rules. For rules established and powers given for the best 
of purposes and with the best of intentions may be abused for the 
purposes of oppression and persecution^ and that is the real 
question before us. 

Mr. Hawkins said he should be prepared to show that the 
Superioress in what she had done had acted for the best^ and with 
a view to what was required for the welfare of the establishment. 

The Lord Chief Justice. — Possibly so; but that is- the 
question, and not merely what the rules might strictly authorize* 

The plaintiff further stated that a great part of the letter ap- 
peared to have been erased. She was then pressed as to whether 
the Superioress had not the power of doing this according to the 
rules, and she said she believed she had. 

The plaintiff was then pressed as to an alleged offer to send 
her back to Baggot-street Convent, whence she had come. She 
said she should have been glad to go back there, and that the 
nuns loved her, but she had not believed that it was really meant 
to send her there. 

She was then cross-examined as to penances imposed upon her in 
case of any faults committed by her. She was particularly asked as 
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to the incident of the putting the duster upon her head^ and was 
pressed as to whether she had not kept it on voluntarily after 
she had been told she might take it oflf ; which, however, she per- 
sistently denied. She said, on the contrary, she had taken it off as 
soon as she had permission. 

She was then cross-examined as to the incident of the takin_ 
off her clothes by Mrs. Star ; and adhered to her story. She 
said it lasted altogether three-quarters of an hour. 

She was then asked as to her statement of insufficient blankets ; 
and persisted in her story. She had asked once for another, and 
had been refused, and told to bear it for her sins. On one occa- 
sion Mrs. Star had dragged the blanket off her bed. 

Mr. Hawkins. — Did you ask her why she did it ?— No. 

Whjr, if she were to drag you out of bed would you not ask her 
what it was for? — She did nearly as bad. 

On your oath what did she do which was nearly as bad ? — She 
rushed into my room once when I was asleep and dragged the 
bedclothes off me. 

The plaintiff was pressed as to the time at which this occurred. 
She could not give the precise date, but said it was after she had 
left the convent at Hull, in 1862. She was asked a good deal as 
to violations of the rules of the order, in regard to speaking too 
much, &c. She said all the rules were required to be strictly 
observed. She was asked as to the way in which faults were 
required to be acknowledged, and she said when she was a novice 
and at Baggot-street they were acknowledged standing, but that 
Mrs. Star introduced the practice of kneeling on those occasions. 
She used to make her acknowledge faults every morning kneeling 
before the lay sisters and novices, — that is, when there were any 
faults to acknowledge. Mrs. Star also compelled her to acknow- 
ledge all faults, wilful or otherwise, whereas at Baggot-street it 
was not so. The plaintiff was then cross-examined as to the 
incident of her taking a pair of boots to wear, which she said 
occurred as long ago as 1857, and of which she only heard for the 
first time before the Commission in 1866. She said the truth of 
the matter was this : — A prelate visited the house, and her own 
boots were rather old, and so she took a pair of Mrs. Kennedy^s 
to wear for a few hours. She had previously had her leave to 
take little things like that, though on this particular occasion she 
had not an opportunity of asking leave. It was not unusual for 
the sisters to take each other^s things in that way, and Mrs. 
Kennedy had more than once lent her things, and had lent her 
boots to wear before, and so she thought there was no harm in 
taking a pair on this occasion, just to wear for a few hours. She 
would have asked her leave had she been there, but Mrs. Kennedy 
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happened to be out of the house. She herself told Mrs^ Kemiedy 
of her having them, and Mrs. Kennedy afterwards gave her them,, 
and had, indeed, offered them to her before. 

The cross-examination was then again continued toi more 
trifling matters, as being late at calls to duties, &c. She said the 
nuns had to kiss the floor when, ihej were late. Mrs» Star had 
introduced the usage. Mrs. Star and. Mrs. Kennedy, howevar, 
never kissed the floor, whether they were late or not. (Laughter.) 
She was then pressed as to whether she had not put the clock 
backward or forward, but she denied that she had ever done such 
a thing in her life, that is, for her own purposes, nor otherwise 
than merely to regulate the clock mdien she was in. charge of it* 
Nor was she ever charged with doing it ; and- she had heard of it 
for the first time before the Commissioners. She was then asked 
as to whether some candle ends had not be^i found in her cdl, 
but declared she had never heard of it before. She was then 
pressed as to whether she had not been found out in an untruth,^ 
which she strenuously denied. She was then asked as to taking a. 
pocket-handkerchief, and said she had never heard of it before 
now. She was asked if a child had not been found crying, and' 
said she had been beaten by the plaintiff for having told upon her, 
which the plaintiff entirely denied. She declared she had never 
heard of such an incident, and being, pressed said slie had never 
slapped or beaten a child. She was then asked about having 
taken part of the children's dinners, and this also she totally 
denied; neither had she ever heard of it until the Commission. 
She was asked as to neglecting a sick sister, and declared she had 
never done so, and never heard of it until, the Commission. She 
was asked whether she had not in writing to the Superioressi 
admitted having been rather unkind to the children, and she said 
she had, but did not herself think that she had been guilty of an. 
imkindness. 

Mr. Hawkins. — ^Would you, then, admit that you had told an 
untruth when you had not done so ? — No, I should not — ^without 
some explanation. 

Would you acknowledge unkindness or negligence if you had 
not been guilty of it ? — Yes, if my local superior told me that I 
had been. 

The Lord Chief Justice. — There is a clear distinction between 
the two kinds of case. Persons might differ in their ideas of uil- 
kindness or negligence, and if the Superior said she had been 
guilty of such a fault, she might consider herself bound by 
obedience to admit it; but it would be otherwise of a specific 
chaise of an act — a matter of fact — of which there could be no 
difference of opinion. 
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Mr. Hawkins oontmued, however, his examination on the 
point, and asked the plaintiff if she would admit having committed, 
an act of dishonesty if she had not committed it, and she said she 
diould not. 

Some applanse having been several times elicited by the answers 
given, 

Mr. Hawkins complained of it with some warmth. 

The Lord Chugb Justice said he hoped it would not occur 
again. Nothing, he said, was more distressing to those wha 
*were engaged in the administration of justice thw these manifes-^ 
tations of feeling. 

Mr. Hawkins said he was obliged to his Lordship, and was 
sure that such would be his feeling. He was persuaded that his 
Lordship and the jury were mindful that the case was not half 
over, and that they desired to hear it patiently to the last. 

The cross-examination was then continued, and was directed to 
what occurred before the commissioners. Her uncle had attended 
before them, she said, on her behalf. The summary of charges 
was read over to her, she said, aud she was asked if she had any 
answer. She sdd, however, she was told that no charges against 
the other sisters would be Ustened to. Whenever she was asked 
as to anything she gave an explanation. She was asked whether 
she had not an opportunity of answering the charges. 

The Lord Chief Justice observed that the charges, which 
would take two or three hours to read, had never been communL. 
cated to her. 

Mr. Hawkins. — She says the summary was read to hen 

The Lord Chibf Justice. — But the mere summary would be 
nothing without the facts on which they were founded. 

Mr. Hawkins. — ^They were communicated to her uncle, the 
Rev. T. Matthews. 

The Lord Chief Justice. — Well, you had better get it from 
him ; I presume he will be called. 

The Solicitor-General. — Oh, certainly, my lord. 

Mr. Hawkins [then dropped the matter, and after one or two 
minor matters asked the plaintiff whether she had not known 
she was free to go away if she pleased. — ^When the bishop wrote. 

But you did not intend to go ? — "No^ I did not 

Now, do you mean to say that you* were not perfectly free in. 
the house? — No, I was not. 

Do you mean to swear that you were confined within the four 
walls of your room ? — Yes, I was ; a sister held the door of my 
room, and would not let me leave. 

Do you mean to say that you were kept within the four walls 
of your room ? — ^Yes, I was obliged to remain there. 
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Do you mean to swear that you were not allowed to leave your 
room for any purpose? Ton understand what I mean? — I say 
that I was kept there^ and once when I was going to one of those 
places^ and was very ill^ one of the sisters held the door and 
would not let me. 

She was pressed a good deal about this^ but adhered to it. 

The cross-examination was then directed to show that she 
might have left if she wished^ and that she would not go. She 
was asked if she had not said she never would go of her own free ^ 
will^ and she admitted it. A passage in a letter of hers to Mrs. 
Star was read to her : — 

^'From the course of treatment you have pursued I wish to 
say that I will never leave the convent of my own free will. So 
if you are determined to expel me, you must put me out by force. 
If such be your resolve^ pray put me out now, as my brother is 
here and will take me with him.'' 

In answer to the Lord Chief Justice, she said she wrote this 
after seeing her brother. 

Mr. Hawkins. — ^Did not Mrs. Star say she was not going to 
use force, but the doors were open, and that she wished you to 
leave ? — I don't remember her saying that. 

Why did you want to be expelled by force ? — ^My brother said 
he would take legal steps. 

The Lord Chief Justice. — It is very plain what was in their 
minds — that if she left of her own accord it would be said to be 
her own voluntary act, and deprive her of the right to claim 
redress for it. 

Mr. Hawkins. — ^Were you not invited to leave, and did you 
not decline to do so? — ^Yes. 

Were you not told that you were a disturber of the peace and 
comfort of the house? — ^No, I do not remember that. 

Mr. Hawkins, after one or two further questions, which 
elicited nothing, sat down and closed his cross-examination. 

Re-examined by the Solicitor-Genbbal. — I never saw the 
printed book before. The Superioress kept it in her drawer. I 
think I heard the chapter as to the opening of letters by the 
Superioress read. I never knew any letters to have been withheld 
from sisters. I never remember letters describing death or 
illness of relations being withheld from other sisters. As far as 
the priest is concerned, what passes in confession [is sacred. 
It is not obligatory on the penitent. The penitent may mention 
as an act of humiliation what the priest says to her. No one has 
a right, however, to ask what passes between confessor and 
penitent. It is part of manifestation of conscience to make 
some general statement of spiritual experience, but that is very 
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different from asking as to what had passed in confession. It 
comes to this — the priest cannot disclose what has passed ; the 
penitent may, if she pleases; but no one has a right to ask any- 
thing about it. 

The plaintiff was then asked as to several letters of her 
relatives which had been withheld from her, and were now pro- 
duced by the defendants. 

Those letters were put in. The first contained this passage : — 
" He (her brother) felt your position so deeply that we could get 
nothing from him." The next letter had this passage: — "We 
attribute your silence to illness." Upon receipt of this the 
Superioress showed her the letters. 

The Lord Chief Justice. — Was there anything t6 account for 
their being withheld from her ? 

The Solicitor-Oeneral. — Only the passage as to feeling her 
position so deeply, &c. 

The plaintiff was then asked as to some alteration in the Book 
of Customs as to the visits of friends and relations. The original 
rule was that the sisters should not see them too frequently. The 
new rule appeared to be that they were not to be seen above once 
a month for a quarter of an hour. The plaintiff said she did not 
know when that rule was added, and it was not in the books she 
had. The plaintiff went, on to state that Mrs. Star, in 1862, had 
told her she had communicated with the Superioress in Baggot- 
street, as to her having committed a fault in writing to her uncle 
without leave. 

A passage from a letter of Mrs. Star to the Bishop was here 
read, dated 1862 :— 

" I find myself compelled to have recourse to your Lordship in 
the affair of Sister Scholastica. Negotiations for her transfer to 
Baggot-street or to St. Mary's, Drogheda, have failed, and it only 
remains to beg your Lordship's intervention. The charge against 
her is her writing on two occasions to her uncle, the Rev. Thomas 
Matthews, without the knowledge of her superiors, to employ his 
influence in getting her removed to another community. . . . 
The Superioress of Baggot-street said she could not re-admit her 
after seven years' absence, and after dismissal from another house 
on the ground of disobedience." 

The Lord Chief Justice observed that it appeared the de- 
fendant,' Mrs. Star, had proposed to the plaintiff to return to 
Baggot-street. It was to be presumed that the obstacle had been 
removed in the mean time ; otherwise the offer would be nugatory. 

The Solicitor-General. — Well, now, about those boots. The 
Cardinal (Cardinal Wiseman) visited the convent, and you 
borrowed the boots for a few hours ? — Yes. 
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Excuse the joke — anxious to put your best boots forward? — 
Yes, that was all. 

The Solicitor-General appeared about to dose his re-examina- 
tion, making an allusion to some suggestions in the cross-ex- 
amination as to levity of conduct, when 

The Lord Chief Justice interposed, and said,— I don't know, 
Mr. Solicitor-General, whether your attention has been directed 
to some passages in the written statements which formed the basis 
of the charge before the commissioners. In one of them there is 
a very distinct and serious accusation. 

The Solicitor-General. — My Lord, we have not seen them. 
They were in the Bishop's custody. 

The Lord'Chiep Justice. — ^Then you should see them. They 
contain a very serious charge as to impropriety of conduct. 

The Solicitor-General. — We applied to the Bishop to furnish 
us with copies, but he declined to do so, although he has sup- 
plied them to the other side. 

The Lord Chief Justice. — It is necessary to go into those 
matters which formed the cause of dismissal from the convent, 
and for that reason I called Mr. Hawkins' attention to them that 
be might cross-examine the plaintifif upon them. 

The Solicitor-General. — We had them first in our hands 
when they were produced by the .Bishop under his subpoena, and I 
had not time to read them. 

The Lord Chief Justice. — It is but common fairness to you 
that you should see them, for the sentence pronounced upon the 
plaintiff was based upon these statements. There was no other 
evidence adduced against her, for these charges were never put 
into such a shape that they could be reduced to evidence. No 
witnesses were produced, and the plaintiff had no opportunity of 
asking any questions of those who made these statements against 
her. It was upon these written statements the sentence was pro- 
nounced upon her. It is, therefore, as a matter of common 
justice, necessary that you should know what these statements were. 

Mr. Mellish said he was not aware that they were in evidence. 
He had not put them in; would his learned friend do so? 

The Solicitor-General. — I put them in ! 

The Lord Chief Justice. — If they are not in evidence, of 
course I can have no control over them. All I know is, that 
I thought they were in evidence, and they have been before me 
all day and yesterday as evidence. If they are not in evidence, 
I have no command over them, and hand them back to you (the 
defendants' counsel) ; but all I can say is, that if they are not 
given to the plaintiff's counsel it will afford ground for very strong 
animadversion and dissatisfaction. 

The Solicitor-General here stated that in May, 1868, the 
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plaintiflF's solicitors wrote to the Bishop, asking for inspection and 
copies of these statements, and his solicitor, after some delay, 
replied : — " His Lordship desires me to inform you that as these 
documents related to the discipline and good government of the 
eonvent, and were supplied for his own information as eccle- 
siastical judge and superi(»r, he felt bound to regard them as 
priTileged comisunicat^ns and therefore copies of them.''' His 
Lordship, however, fiumiriifid copies cithern to the oth^ side so that 
it seemed they were only privileged as against one party. (A laugh.) 

Mb. Hellish. — Well, my Lord, what do you wish me t» do in 
the matter ? 

The Lord Chib; Justice. — Well, I think that in common fair- 
ness you ought to let* the other i^de see them. 

Mr. Hellish. — ^Why does not my learned frien^ put them in ? 

The Lord Chief Justice. — ^Why, you can hardly expect him 
to make evidence against his client of statements he has never seen, 
and which she never had even read to her. 

Mr. Hellish. — ^Then, why are they wanted at all? 

The Lord Chief Justice. — ^Because from the announcement 
of an intention to call the defendants, it may be inferred that these 
statements which they made before the Commissioners will fprm 
the basis of their present evidence against the plaintiff, and it is 
but reasonable that she should know what they were, espedally 
as to this moment she has never heard their contents. 

One of the jury stated that the statements were signed by the 
diflferent sisters who made them. 

Hr. Hellish. — If your lordship has read these statements, you 
will know that in Hrs. Starts there is one which puts us in this 
great difficulty — that to the minds of people generally it might 
convey a meaning quite different from what it would convey 
among the inmates of convents. 

The Lord Chief Justice. — I must say that this statement was 
one which would be calculated to produce a strong impression on 
the minds of the Commissioners. 

Hr. Hellish said he thought not, and added that no use of that 
part of the statement had been made in cross-examination. 

The Lord Chief Justice. — ^Well, take your own course. 

The Solicitor-General, — ^All I can do, my Lord, is to ask the 
other side for copies. 

Hr. Hellish. — Rather than that my learned friend showld 
make the refusal matter of observation he shall have them. 

The Lord Chief Justice. — ^Well, as the jury do not wish to sit 
late on Saturday, we will adjourn, and before our next meeting 
you will have seen copies. 

The Solicitor-General expressed his obGgations.^ 

The Court then adjourned. 

E 2 
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' yiPTH DAY. 

The re-examination of the plaintiff by the Solicitob-Oenebal 
was resumed. — I neTor remember taking a book for the purpose 
of secreting it nor withoi^t permission. * There would be no fault 
in doing what I did. I remember no order given by the Su- 
perioress that less clothes should be given, except to me. 

The Lord Chief Justice. — Mr. Solicitor-General, would you 
mind saying "Mother Superior'* instead of "Superioress*'? 
You, whose English is always so good, will, I am sure, excuse 
this suggestion. ':^ Superioress '* somehow grates upon the ear. 

The Solicitor-Gene^l. — Quite so, my Lord. I am obliged 
to you. I ought to have remembered that " superior '* is in Latin 
both masculine and feminine. 

The re-examination of the plaintiff was then continued. There 
was one of the priests of Hull with whom now and then I 
spoke. 

Did you ever in any way try to attract his attention ? No ; 
I never did anything of the kind. 

You are quite sure? — Quite certain. 

Did you ever put yourself in his way? — No; I never did. 

Then of course you did not do so " constantly '* or '^ need- 
lessly '* ? — No ; I never did. 

Were you ever seen in a state of excitement about the house ? 
— ^No ; never that I am aware of. 

Did you ever throw yourself in his way so as to be repeatedly 
forbidden ? — No ; I never was forbidden. 

Do you remember going on your knees by his side, pulling 
things out of his hand, and wishing hiiA to go with you? — ^No; 
nothing of the kind. 

Do you remember anything which would give the least colour 
to such a story ? — I have not the least idea of it. 

Do you remember a sister (mentioned) dying at the convent, 
and wishing to have a medal buried with her?— Yes; I remember 
her dying, but I remember nothing about a medal. 

You did not take it ? — Oh, no ; I was greatly attached to her, 
and it was not likely that I should do such a thing. 

Did you ever take any medal ? — ^No. 

Did you ever take the dinners of the school children, and eat 
them ? — ^No, I never took the smallest particle of food from any 
of them. I never heard of it before, that is, until, in a general 
way, it was mentioned at the commission. 

Had you ever any clandestine correspondence except the two 
letters to a priest 7 — ^No. 
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Had you ever struck any of the school children f — ^No, I never 
did such a thing in my life. 

Were you in the habit of finding fault and making mischief 
about the sisters behind their backs, and telling stories against 
them ? — Ho ; I never did such a thing; I am quite sure. 

This closed the examination of the plaintiff, which had lasted 
the greater part of four days. 

The next witness was the plaintiff's mother, Mrs. Saurin, who 
stated that from her earliest years she took an interest in visiting 
the poor in her neighbourhood. She said, — ^Two other of my 
daughters are in a convent, and a son is a Jesuit priest. She 
was very desirous for a long time of becoming a nun, though I 
was not desirous of it. Finally we consented, and she passed 
her novitiate at Baggot-street. She appeared happy and con- 
tented there. On the occasions of my visits there I saw the 
Mother Superior and the sisters, and I had every reason to 
believe she lived happily among them. The proposal for her 
removal to England took me by surprise, and I went to ex- 
postulate against it. Her uncle, the Rev. Mr. Matthews, saw the 
archbishop about it. The summer after she went, in September, 
1856, 1 went over to Clifford to see her. She then seemed happy, 
and the Mother Superior seemed kind to her. Shortly after 
that (next year) Mrs. M'Owne and Mrs. Star came over to 
Dublin, and I went there to see them. My daughter had written 
to me that the Mother Superior wished to see me. I had an 
interview with Mrs. Star, who said my daughter was quite well 
and very happy, and would write every month. That reconciled 
me to her remaining at Clifford. After that I had letters from 
her and Mrs. Star expressing the same feeling of satisfaction. 
At a later period, in 1861, 1 gave them to the Rev. Mr. Matthews 
to show how changed she was. 

At this point the Rev. Mr. Matthews, the uncle of the plaintiff, 
was called upon to produce these letters, and said he had given 
them to the Bishop. 

Mr. Mbllish said the Bishop was unfortunately unwell, but 
had left his papers, which would be searched in order to discover 
them. 

They could not, however, be found. 

The witness was cross-examined bv Mr. Mellish as to his 
having given them to the Bishop, and he persisted in his state- 
ment. He further stated that in January, 1866, be wrote to the 
Bishop for them in these terms : — 

" I have only now, before closing this correspondence, to request 
you to enclose me the three letters of Mrs. Star to Mrs. Saurin, 
which I left with your lordship at York.'' 
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Thai letter was not answered to me^ but there was a letter to 
Mr. Boberts^ the plaintiff ^s solicitor^ to the effect that he had a 
recollection of Mr. Matthews having shown him some letters^ but 
he had no recollection of ever having had them in his possession. 

The Lord Chief Justice.*— No doubt they have been mislaid. 
It was some years ago. 

The Solicitor-General. — No doubt, my lord. All I want is 
to lay a foundation for secondary evidence of their contents. 

The Lord Chief Justice. — We may now have the contents of 
the letters from the Rev. Mr. Matthews. 

The rev. gentleman then stated that the general character of 
the letters was that they were highly commendatory of the 
plaintiff. 

The Lord Chief Justice. — ^Was there any expression of dis- 
satisfaction ? 

The Rev. Mr. Matthews. — ^Not the slightest. On the ccmtrary, 
the very opposite. They expressed the highest satisfaction. 

The examinatidi of Mrs. Saurin was then resumed. — My recol- 
lection, she said, of the letters quite concurs with that which has 
just been stated. In the summer of 1861 I visited my daughter. 
I had visited her several times before and found everything going 
on satisfactorily. In the autumn of 1861 my husband was very 
ill, and I was anxious that my daughter should come over to see 
him. I wrote to the Mother Superior to express that wish* 
(Letter called for.) 

A letter was produced in which was this passage : — 

'^ Mr. Saurin is much worse, and bis illness may at any time 
prove fatal.'' 

The Lord Chief Justice observed that this showed there had 
been a previous letter. 

Witness stated that she had no answer from Mrs. Star. Mr. 
Saurin got worse, and she wrote again in a more pressing maimer. 
To this Mrs. Staar sent this answer : — 

" My dear Mrs. Saurin, — I am sorry to refuse to comply wifli 
any wish of yours which may occasion pain to you. I assure you 
nothing would give me greater pleasure than to afford you any 
comfort and consolation in my power. So far from keeping h^ 
from being near you, I should be willing to allow her to return 
to Ireland altogether, if by so doing unbappiness could be pre- 
vented; but for the present a visit is impossible, for reasonal 
cannot explain.'' 
To this Mrs. Saurin said she replied in these terms : — 

'' My dear Bev. Mother, — I cannot say how pained I am in 
being obliged to enter upon matters personal. You say at presei^ 
a visit is impossible. I take it in a short time you will be able to 
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let Mr. Sanrin have tHe pleasure of seeing our daughter. How is 
it I never receive anj answer to mj letters f I always felt that 
in letting our child be a religious she did not abandon what was 
always with her a duty-— oboiience to parental authority ; and I 
feel that I have still a right to hear from her frequently. Can it 
be that she has willingly given up this duty ? or have her letters 
been withheld^ and has she become a slave ? To neither of these 
conditions will I ever subscribe. You are the last person I should 
wish to break t^rms with, but I must inskt upon our natural rights 
being respected.^' 

And there was another letter from Mrs. Saurin, in which there 
were these expressions : — 

^' The dear sister (her daughter) has made such an appeal to 
your generosity, I hope you will yield to it/' &c. 

Mrs. Sanrin stated that at this time she had written several 
letters which had not been answered. At last she wrote this : — 

" Dear Mother Superior,— Your note afflicts me. Mr. Saurin 
wished to have taken a journ^ to see his daughter, but could not. 
He feels it a great privation to have a child beyond a reasonable 
reach of seeing her. His health and all our ages make it dis- 
tressing. Perhaps it was wrong not to make an application to the 
bishop ; but should these ' peculiar drcumstances ' pass away it 
would save us aU a great deal of trouble. I trust you will be able 
to give me a definite idea of the time when Mr. Saurin may expect 
to have the happiness of seeing his daughter.'' 

Then, having no answer, Mrs. Saurin said she wrote again in 
Octob^, 1862 .-- 

" Dear Rev. Mother, — I am disappointed in not hearing from 
you. I am pained to intrude my private affairs, but the peculiar 
difficulties oblige me to do so. I am sorry to inform you that 
Mr. Saurin is worse, and that he is labouring under a disease which 
may at any time prove fataL This is a state of things which I do 
not like to make known to our daughter, as it might overwhelm 
her. He is most anxious to see her, when you think proper to 
permit her to visit Brogheda to see him. He wishes also to 
arrange his temporal affairs, and one of the conditions of our 
giving our consent to her going to England was that she should 
come to Ireland in circumstances such as these. Dr. CuUen 
sanctioned the arrangement, and you promised me that it should 
be so when I met you in Dublin. Hoping to hear from you, I 
remain, &c.'' 

Tben came an answer 6com the defendant, Mrs. Star, dated 
November?, 1861:— 

*^Dear Mrs. Saurin, — I regret exceedingly to hear that Mr. 
Saoxin's health is still declining. It would afford me the greatest 
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pleasure to be able to allow your daughter to come over and see 
him if it were possible. I cannot explain the private affairs of 
the community^ and can only repeat that she cannot go at present, 
nor can I say when she can, nor if she ever can, visit Ireland. It 
entirely depends on circumstances over which I have no con- 
trol ; and these obstacles may' last for many years. I was no 
party to any arrangement for her to visit you. If once a sister 
leaves one diocese for another, the former Superior has no control 
over her. The only promise I made I fulfilled by taking her to 
Ireland on a former occasion. The only way in which I can 
meet your wishes is this. If you can arrange with any Irish 
community to take her permanently, I will endeavour to manage 
for her removal, but I should require to hear from the rev. mother 
that she is willing to receive her before I make the application to 
the Bishop. She told me last year that her father meant to leave 
property to the other children, in which case an arrangement 
might be made. The sum of j£250 paid as dowry to the Baggot- 
street house was not transferred to us. Nor have we received 
the interest upon it. The custom is that the dowry belongs to 
the house where the profession takes place, &c/' 
To this the witness said she wrote this answer : — 

"Dear Rev. Mother, — I am in receipt of your letter, and I 
must say it is quite explicit. But either you or our daughter 
must be under a gross mistake about his intentions as to his dis- 
position of his property. If he does anything, it will be of his 
own freewill. You are mistaken as to the amount furnished to 
Baggot-street ; it was considerably above j£300, and to that she 
has a right, by every law, human and divine. Her going to 
England to assist in working the mission there was on the con- 
dition I expressed at Dublin — that she should return when desired. 
Aiid though the sum of £300 was small, you must know that 
many a good nun has not had a third part of that amount. I 
should be satisfied that she should remain wherever her superiors 
might decide; but her rights 1 must maintain. I trust she is in 
good health. She does not answer our letters. It was promised 
that she should write to us every month.'' 

(All this correspondence was in the autumn of 1861.) 
The witness then continued her evidence. — In January, 1862, 
I saw the Bev. Mr. Matthews, and he made a communication to 
me. In consequence of that I went to Hull to see Mrs. Star. 
My daughter was at Clifford then. At Hull I saw first Mrs. 
Kennedy, and asked her what was the matter about my daughter. 
She said Mrs. Star, the Mother Superior, would tell me. Mrs. 
Star then saw me, and I asked what my daughter had done. 
She said she had a light in her cell when she went to bed, and 
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told untruths^ &c. I said I would go to Clifford to see my 
daughter. She said if I went without a note from her I could 
not see her, and she gave me a note, with which I went to Clif- 
ford. At first I was refused access to mj daughter. Then I said 
I had a note from the Mother Superior, and I was admitted. I 
saw my daughter from the door, but she did not come to me nor 
speak to me, and she seemed dull. Mrs. M'Owne then came in. 
At first she refused me leave to see her. At last she came to me. 
She was crying. I said, *' My dear child, are you a prisoner ? '* 
I told her Mrs. Star's complaints, and asked her about them. She 
said she did her best, &c. I was there about two hours. I could 
not say how much of that time I was with my daughter alone. 
Mrs. M'Owne came in and out a good deal. My daughter made 
a complaint to me. I asked the cause of the great change I 
observed in her. On former occasions she seemed happy and 
comfortable, but now she appeared very much afflicted. The wit- 
ness went on to state that in 1868 she lost a son, and wrote to 
her daughter (the plaintiff) about it, but it was some time before 
she heard she was aware of it. In September, 1868, she went to 
Clifford and saw her daughter. Both of us (said the witness) were 
much affected. She made statements to me. In consequence of 
that I went to Hull to see Mrs. Star. She came into the room 
and stood looking at me for some moments without speaking to 
me. I asked her if she did not know me. She said yes. 1 asked 
after my daughter. She said she was at school. I afterwards 
saw her; she seemed very ill. She looked cold and badly clad. 
I communicated with the BLev. Mr. Matthews, and since then I 
have been guided by his advice. 

Mrs. Saurin was then cross-examined by Mr. Mellish, who 
asked her as to complaints made by Mrs. Star as to her daughter's 
disregard of the rules, &c., and also as to the circumstances of the 
interviews, with a view to show that she had seen her daughter 
alone as long as she pleased. She was further pressed as to 
whether Mrs. Star had not in 1861 suggested her daughter's 
removal. 

Did she not ask you to remove your daughter, and say that if 
you didn't do so she shoidd be compelled to write to inform the 
Bishop? — ^No; she never said anything about it. 

Did she not recommend that your daughter should be removed 
to another community ? — She said nothing about it. 

Did you not suggest that she should be removed to Hull ? 
— ^I said I thought that ^if she went to Hull, and they became 
reconciled, it would be better, and all this unpleasantness might 
pass away. 

The witness was pressed a good deal with a view to show that 
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this showed confidence in Mrs. Star, and a desire to bring her 
daughter more closeij under her eye. (It should be explained 
here that the plaintiff was at Clifford and Mrs. Star at Hull.) The 
witness, however, said that what she meant was that if Mrs. 
Star had her with her, and treated her with more kindness^ 
they would be reconciled. 

The LoBD Chief Justice. — Perhaps the fair effect of the 
witness's evidence on this point is that she thought that if her 
daughter was taken to reside with Mrs. Star they would be re- 
conciled and renew their old friendship. 

The witness was then pressed a good deal as to the circum- 
stances of the later interviews, and especially whether she had 
not been very videut, so that Mrs. M^Owne was afraid of her^ 
all which she smilingly denied. 

The next witness was the plaintiff's father. He said he had 
paid dE300 as his daughter's dowry at Baggot-street — £50 first 
and j£250 afterwards. The action, he said, was brought with 
his sanction. 

Cross-examined.— He said he had received the following letter 
from Mrs. Star : — 

*' Dear Mr. and Mrs. Saurin, — I am very sorry I should be 
obliged to write, but necessity compels me. I had hoped that 
the Rev. Mr. Matthews would have removed your daughter, Miss 
Susan Saurin; but, as no one has come to take her, I have to request 
you that you will remove her as speedily as possible. The Bishop 
has absolved her from her vows, and required her to leave. While 
she remains here, though he does not wish to employ force, he 
will consider her and have her treated as a secular, and not as a 
religious. Also the Bishop will remove the convent from Hull as 
a last resource. In conclusion, I have to entreat you not to force 
the Bishop to use extreme measures, which can have no other 
effect than to add to your sufferings.^' 

To this, on the 11th of February, the witness replied in these 
terms: — 

" Madam, — I have received your extraordinary letter. There 
is not much feeling mingled with its contents. I have had no 
authorized demand from the Bishop, who, I am satisfied, would 
not sanction so cruel a course as is traced in your heartless 
letter. I am not in a position to comply witii your last demand^ 
and I am glad I have not the responsibilty of giving an opinion 
upon your conduct.^' 

To this Mrs. Stair replied t— - 

" Dear Mr. Saurin, — I am sorry you have fidt hurt by the con* 
tents of my letter. I had no intention of giving you any paia 
that could be avoided ; but the Bishop is pressing for the with- 
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drawal of your daughter^ and I have to request you either to send 
for her^ or, if you prefer it, I can send her home at once, on 
hearing that this course will meet your convenience. As the 
dowry paid upon h^ profession was received at Baggot-street, she 
has no claim upon our community, and in justice to their funds 
I am compelled to object to such a burden upon them. If yon 
contend to refuse a home to your daughter, let me know, that I 
may take steps to find her one elsewhere/'' 

To this there was no answer. The witness next received a letter 
from the Bishop's secretary, dated February 20, 1866. 

" Dear Sir, — The Bishop desires me to say he has seen your 
letter to the Superioress of the Hull convent, in which you state 
that yon have received no authorized demand from him requiring 
the removal of your daughter from the convent, and he desires me 
to say that the demand was made by his direction and sanction ; and 
that he saw the letter before it was sent to you.'' 

To this the witness replied in a letter dated February 22 : — 

'^ I am in receipt of your letter informing me that he has 
anthorized Mrs. Star to write the letter I have already received. 
I am at a loss to understand what provision is contemplated 
for the future of my daughter. I cannot hold the authors of 
this proceeding blameless ; and I am resolved, while anxious to 
discharge the duty I owe as a good Catholic to the*Church — I 
am equally resolved to have some' regard for the future position 
of my daughter." 

The next witness was the Rev. T. Matthews, the Roman Catholic 
clergyman of St. Mary's, Drogheda, the uncle of the plaintiflT. He 
was examined by the Solicitob-Oeneral, and stated as follows : — 
I am uncle of the plaintiff, and parish priest of Drogheda. I 
remember her speaking to me of her entering a convent. I 
reccmimended her parents to accede to her wishes, as she per- 
sisted. I was present in 1853 when she was professed. 1 heard 
that my niece was desired to join the new house at Clifford. Her 
parents applied to me, as they objected to her gcnng to England. 

By the Judge. — Is it entirely at the discretion of the Superior 
whether she should remain or not? — It is not entirely at the 
discretion of the Superior. It was positively arranged with the 
Archbishop that she should return if she wished. I was in the 
habit of coming to England every summer. I almost invariably 
saw my niece on those occasions. Down to 1861 I always saw 
faer at Clifford. Until this year nothing could appear to be going 
h^ter with my niece. I saw Mrs. Star once or twice, and was 
always received kindly both by my meoe and her Superior. 
Entire satisfaction was expressed by both. I was never asked to 
OBcrect any fault on the part of my niece. I almost always oelor 
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brated mass. It was the usage and custom to do so. Mrs. Star 
expressed herself pleased that I should do so. In September I 
again visited my niece at Clifford. I there celebrated mass. I 
think my niece expressed an opinion that she would like to go 
back to Ireland. She made no complaint, but I considered she 
said this as though the right to return stiU existed. In March, 
1862, 1 received a letter from my niece — a scrap of paper, written 
in pencil, expressing her desire to leave. I am certain there was 
no complaint in it. Shortly before this I received a letter from 
Mrs. Star. This is one of the three letters I handed to the 
Bishop on March 13, 1862.'' 

The letter was then read. It was as follows : — 
" Rev. and Dear Sir, — ^I am sorry to be obliged to write to you 
on a subject which I am sure will cause you pain. You are not 
ignorant of Sister Scholastica's wish to leave the community, and 
therefore I need only request you to obtain her admission into 
another community as soon as possible. She has committed the 
most grave offences, which call for severe punishment, and I must 
hope that in charity to her yon will remove her as quickly as you 
can, otherwise I must appeal to the Bishop to have her relieved 
from her vows, which are no longer an occasion of merit, but of 
sin. I will wait a week to hear from you before taking a decisive 
step. It will be necessary for me to hear directly from the 
Superioress of the convent willing to receive her, as I could not 
let her leave in uncertainty,'' &c. 

To this the rev. gentleman replied in a letter, dated March 24, 
1862 :— 

*' Dear Rev. Mother, — I am very much pained to think any- 
thing should occur in the relations of your sisterhood to render it 
desirable that my niece should go into another community. I 
cannot form a judgment on the merits of your statement, as I am 
in total ignorance of the causes of your displeasure with her. I 
own I am surprised at it, as she was always most exemplary, and 
I understood this to be one of the reasons you sought to have her 
removed with you to England. I should be glad if I could run 
over to England and see to the merits of this unpleasant affair, 
but this is a busy time with us ; and as I hope all matters may 
yet run smooth I suppose it will be time enough after Easter. 
I do not wish to prejudge the case, but if I am to be concerned 
in it I shall endeavour to do justice to all parties. We are all 
xmder the wise and holy rule of Grod's Church, and we must abide 
by her decisions. I hope this, arrangement will meet your views. 
I have not informed her mother of your letter, as she might 
think of something desperate. If you should not object, perhaps 
you will give me the address of the ordinary that I may com- 
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municate with him^ and that all matters may be canoDically 

determined/' 

To this the Superior returned this answer^ dated April 8^ 

1862:— 

" Dear and Rev. Sir, — I shall expect that by Easter you will 
have all arrangements complete for the removal of your niece. 
The address of the Bishop (Dr. Comthwaite) is at York. He is 
going to Rome. I must beg you to remove her as soon as pos- 
sible. There is no use in applying to Baggot-street. The Superiors 
there know her too well to receive her. The only course is to 
take her to Drogheda, where your influence may obtain her 
admission. Here she is apparently in a wretched state of mind, 
and it would be a kindness to her to settle the matter quickly.'' 
The witness said he had received the following from his niece, 
the plaintiff : — 

" Convent, Clifford, March, 1862. 

"Dear Uncle, — It seems a long time since I wrote, and I am 
going to trouble you with a few lines. I hope you are well. I do 
not see the least chance of my going to Ireland. The rev. mother 
has no idea of letting me leave for a long time. She does not 
know how I wish to go. I am sure she is afraid of our family. 
I could see that when we were in Hull. At one time she said 
that if any of us once took a thing in our heads, we should keep 
to it. She complained of mamma's letter as 'impertinent.' She 
made a great mistake in some things she told me, which I can 
explain. I did not venture to say anything. You must not think 
me unhappy, and in health I never was better. The only thing is 
that I am unsettled, nor do I think I ever shall be here." 
The witness went on to state that in May, 1862, he came over to 
England, and wrote to the Mother Superior this letter from 
Liverpool : — 

" Dear Rev. Mother, — ^As soon as my Easter engagements would 
permit, I came to England to have this matter adjusted. Unfor- 
tunately, I came on the eve of the departure of the Bishop for 
Rome, and I thought it not respectful to proceed to Hull and 
enter into the examination of a subject which belongs to him. 
You remember your second letter was of a very grave character, 
and I considered that only a responsible and competent authority 
should deal with it." 

The witness stated that he saw the Bishop on this occasion, who 
said that was the first he had heard of the matter. At this (said 
the witness) I was equally surprised, knowing the power belonged 
to him. The Bishop said he would appoint a commission, and I 
said I should be satisfied if he would stay the action of Mrs. Stari 
The Bishop (he said) gave me an order to see my niece. I took 
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the order, and proceeded to CliffitH'd and saw ray niece. I saw her 
alone, Mrs. M'Owne being present part of the time. I apprised 
her of the contents of Mrs. Star's letters. She appeared very- 
much surprised. I told her that the Bishop had given permission 
for her to write to him. This seemed greatly to surprise her, a& 
she did not know that she had done anything to require it. Every- 
thing seemed to be going on well between hear and Mrs. M'Owne. 
The witness went on to state : — In 1863 I was at Harrogate, and 
went to see my niece at Clifford. She appeared very much re- 
served ; ske declined to walk into the garden. She refused, and 
I found that she was not permitted to do it. She made no com- 
plaints about herself. I experienced much reserve towards myself 
from the Superior. I celebrated mass on this occasion. There 
was nothing absolutely unkind, but not that warmth displayed 
towards me as on other occasions. I understood that the Bishop 
was shortly coming to the convent. I wrote to him on my return 
to Ireland, asking him to see Sister Scholastica. The witness 
went on to state : — In 1864 I went to Hull. It was about 6 p.m. 
when I got to the convent. After some time waiting, a sister 
came in and asked, in an impetuous manner, if I had got an order 
from the Bishop. I said that I did not require one last year. She 
said that things w^e changed ; that one was required now. In 
a very abrupt and impetuous manner she said that my nieoe ^'told 
lies." She shortiy after went out, and my niece came in. It was 
late. I did not wish to stay, and I asked my niece to go to the 
Superior and inquire if she would like me to say mass in the 
morning, and at what time. She returned, and said that the 
Superior declined. I was much shocked at this, and called on tte 
clergy there, and they were most horrified that I should have been 
refused permission to say mass. I was also refused to say the 
Benediction after service. After this, when I saw my niece, she 
came into the room with a quarter-hour glass in her hand — s, 
most unusual thing ; it had never occurred before. The witness 
went on to state the following correspondence with the Bish<^. 
On the 28th of July, 1865, he wrote this letter to the Bishop : — 
" My dear Lord,— Shortly before your visit to Rome I had an 
interview with you relative to the unpleasantness exhibited by the 
rev. mother towards my niece, at present at Clifford. Your Lord- 
ship kindly promised me to investigate the matter by investigation 
or otherwise. I hope by this time you are safely returned. I do 
not wish to say one word to influence your judgment ; but, in 
truth, I must say that from her childhood I never knew material 
for a better nun than there was in her. I feel that the rev. 
mother cannot have had much experience, as she has not been 
long in the Church, being a convert from Protestantism. Your 
Lordship can judge better from the inclosed." 
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The witness received the following letter from tHe Bishop^ dated 
September 15, 1865 : — 

" Dear Father Matthewe, — I wished to have seen you, as I wished 
to speak to you as to your nieoe, to induce you to have her re« 
called home. I feel myself under the neoessity of taking the 
initiative, and the visit of her brother is the most fitting occasion 
for a settlement. I have tried to follow out your wishes^ but I 
have come to the conclusicm that the best interests of the com« 
munity require her removal. I will only add that her dowry will 
be repaid upon application to the mother-house. Your faithful 
servant in Christ, R. t Cobnthwait*.^* 

Oa the 20th of September the Bishop wrote to the Bev. Mr. 
Matthews this further letter : — 

'^ I wrote you on the 15th to inform you thf^, being under the 
neces»ty of requiring the removal of your niece, I intended to 
place her under the charge of her brother, and I then expected to 
hear frona you in reply. Her brother, however, refused to take 
charge of her, and he willed to see me, but I was from home. 
Her broths wished the whole matter to be referred to you, and I 
wrote to ai^k you if you ox any of your family intend to take steps 
for the removal of your niece. I hope so, for your sake and hers. 
If I have to take steps for the purpose, I shall feel bound to do 
so. Her brother has raised two questions. He doubts the validity 
of the dispensation, and he speaks of his sister as a suffering saint, 
and makes a serious charge against the community. This repre- 
sentation has in no degree affected my first decision, and I have 
to request the removal of your niece. I feel I ought to endeavour 
to satisfy you, and therefore in this case I should appoint a com- 
mission to inquire into the whole matter, leaving you at liberty to 
attend. The rev. mother told me such a course would be painful, 
but she would be willing to agree to it, if I desired it.*' 
On the same day, the SOth of September, the Bev. Mr. 
Matthews wrote to the Bishop in answer to his first letter : — 

" My dear Lord, — ^Your Lordship's letter of the 15th has only 
just come to hand, and I cannot say how distressed and afiSicted I 
am. I have always had the most unbounded confidence in your 
Lordship's discernment and justice, and there must have been 
something surely fearful to necessitate this awful step. In the 
absence of all Imowledge as to the cause I make no remark, as a 
httle time must devebp the whole matter. I will communicate 
with the parents, who must decide as to the future of poor Sister 
Scholastica. In the position of the case I am glad I have not 
that responsibility ; that responsibility rests upon the parents. I 
fear that their long pent-up feelings of exasperation may carry them 
too far. I will try to do my best as amkm religiones to have the 
matter satisfactorily adjusted." 
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On the 22nd of September the Bev. Mr. Matthews wrote thus 
in answer to the Bishop's second letter : — 

*' I am in receipt of your Lordship's second letter. I have not 
been able to consult with the heads of the family. Your Lord- 
ship's mode of dealing with the case appears extremely fair. If 
the parents desire an inquiry an impartial tribunal such as that 
your Lordship proposes must be satisfactory to them. It certainly 
would satisfy me. If the parents leave the case in my hands^ as 
I think they will^ I shall be happy to make all matters as far as I 
can, and as far as justice to all parties concerned will allow, 
harmonize with your Lordship's views. Though the course pro- 
posed will meet all the requirements of this painful case, though it 
is distressing to me, I trust I shall ever bow to the demands of 
justice, and concur in any course necessary to serve the interests 
of religion. If anything has been said that might annoy your 
Lordship you must make allowance for a natural feeling." 

The witness was then examined with reference to some allusions 
in the Bishop's letter as to the authority to grant a nun's dis- 
pensation from her vows, and what dispensation really implied. 
He said that according to his view the Bishop could not grant it, 
and that it must involve grave censure. He said — ^what I mean 
is that this dispensation must be obtained from Borne, upon a 
proper representation of well-ascertained guilt of a grave cha- 
racter. 

The Lord Chief Justice. — The Bishop would have no power 
to give it? — No. 

The Lord Chief Justice. — And it can only be granted, you 
say, on the ground of misconduct ? — Some misconduct of a grave 
character, well ascertained. 

The Lord Chief Justice. — Might it not be obtained on some 
special ground ? — It might possibly ; but as a general rule, and to 
the eyes of the world, it must involve some grave censure. 

The Lord Chief Justice. — ^Then "dispensation" hardly ex- 
presses the meaning of it ? — It always appears to involve some 
grave degree of censure. 

The witness went on to state that at this time his niece did not 
appear to have any idea that the Bishop had been applied to with 
a view to discharge her from her vows. He went on to describe 
the interview he had with the Bishop on the subject of the com- 
mission. The Bishop, he said, read to me the charges; they ap- 
peared trivial to me. I asked if they were the whole. He said 
they were the charges. They struck me as trivial — the ordinary 
faults that would occur in a human being. 

By the Judge. — The Bishop then said those were all the 
charges. He had a letter from Mrs. Star stating that she was 
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going to Liverpool to see Father Porter^ in order that he might 
be put on the commission^ and that she would come over to L^ds 
to see the Bishop. There was a discussion who should be put 
upon the commission. He said that he wished that persons tnily 
impartial should be put upon it. The names of different persons 
were discussed by him. I assented to all^ although I objected to 
Mr. Porter's name, as he was a partisan. I understood that he 
conducted the yearly retreats of the nuns at the convent, and as 
a delicate way of objecting I said that it was not right that Mr. 
Porter and Mr. Cuningham should be on the commission. To 
this be acceded, as I understood. As my niece was from Ireland 
I proposed that Dr. CyHanlon should be on the commission, and 
the Bishop considered him a very proper person. He said that if 
I chose I might be present ; meaning, as I suppose, that I should 
appear on my niece's behalf. I assented to that. I asked him 
that the parties making the accusations should be present that 
they might be cross-examined. I said that I would see to the 
attendance of Dr. O'Hanlon. Afterwards I wrote to the Bishop 
to signify that Dr..O'Hanlon would act on the commission. The 
witness went on to state a correspondence which ensued between 
him and the Bishop on the subject of the commission. On the 
3rd of November, 1865, the Bishop wrote to him : — 

" I accept Dr. O'Huilon, and I have already appointed Mr. 
Porter. I have not settled as to appointing the Yicar-G-eneral. 
If I do I shall appoint five. If any of the family present them- 
selves I will not allow the commission to act, and I require a 
written promise that in case the decision is adverse to your niece 
she shall be removed in twenty-four hours. If she is pronounced 
innocent, and, as a necessary consequence, if a case of conspiracy 
is proved against the other sisters, it will be for you to consider 
whether you will leave her in the community.'' 
To this, said the witness, I returned no answer. I could not 
accept and prudence would not allow me to dissent. The Bishop 
wrote me again : — 

" B;ev. and Dear Sir, — I wrote on the 3d and you have sent me 
no reply and no promise. If it is not given I shall proceed on 
my own responsibility. I am aware that threats have been 
used, but they will not deter me, as I know the wellbeing of 
the whole community is at stake." 

I (said the witness) had used no threats. I replied to the Bishop 
in these terms : — 

" On the receipt of your Lordship's letter I saw the parents, 
and told them that your Lordship promised a fair and impartial 
constitution of the commission ; and they have authorized me ^ 
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say tbat tbey are prepared to sabmit to tbe conditions imposed, 
tbat tbey will remove ber (tbongb it would be most painfbl to 
tbem) in tbe event of tbe commission finding ber guilty. I 
should be bappy if your Lordsbip could be present at tbe com- 
mission^ for I have every confidence in your justice/^ 
On tbe 1st of January, 1866, tbe Bisbop (continued the witness) 
wrote to me stating tbat be bad appointed a commission, oob- 
sisting of Dr. O'Hanlon, Canon Wfdker, Canon Cbadwick, and 
Mr. Hnel, witb Mr. Porter, and tbat it would sit on tbe l(Hb of 
January ; and be added : — 

^ To-day I send notice to tbe sister, as it would not be fair 
tbat it sbould come suddenly upon ber. I bave communicated 
notbing to tbe commissioners, tbat tbey may be quite unprejudiced 
and unfettered/' 

Tbe witness tben described wbat occurred on tbe occasion of the 
holding of tbe inquiry before the commission^ at which be at- 
tended witb bis niece. He went to Hull to see her the day 
before. I arrived (be said) early in the morning at Hull, and 
saw my niece after a short time. She bad a quarter-hour-glass 
in ber hand. I was only a short time with her. Having 
travelled all night, I was too cold to stop, th«re being no fire in 
tbe room. My niece told me tbat she bad bad no information as 
to wbat were tbe charges against ber. I told her generally as 
well as I could, from the summmy of those the Bisbop bad read 
over to me, but I could not enter into any particulars, as they 
spread over a period of seven years. 

Tbe Lord Chief Justice. — ^Was it conveyed to your mind 
tbat there was a charge of improper levity with a priest ? 

Witness.-'In a general way, but it was rather insinuated than 
distinctly stated. There was notbing definite. The witness went 
on to describe wbat occurred. He objected, he said, to Mr; 
Porter^ as a member of the commission^ as he was' a partisan^ and 
he showed himself to be so (the witness stated) all through tile 
inquiry — ^most oflFensively so. The mere summary of tbe chai^OB 
was read, but there w«re none of tbe nuns present to support 
tbem by testimony, and not even their statements were read 
over — ^that is, only portions of them, not the whole of them. He 
heard those portions for tbe first time. Moreover, he found the 
instructions j(as tbey were read over to him) imputed that? if 
three-fourths of the commissioners thought the charges not dis«> 
proved, they were to be considered proved. 

The LoED Chief Justice here suggested tbat as the instruc- 
tions might bave been misunderstood by the witness it would be 
better that they sbould be produced. 

The Solicitor-General said the plaintiff had applied to the 
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Birttop fbr them, fanjb in rain. He now aaked tbe defendantfii 
counsel fbr them. 

They were not, however, produoed, and the witness proceeded 
to describe whiit transpired. He said the commissioners refosed 
to listen to any recriminatory diai^es against the nuns, eym 
i^oogh they might in lua view be really a p«rt of her defence* 
He protested against this, but in vain. He, however, contrived to 
elicit frem his niece a good deal of the hardships she had under-* 
goae, and the ^' enormities '^ which had been inflicted upon her, 
and a[ which he then heard for the first time ; and the witness 
proceeded to say that he had again and again demanded that the 
witnesses should be produced, but in vaim. The inquiry, was held 
on the 10th and 11th of January. On the 12th he wrote to the 
Bishop : — 

" I eonfess to a great disappointment. I hoped your Lordship 
would have been present* J£ you had been, common sense and 
decency would not have been outraged as they ha^re been^'^ 
On the 13th of January the Bishop wrote to the witness this 
lettttf.:— 

'^ Bev. and dear Sir,— -I have received the report of the com* 
mission in the case of your niece, and I claim the fulfilment o£ 
your promise to remove her. Had all gone in her favour I 
shoald have recommended this course, as it would have involved 
such a grave leproaeh upon the entire community as to require 
her removal. But the most^ important part having been proved 
against her, her removal becomes necessary. I will absolve her 
from her vows, but she must accept the dispensation before she 
leaves my diocese. I regret that I have no choice but to perform 
so painful a duty. To this the witness replied in these 
twms-*- 

'^ My dearXioid,-^ never agreed to remove my niece under an; 
eircttmstaocesv I merely stated that her parents authorieed me 
to say that. I, having assured them that, your lordship had 
promised a fuU nod impartial investigation, in the event of her 
being found guilty they would be prepared to remove her. I 
consider that the late investigation was not full nor impartial, 
npr such as your Lovdship promised. I remonstrated with the 
commissioners, but in vmn. I was most anxious that your 
Lordship shot]dd be present. Had you been there you would have 
prevented an indecent exhibiticm which made it worse than a 
cruel and offensive farce. I have only taken part in the affair 
as the friend of peace. But the parents feel most intensely 
the cruelty of the persecutions to which their daughter has 
been subjected. I am persuaded that if your Lordship had 
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been present and heard tbe details of the. mouldy bread kept 
for faer^ and the duster pnt upon her head to wear even in chapel, 
and the ignominious strippings she had to endure before the 
reverend mother, and a silence never broken but by insult, your 
Lordship would have assigned punishment in a very different 
quarter, where every principle of justice and religion had been 
so shamefully violated. All this, I presume, was without your 
Lordship^s knowledge, and I venture to say that such treatment 
never was dealt out to any ' religious ' before ; and its exposure 
by any legal proceedings cannot fail to bring infamy upon the 
Superioress, and discredit upon every convent in the three king- 
doms. When the commissioners inspected, as well as they 
could, the clotlies of my niece they expressed their disgust. I 
presume your Lordship will have heard of this. I must say 
I am sorry that your Lordship could not discover any other mode 
of proceeding, except the removal of my unfortunate niece, 
whether guilty or not. I think it would be more in accordance 
with religion and justice to depose and expel the fabricators 
of false charges than to let all punishment fall on the perse- 
cuted sister, whose greatest fault was her patience and long en- 
durance.'^ 

The witness said this letter closed his communications on the 
subject, and this closed his evidence. 

At the request of the counsel for the defendants his cross-ex- 
amination was postponed till to-morrow. 

The Court was then adjourned. 



SIXTH DAY. 

Before commencing our report of to-day it is desired to correct 
an error in the plaintiff's examination, where she was stated to 
have said she had no clandestine correspondence except with the 
priest. It ought to have been with her uncle, the Rev. T. 
Matthews, who gave his evidence yesterday, and was now to be 
cross-examined by Mr. Hawkins. 

The witness was first asked as to his statement that the Bishop 
had no authority to absolve a nun from her vows. He was chal- 
lenged with, the following passage in the Book of Rules : — 

'^This religious congregation shall be always subject to the 
authority and jurisdiction of the Diocesan Bishop; and the 
Sisters shall obey him as their principal Superior after the 
Holy See.'' 

The LoBD Chief Justice. — ^That is quite consistent with the 
witness's evidence. 

Mr. Hawkins (to the witness). — Has not the Bishop power to 
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absolve from any vow but that of chastity? — ^Not without a 
rescript from Rome. 

The LoBD Chief Justice. — ^There is a passage in one of the 
Bishop's letters to the effect that she must accept the dispensation 
within his diocese^ or seek elsewhere a mediator with the Holy 
See. It is not, however, of much importance, Mr, Hellish, 
except in this point of view, that if the Bishop had authority to 
dispense the plaintiff she had no longer any legal right to remain 
in the convent. 

The witness adhered to his view. He was then asked whether 
the Bishop at his interview with the witness had not read the 
statements of the sisters to him which formed the basis of the 
charges against the plaintiff? — The witness said he believed he 
had. 

The witness was then asked whether the proceedings before the 
commission had not been in entire accordance with the following 
order of proceeding contained in the Bishop's commission, as 
follows : — 

" These presents are to inform you that it has been deemed 
necessary to summon a commission of investigation into certain 
matters, and we name you president, and admonish you that in 
the investigation nothing is to be permitted which may expose 
yourselves or others to danger of action for libel or other civil 
prosecution, and we further charge you to observe silence as to 
what passes before the commission.'' 

Then followed the order of proceeding : — 

^' The president having read the commission shall follow the 
course of procedure. The secretary shall read the case with its 
history, as it has been sent to the commission, with such explana- 
tions as may be deemed necessary, and such as his previous study 
of the case may enable him to give. The accused shall then be 
called in, and the charges which have been made shall be 
severally read to her. She may reply to each of them in 
detail, and in any way that best suits her. No comments shall 
be made in her presence. She will then retire. The com- 
missioners will now confer together, and if it be found that four- 
fifths of the whole are of opinion that the charges have been 
proved, then each commissioner will give his opinion in writing, 
briefly stating the reasons on which it may be based. And the 
opinions having been read over on it, it shall be drawn up and 
signed by the president, containing those opinions, which shall 
be forwarded to the Bishop." 

The witness was pressed as to whether the proceedings were not 
entirely in accordance with this order of procedui'c. He said he 
declared the proceedings at the time to be an entire departure 
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from the proper coane of procedure. Being pressed na to what 
he had to complain of, he said he was not allowed to conduct his 
defence of his niece as he thought proper^ and in particular he 
was not allowed to enter into atny eiplanation which invohred 
recrimination. It was impossible, he said, to de^d her without 
entering into exphnations whidb might account for the charges 
made against hor. For instance, he said, take one of Mrs. Stiyr^s 
charges, that of disobedience, it would be necessary to ask all the 
cii'eumstances — ^how it occurred, how it arose, what led to it, and 
what was sud and done. This I was not allowed to do, and, 
tiierefore, I could not defend my niece with effect, for these 
charges were spread orer many years, without giving any par- 
ticular time, so lliat- a matter might have l^pened nine years ago, 
and I was not aware when it occurred. 

Mr. HAWKiNs.-^Were not the charges specifically brought to 
your attention ? 

The LoBD Chief Justice.— What diarges — the mimmary or the 
specific statements ? — ^That would make all the difference. There 
is no dispute that the summary was read. The question is as to 
Ae specific statements. 

Mr. Hawkins. — We»e not they read to you? — ^Bortions of 
them ; but not* the whole. And they were read so rapidly that it 
was impossible to follow them clearly. It was impossible for me 
to collect distinctly the nature of the specific statements made 
against my niece. 

Mr. Hawkins. — Had not the Bishop read the statements to 
you ?^— *He read what I believe was a summary. 

Were not sudi portions of the statements as were required to be 
sead so read ? — Portions were read. 

Were not the names of the different sisters, as attached to 
their re^»ective statements, m^dtioned? — ^Yes; and I observed 
that they all seemed as if inspired by the same mind. 

They were separate statements? — ^They were, but they seemed 
insfnred by the same mind. 

Iki you not make counter-charges against the sisters? — 
Not one. 

Did you not make a complaint that your nieee was scantily 
xdothed ? — I put questions to her, so as to elidt as well as I coqU 
the enormities she appeared to have endured. But I was cheeked 
sigain and again in eliciting these explanations. 

Mr. Hawkins. — Was not that by Dr. O^Hanlon, whom you 
had procured to be appointed to the commission ? — ^No, it was not. 

The Lo&D Chief Ju8TicE.-**It would not matter a rush if it 
were. He was called there to do justice, and if he did injustioe, 
'sO'Euieh the worse for him. 
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Mr. Hawkins.— He was there as the adrocate of the family ? 

Witness. — ^No, he was not. 

The Lord Chief Justice. — ^How could he be? He was one 
of the commissioners. His duty was to do justice between the 
parties. 

Mr. Hawkins then passed from this topic^ and interrogated the 
witness with a view to show that he could if he pleased have got 
his niece into the convent at St. Mary, Drogheda. Why did you 
not take her there ? — Because she had a right to be where she 
was^ and because she had suffered iigustice, and because she 
would have been under a stigma from the circumstances under 
which her removal would have occurred. 

Do you mean to say that this had been raised as an objection ? — 
Not actually raised, but as a general rule it would be so ; natu- 
rally so. 

The cross-examination here closed, and the witness was briefly 
re-examined by the Solicitor-General, chiefly as to the letters 
written by Mrs. Star describing the plaintiff in high terms of com- 
mendation. He said he had dnrected the attenticm of the Bishop 
to them as in marked contrast to the charges she now made. He 
could not recollect their precise date, but they were so recent as 
to make the contrast marked. 

The next witness was the brother of the plaintiff, who described 
bis different visits to the convent, especially after the rupture of 
pleasant relations. He said on one of these occasions he was 
shocked to observe her conditicm. She was, he said, '^as cold 
as marble.'^ On the occasion of his visit in March, 1866 (after 
the commission), he was so concerned that he desired to remove 
her, and got her to write this letter to the Superior :— 

^' Dear Rev. Mother, — From the course of treatment pursued 
towards me, and all I have to endure in every way, I wish to seiy 
ih»t I will never leave the convent with my free will ; so if you 
are determined to expel me you will have to put me out by fo^ce, 
and if you intend to do so I wish you would do it now, as my 
brother is here and will take me with him.'^ 
The witness said he dictated this letter, which did not appear to 
have elicited any reply. He went on to say that he had after- 
wards seen his sister, and was shocked with her scanty clothing, 
and was very much affected. He continued, — ^I said to the 
Superior, " Are you not ashamed to see the condition to which 
you have reduced my poor sister ? " She looked at her with a 
sarcastic smile. I made a motion to take off my coat to put over 
my nster, as I saw she was cold. She would not have it. The 
Saperior said, " You may take her with you if you like.^^ I said 
I would, and took her by the hand, and said I would take hat 
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away and protect her as well as I coiild. Hie Superior said^ how- 
ever^ I coiUd not take her then. As I went away I turned round 
and saw two nuns — as my sister went upstairs — ^taking her by 
the shoulder and pushing her along. The witness went on to say 
that in April he had this letter from his sister : — 

" My Dear Brother, — You promised to come to see me, and I 
should hke to see you once more. For weeks I have been ill, and 
so bad this week that I thought I should never see you again. I 
think I will get a request to leave the convent. I am now writing 
from my bed, though I am better than I was. I do not like to 
tell my dear parents, lest they should come to see me. We shall 
meet in Heaven, where all is peace. I will not ask you to come 
to see me, much as I desire it, unless you can come conveniently .^' 
In consequence of that letter, the witness said, I went to see my 
sister in May. I saw that she was worse than she was ; very 
much worse. I asked if a medical man might see her. The 
Superior said I might take her to him if I liked. I said I could 
not take her in her then state, and I would bring him to her. I 
took Sir H. Cooper to see her next morning. Three nuns followed 
her closely into the room and sat close by her. I said I had 
brought a medical man, and that he ought to see her alone. None 
of them took the least notice of what I said. I repeated the 
remark, but they never minded me the least. They sat quite close 
to her, so as to hear anything she said. When he went she told 
me she had not told him half — she could not, as they were listen- 
ing to all she said— and as she went out the nuns closely followed 
her. 

The witness was cross-examined by Mr. Mellish with a view 
to show that he might have taken his sister away if he pleased 
at any of his visits, and that Mrs. Star wished him to take her. 
He was pressed as to whether he had not desired the Superior to 
put his hand upon his sister, and then he would take her. This 
he denied ; but he admitted saying that if she would hand his sister 
to him he would take her away with him. 

In answer to the Lord Chief Justice, the witness said he 
desired that there should be an expulsion with a view to legal 
proceedings. The witness being further pressed as to the reasons 
for not taJdng his sister with him, he said he observed she had 
only a wretched gown on, very thin — a secular dress ; and he said 
that he spoke of her having fitter clothing for her departure. 

Another brother was then called, who stated that he had gone 
twice to see his sister in 1864, and on the second occasion he was 
refused admission to her. 

It appeared that he had complained to the Bishop, for a letter 
from the Bishop to the Superior in July, 1864, was read : — 
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'' I have heard that you refused permission to Mr. Saurin to 
see his sister the second time he came. This was a grave error of 
judgment. You should have taken into consideration that he 
could have compelled you to grant his request^ and you should not 
have run the risk of his doing so. To get you out of the difficulty^ 
I should recommend you to write to hin> and say you now have 
permission, and vrill offer no further objection to the reasonable 
claims of a brother on a sister. You must believe that I have the 
best interests of the community at heart.'' 

To this the Superior sent an answer, from which the following 
was an extract furnished by the other side : — 

*^ You must not imagine that our confidence is shaken by your 
decision in the case of Sister Scholastica. Her presence here is a 
heavy cross, but we respect your Lordship's motives in over-ruling 
our wishes. And the reason for the feeling you seem to ascribe 
to a studied reserve, proceeding from want of trust in yourself, 
arises from her presence in our community. We regard her as 
an enemy living among us ; she dislikes us and her superiors, and 
as long as she continues among us we cannot enjoy peace. We 
long for the day when you can say that we may send her back to 
Dublin. We may justly do so, for she does not belong to us. 
She came here nearly a year after her profession. She was never 
formally accepted by us in chapter, and this omission may have 
been permitted by Providence to enable us to withdraw from us 
so dangerous a member. It is not possible to say what a cloud 
she is to the general*spirit of the community ; what a cross to her 
superiors; what a dangerous example to the younger sisters. 
Kest satisfied that I shall do nothing without the authority of our 
holy rules and constitutions. The issue of the visitation gave her 
and her supporters an immense triumph over us, of which they 
show a great appreciation. If she was troublesome and exacting 
before, she is now so to an extreme, and will have all her rights 
on all occasions. As your Lordship did not know our customs 
as to the visits of seculars, I transcribe them, and you will see 
that friends can only come once a month, and that a quarter of 
an hour is the limit of each visit except in the case of a parent. 
I know I have a discretionaiy power to allow a longer time and 
more frequent visits, but, considering all things, I thought I had 
made a reasonable concession in the particular case. • He came 
long after visiting hours, but as he had been travelling all da^^, 
and as I supposed he would be leaving next morning, I had no 
difficulty in allowing an extra half-hour. When he came next 
morning without notice, I sent the mildest of the sisters to 
remonstrate with him, &c." 

The answer of the Bishop was as follows : — 
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" Dear Her. Moiher, — I fear that I have been a most unworthy 
cross to you^ but I shaU never cease to hare a deep interest in the 
commnnity, and all I have done has been with a view to its best 
interests. As to the matt^ you mention, my decision was not 
grounded on the rules, but upon considerations of prudence. And 
here an error of judgment was natural, considering your just 
affection to the rules. Think no more of it, &;c/^ 

Sir Henry Cooper, a physician, of Hull, who had visited the 
plaintiff at the convent, was next ^amined. He said, — ^When I 
went to the convent with Miss Saurin^s brother we waited a quar- 
ter of an hour. She was then introduced by two nuns, who 
placed themselves so near to her that they could hear what 
she said. She was dressed in a secular gown, a bad looking 
dress. Mr. Saurin said he would leave the room, and asked me 
if I should not ifiah them to leave. I said they would not inter- 
fere with me. He again suggested that they should leave, but 
they took no notice of it. She was most insufficiently dressed, 
the season being particularly inclement. She ccnnplained d 
extreme weakness, nausea, and want of appetite, with great cold- 
ness. She was also very thin. I questioned her as to the causes. 
She said she could not eat, and upon pressing her, she said the 
£Dod given her was bad. Her body was very cold, and her cireulation 
feeble. Her hands were almost blue. She was in a very weak 
condition. B^d food, insufficient clothing, and want of exercise 
would produce those symptoms. 

The witness, in answer to another question, said that she 
seemed to him to be under constraint. 

Mr. Havtkins, in cross-examination. — ^There was nothing, was 
there, to prevent her giving any information she desired to give? 
— ^No physical obstacle, certainly. 

The Loan Coibf Justice.— it^o physical obstacle, but a person 
may be under moral constraint quite as efficacious as physical 
constraint. 

Mr. Hawkins. — ^Bnt was there anything io prevent her making 
a full disclosure ? 

Witness. — She gave me the impression of being under con- 
straint from the presence of the nuns. 

Did you not say it was not necessary that they should leave 
the room ?— So far as I was concerned, certainly. Their presence 
w|ks no restraint upon me. 

Tliere was nothing to prevent you from forming an opinion on 
the case? — No. 

What was your opinion and advice? — ^Tfaat she should be 
removed from the convent. 

Re-examined by the Solicuoa-G&nebal. — Her treatment in 
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ike convent, though not diitotfy dangerom to life, might tend to 
develop the seeds of latent diaeate. After ahb left the convent 
she greatly improved in health. 

The Loan Chibf Jubticb. — Could you form a judgment 
whether tiieee symptoms ware the result of any diseaae you oould 
detect? 

Sir H. Cooper. —They were not the result df any disease I could 
obaerve, nor of any cause which mere medical treatment could 
remove. After her remoirad she improved. 

Evidenee was then given to account for not callii^ Dr. O'Han- 
hm and the Bev. Mr. Saurin, the Jesuit brother of the plaintiff. 
It was proved that an application had been made to this Court 
for leave to* subpoena Dr. O^ Hanlon in Ireland, and that after the 
application, which yms reported in the Tifnes, appeared, he could 
not be found. He was, it was proved, librarian at Maynooth 
College, and attempts had been made to get at him there, and the 
president had been seen, but in vain. It was also proved by Mr. 
Roberts, of Hull, the attorney for the plaintiff, that irom a pre- 
vious interview with Dr. (yHanlon (who, it will be borne in mind, 
was on the commis^n) he conceived that his evidence would be 
£Enronrable to his client, and that therefore he had taken those 
measures to obtain his evidence. 

Similar evidence was given wibh reference to the plaintiff^s 
brother the Jesuit priest. 

It appeared further that a case had been laid on behalf of the 
l^aintiff before the Bight H<m. J. Brewster^ late Lord Chancellor 
of Iceland. 

A number of letters were here put in. Eight letters — called 
eonfessional letters — ^written by the plaintiff by the orders of Mrs. 
Star to her as Superior were put in. Then a number of letters 
which had passed between the Superior, Mrs. Star, and the 
Bishop were put in. The first was the following, from the Supe- 
rior to the Bishop : — 

" Convent of <»ir Lady of M^oy, Hull, April 37, 1865. 

^' My Lord, — After many prayers for guidance, and after weigh- 
ing well before Qod the whole matter in my mind, I have formed 
the resolution of resigning the office of Superioress of this com- 
munity, for which I heg your Lordship^s consent. My reasons are 
simply these : — It is plain that either Sr. M. Scholasticaor I must 
yi^. She will not, consequenUy I must. It is not my intention 
to make any charge against her. I only wish to speak of myself 
a&d the community. I feel that I have not sufficient mental or 
physical strength to bear up sgainst the anxiety she occasions me 
tm account of the other sisters. I was obliged, as a matter of 
convenience, to remove her from Clifford last June. Sinae she 
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has been here the whole spirit of the house has changed. We are 
not like the same happy community we w^e. Although peace is 
in the exterior, a settled gloom and constraint appear to have 
rested on us all. , Recreation^ which was once so joyous^ is now a 
mere formality^ and when the time of silence comes we feel 
relieved. There is not one of the professed sisters who does not 
bear an anxious and troubled look. If this tells on all as it tells 
on me the consequences may be serious^ for I feel as one para- 
lyzed, and without heart, mind, or spirit for anything. I do not 
shrink from trouble and anxiety so long as they do not go between 
my soul and God, for I am willing to sacrifice health, life, happi- 
ness, reputation — everything short of my salvation for the happi- 
ness and welfare of this community, which is dearer and more 
precious to me than all in this world beside. I feel that my soul is 
in peril in my present position, and that I ought to resign for that 
reason and for the good of the community. I do not possess the 
virtue and talent to govern in trying circumstances. It is a fault 
of character in me which time has rather increased than lessened 
that I take things too much to heart, and am too solicitous about 
those who are under my care. Another may govern and e£Feet 
the good I had hoped to do with more ease and merit to herself 
and more fruit to others than I could in consequence of my 
natural disposition. The time prescribed by our rule for the 
resignation of Superiors is Saturday, within the octave of the 
Ascension, when I hope and pray that your Lordship will release 
me from my present dangerous responsibility. The election should 
take place on the following Thursday. In giving up my charge 
of the sisters it makes me happy to give my testimony to their 
sterling goodness. They are, with that one exception, docile, 
simple, self-sacrificing, and laborious. They love God, love each 
other, love their rules, love the poor. I do not think your Lord- 
ship need apprehend any impleasantness in the community in 
consequence of that change. The sisters are quite prepared for it, 
and I expect that all will be tranquil. Hoping your Lordship will 
accede to my request, and begging your blessing, I am, my Lord, 
with much respect, your obedient servant in Jesus Christ, 

" Sister Mary Joseph.*^ 

To this there was the following answer from the Bishop, dated 
the 80th of April, 1865 :— 

" Dear Eev. Mother,— Your letter has caused me great anxiety, 
and I have taken time to consider my reply. You say that either 
you or Sister Scholastica must yield. I cannot admit the alter- 
native. If it be a question of one submitting to the other, the 
sister must yield to you. Where is your confidence in God? 
As He has placed you in your position He will support you.'^ 
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Second letter from the Beverend Mother on the same subjectj 
in answer to the Bishop's inquiries : — 

'^ Convent of our Lady Mary, Hull, May 1, 1866. 

" My Lord, — ^I am sorry your Lordship has not granted my 
petition, but I still hope you will when you hear how things are. 
Sister Mary Scholastica need not know that she is the cause of the 
change. It is most painful duty with me to enter into the subject 
of her failings — so much of the past must be brought to bear upon 
the present. The principal points in which she errs are poverty, 
obedience, and truth. If I dose my eyes 'to her faults she per- 
severes in them with confidence. If admonished in all mildness and 
charity she denies them and continues to transgress. If reproached 
with severity or her faults proved, she assumes a tone and manner 
of defiance. If given a penance, which is rarely done, she con- 
tinues it longer than she was desired, to show how little she cares 
about it. If she seek to speak to me in private it is merely to 
give Tent to the bitterness she feels against me and to reproach me 
with cruelty, tyranny, and persecution. Of late she has made the 
same accusations against me in the presence of the community. 
With regard to poverty I must refer to the past. We have long 
suspected her of stealing ; suspicions are not proo&, therefore I 
have been silent on that head. Within the last year I have dis- 
covered that my suspicions were well grounded, and that her 
offences can be proved by different members of the community, 
who^ through a mistaken charity, kept their knowledge to them- 
selves, until by chance I made inquiries on the subject. I believe 
her late conduct has been occasioned by her vexation at the pre- 
cautions which have been quietly taken to guard her against 
indulging this propensity in the convent ; but, like an incurable 
disease, if healed in one place it breaks out in another with greater 
malignity. We now fear she steals from the schoo) children. 
She is so artful — so dexterous, that it will be almost impossible 
for any one to detect her ; but the eyes of the young are piercing, 
and their tongues ever ready to publish the weaknesses of 
others, and disgrace may come upon religion and upon us before 
we are aware of it. This last suspicion occurred to the minds of 
three of the sisters almost simultaneously, about di^erent things, 
and without commimicating with eltch other on the subject. When 
at confession a few days ago, I mentioned my trouble about 
Sister M. Scholastica to N. N. for the first time, and told him 
of my fear of a coming scandal. He told me I was bound in 
conscience to make it known to your Lordship, and very kindly 
offered to do so for me, if I would aUow him. I thought it better 
to do so myself as I feared it might come to the knowledge of the 
other priests if I gave him liberty to mention it out of confession 
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Sister M. Sdiolastica will never ac^owledge . these things. She 
speaks of herself as if she were a suffering saint^ and the viotim 
of unjust persecution. What is more^ she can draw one who does 
not know her thoroughly to the same belief. I feel that I cannot 
control her^ and I shrink from the responsibility of goreming a 
community of which she is a member* It grieves me more than 
I can express to occasion your Lorddiip the least anxiety, and I 
would gladly have remained silent imtil the end of turn of office, 
but that I felt my spiritual danger^ and had not sufficient strength 
to turn this occasion to Use profit of my soul. Unless Almighty 
God gives me a great increase of grace, I feel that my portion aa 
that sister's Superior will be a most dangerous one for me* 
With many regrets for troubling you with so much about myself 
and my feelings, and begging your Lordship's blessing, I am^ 
with, mneh respect, my Lord^ your obedient servant in Jesus Christy 

** Sister Mary Josbph.'^ 

Thencan^a letter from the Bishop to Mrs. Star, the Superior :•— 

'^ Be calm and patient, and put yomr trust in Gbd. I am going 
to Ireland and will do what I can to settle the difficulty. What 
convent did she come from in Ireland? Where did she spend her 
novitiate ? Where was she professed ? " 

Then there was a letter from the Bev. Mr. Sauriu> the Jesuit 
priest, to the Bidiop, dated the 4th of August, 1865 : — 

"My dear Lord, — I am soon to return to Dublin, and shall 
call at Hull to visit my* dear sist^, with whom I have had ne 
communication for seven years^ Will your Lordship kindly send 
me an order that I may spend tm, hour, as often as I can, with 
her? Your charity will, I am surei, induce you to comply witii 
this request. My brother was only allowed to see her once last 
year, and when he went again he had to return, poor fellow, with* 
out 8eeing.her.^^ 

Tbe Bishop upon this s^it to Mrs. Star, the Supanor^ thft 
letter: — 

<^ Let ihs good FnH^sc have his own way, and perhaps you 
will do well to give him your confidence. I should like to see hiai«'^ 

On the 9th of August, 1865, the Bishop wrote to Mrs. Star :*^ 

" I hope you are certain djcmt the thefts, and iiiat the fiictsare 
provable. I was unable to move efficaciously inthe mstter befi)re 
for want of faculties from the Holy See* I asked for them long 
ago, and have only received them ta-day. State whether, in cme 
of expulsion, the house at Baggot<«treet would do anything im 
the matter of the dowry.'' 

On the 8th of August, 1866, Mrs^ Star wrote this answer, to tAiB 
Bishop : — 

'^ My dear Lord^ — ^Your directions shall be obeyed. The Bev. 
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Ea&er shall aee his sister as often as be pleases* I could not give 
him my confidence, as yoor Lordship thinks might be well ; but 
if I see him, I wiU urge him to obtain a change for his sister. 
But my reason for declining to speak frankly to any of .tHe family 
is Hmt in 1862 Mrs. Saurin begged me, witii the earnestness of a 
mother, to speak to her of her dbild's conduct. I did not suspect 
the snare; I felt for her, and I told her all. In consequence she 
expressed gratitude, and told me I had done right, and that her 
daughter would have no sympathy from her. And when she had 
heard all she could, she distorted the case against me, with the 
help of her brotiier the priest (the Rev* Mr. Matthews) — an able, 
dever man of the world, who fears di^race to his family — and 
her representations have been submitted to your Lordship. We 
know the sequel. Although her brother is a religious, yet at the 
be^nning of his sister^s career he helped to make her what she 
now is. He described her former Superiors at Baggot-street as 
'iyrants' and 'tormentors; ' her letters breathed a spirit of sar- 
caism and contempt for the community, calculated to awaken a 
spirit of insubordination and uncharitablaiess. I cannot blame 
Inm for this ; for her powers of misrepresentation would raise an 
edifice of falsehood on the least foundation of truth. They spoke 
to the Jesuit Fathers, but they never spoke favourably of her, 
and told them not to meddle with her, but to guard her/^ 

On the 21st of August there was this letter from the Bishop to 
the Superior, Mrs. Star : — 

" Dear Moth^ Superior, — Be good enough to receive this in- 
formation^ I now give you. Give the endosed to the Rev. Mr. 
Saurin. It is an order to remove his sister from the convent. 
Prepaore dethes* I will send absolution from her vows* P.S. You 
must still send me your papers, and let me have all the informa- 
tion yoa can*^* 

The letter endosed iu the above to the Bevv Mr. Saurin was 
the following : — 

" Rev. and dewr Pathw, — It is a fortunate circumstance that you 
should be making a visit to Hull, as it has become necessary to 
require the removal of your sister firom the community. . • . 
I diould prrfer her being accompanied by you. Under the convic- 
tion that no other community will receive her, and that her religious 
dbligaticms are a source of danger rather than of merit, I have 
thought it proper to commute them, and I will send the necessary 
documents. Upon application to the Mother- house your sister 
will receive her dower/' 

On the 16th of August, 1865, Mrs. Star wrote to the Bishop :— 

"Upon receipt of your Lordship's letter, I wrote to inquire 
whst the community at Baggot-street would be willing to do as 
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to dower. The Superior replies that she will most willingly give 
it up. l%e thefts and other breaches of rules can be proved. I 
have directed each sister to make notes of their individual expe- 
rience of her conduct, which I can send you, and you will see 
the evidence. I feel grateful to your Lordship for taking steps 
to relieve us from this painful trial — ^no doubt ordained by Heaven 
for some blessed end. Shall I ask the Superior to find the dower, 
or shall I wait the result of the investigation? '^ 

On the 24th of August the Bishop wrote to Mrs. Star, enclos- 
ing a note for the Rev. Mr. Saurin, the Jesuit priest : — 

" Tell the Father when you give him this note that I have told 
you the nature of the contents. If he refuses to remove his 
sister, tell him I will take care to have her removed, and that on 
no consideration will I permit her to remain.'^ 

On the 15th of September Mrs. Star wrote to the Bishop : — 

" Father Saurin is still in Hull. Upon reading your letter to 
him he questioned the validity of the absolution without applica- 
tion from the person to be absolved. He was quiet, but steadily 
refused to take his sister, and said he would advertise his uncle^ 
the Rev. T. Matthews, and leave the matter to him to manage, as 
he had done hitherto. I do not think he would be induced to 
remove his sister. He said he did not wish to mix himself up 
with the quarrels. The family are clever, and I believe they wiU 
either try to gain time by temporizing, and in the mean time take 
measures to give trouble, or they wUl come over here and cause 
great scandal by publicity. I think the only .way is to anticipate 
them by sending her home at once. They cannot complain of 
this, as her brother refused to take her.'' 

Tlien the Bishop wrote to Mrs; Star on the 17th of September, 
1865 :— 

" Don't be in too great a hurry. Matters are fast tending to- 
wards a commission. They are taking such a course that a 
commission only will meet the case." 

On the 17th of September, Mrs. Star wrote to the Bishop : — 

'' Father Saurin came again to the convent. He spoke to me 
in a strange way. He said that his uncle (the BiCv. T. Matthews) 
was a wicked man, who would go to any length to punish those 
who should displease him, and that on one occasion he had done 
so when the question was as to his sister's expulsion. He ascer- 
tained that a claim of damages would lie for £5,000, and that if 
it cost the family that sum they would not mind it I said that if 
such a course was taken the sympathy would be with the com- 
munity, but £20,000 would not compensate them for the public 
disgrace which would arise from the evidence given at the trial. 
I said, also, that there was no ground for a lawsuit, as his sister 
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had not been decoyed. She had begged to be admitted^ and she 
now remained in the community against our will; that I had 
applied to her family to remove her, and urged her to go 
elsewhere. His object, I think, was to intimidate me ; and when 
he perceived he could not do so he changed his tone. They 
might try to bring against us an action for defamation of character 
if they were informed of what had been stated against her. They 
will try and get the information and then take proceedings 
against us. There is, therefore, every reason for our being 
prudent. The Rev. Father saw his sister a long time ; I do not 
know what he told her.'' 

Then came a note from the Bishop to Mrs. Star, enclosing to 
her the letter written to him by the playitiff, which has already 
been printed. The note from the Bishop was short : — 

" I send the enclosed ; tell me how she acquired the in- 
formation.'' 

The enclosed letter from the plaintiff to the Bishop was as 
follows : — 

" My dear Lord, — I hope you will forgive the liberty I take in 
writing to you in my deep sorrow. I did not know what sorrow 
was before. But the day and night I passed yesterday I never 
shall forget. I did not know my position until then, when the 
Rev. Mother told me I was absolved from my vows ; that she was 
only waiting for the last orders to send me out at your Lordship's 
desire; that a secular dress was ready for me; and that your 
Lordship had said I was to be ready for a ' quick despatch.' May 
I never live to see the day when I put such a dress on ! Never 
shall I seek shelter in my dear parents' home. I love them too 
dearly to let them see me in my sorrow. My Lord, I can write 
no more. I can hardly see the letters while I write. I have been 
long in hope of seeing you. The last favour I ask of your 
Lordship is to let me see you. I also beg to be allowed a little 
longer time with my uncle. The last time he was here he was 
only ten minutes with me, and left abruptly, and I have never 
heard a word since. I have done my best since your Lordship's 
visit to give satisfaction. I know I have many faults, but I never 
remember having wilfully broken my vows. I beg of your 
Lordship, as the greatest act of charity to my poor sorrowftd 
heart, tell me what I am condemned for. The Rev. Mother says 
I do not seem to feel anything; but she does not know my poor 
heart. I hope they will not throw me on the world ; that is all I 
h^ of God. With every possible respect, I remain your Lord- 
ship's obedient child in Christ." 

To the Bishop's letter, enclosing this letter from the plaintiff, 
the Superior, Mrs. Star, replied as follows : — 
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Dec la 

^' Sly dear Lord^ — ^My reasons for mentioning the absolution 
were these : I believed she was fiilly aware of it^ but depended 
upon her natural devemess to conceal it. I thought she would 
be grateful if I could make her sensible of her position^ and 
induce her to apply to her parents to make a provision for her ; 
and I thought if she received the advice it might help her to 
reconcile her friends to the change in. her state of life^ and avoid 
the publicity and pain which a commission must bring to all 
parties concerned. I had scarcely spoken when I saw my error 
and repented of my indiscretion. I would not have entered on 
the subject^ only I believed she had learnt the nature of your 
communication from her brother. Her letters to her friends 
contain allusions to something mutually understood, but which 
she wished to conceal from my knowledge, perhaps because she 
might suppose if I knew it she must cease her exacting ways and 
assume a subdued and sorrowful exterior. This, however, is not 
the case, and her apparent unconcern and continual enjoyment 
of the gratifications within her reach make her an astonishment to 
us all, and make us thmk that the poor soul would be happier 
when freed from the restraints of conventual life.^^ 

On the 1st of January the Bishop wrote to the Superior, 
enclosing notice of the commission to the plaintiff: — 

" Give enclosed to Sister Scholastica. It is a notice of the 
Commission. It is satisfactorily formed. Canon Walker is pre- 
sident; Mr. Porter is a member. You will write to him,^* &c* 

The Bishop in a letter to Father Matthews mentioned the 
nptice of the Commission : — 

^^ I have sent a notice to your niece. I had a repugnance to 
keeping such a thing over her, but it would not be fair that it 
should come upon her suddenly when the Commission meet.^^ 

In another letter to the Superior the Bishop wrote : — 

'' I wish you to state to Sister Scholastica that she is at liberty 
to write anything she would wish to say to the Commissioners. 
The charges are what she has over and over again been reproached 
with — breaches of the rules of her order.^^ 

This was in consequence of a letter itovsi the plaintiff to the 
Bishop begging to know what the charges were. That letter was 
as follows. It will be observed that it indicates she had had no 
answer to her former letter to the Bishop, which he had sent to 
the Superior : — 

'• My dear Lord, — I did deserve an answer to my poor letter, 
but I am grateful that it is noticed even now. My cross is a heavy 
one. I hope they will not send me out of religion, in which I 
have been for sixteen years, nearly half my life. No one ever 
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cntaved into it with. » purer motive. Do not send ma into aworUL 
I never loved. I did not know until lately that your Londahif 
wished me to leave. Had I known, it I wonld have gostt 
anywhere at your wish. I now beg aa the last favour that yoisnr 
Lordship will be present at the Commissioou This also I beg; of 
par Lordship^ to know when, that awful day is to be* I also beg 
to be allowed a little time alone with pen, and pencil to prepacs 
for my triaL^' 

It was in consequence of this the Bishop wrote the note to 
the Superior to allow the plaintiff those facilities. The Com^- 
misaitn sat on the iOth and 11th of January^ and on tliA 1?& the 
Bishc^ wrote to Mrsv Stsa thus : — 

" I wish to tell you how matters stand. But do not do or sajr 
anything in consequence. Leave the mattw to me. Let me know 
if anything happens wbioh seems to require yom to speak or not. 
I have given fcnrmal notice to the B«v. T. Matthews to remove 
her as soon as he can. I have not had an. answer. What waa 
called ^the stripping' seems to hove been satisfactorily cleared 

XI am at a loss to know the meaning of wearing the diister 
at the house. Again these is an accusation about yoix being 
shut up Ob New Yes^s Day in deliberation with the Sisters, she 
being excluded.'^ 

The letters between the Bishop'and Mr.. Matthews were pxdnted' 
yesterday^ also those between the parenta and the Superior. Then 
there was the plaintiff's letter to the Bishop after knowing thfi 
Besult of the CommissioQ : — 

"My dear Lord, — Forgive the liberty I take in writing to yoa 
if yoa only knew my state of mind ! My uncle left without my 
—knowing he was going. I am afraid I displeased him by being; 
letoctant to say anything in my own justification. The little I 
lidsayi^s dragged from me. Let me remain in religion. I 
have been for years alone. My brother, who is here, caMed to 
see me last evening. He said he knew nothing: of it. How I 
wish I couid ha^e written, years ago to know whi^ your Lordship 
wanted me to do ; I had not the kast notion that you wanted mft 
to leave.. I could have got into another convent then, but now thcr 
iBv. mother seems always displeased witk me. I beg you. to allow 
me to see you. I knew I had no chance if your Lordship waa 
absent. That was the reason I begged for your presence. Never 
ihall I forget tbat day 1 I ftuiicy I caa hear the awful w^ids, 
'The aecused is charged,' still ringing in my ears I Forgive w^ 
trespassing upon you, but I beg as a last favour that your LorcU 
' ip will allow me to see you." 

To thia the Bishop replied : — 

"Beair Si^r SchflJastica^r— Yow letter has hastene d a comK 
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manication which would otherwise have been delayed until I 
heard from your uncle^ to whom I have commuLieated my final 
decision. I have required, and hereby require, your removal 
from the convent: And I absolve you from your vows. You can 
refuse this; but I shall in any case require you to leave the com- 
munity, and that as speedily as possible. You are free to go, 
but not to stay. Under all the circumstances, as no advantage 
can come from seeing you, I must decline to see you.'^ 

This seems to have been mentioned in the following from the 
Bishop to Mrs. Star : — 

" Give her the enclosed. Do nothing. Say nothing. Leave 
matters to take their course. I am satisfied with the explana- 
tion."" 

What this '' explanation'' was did not appear. 

On the 9th of February the Bishop wrote to Mrs. Star : — 

" In all you do have witnesses. Studiously avoid anything that 
can be construed into the use of force.'' 

In a subsequent letter the Bishop said : — 

" Your project of sending a priest with her is out of the question. 
She might do him great harm, whereas she can do you none. 
As to fear of inquiries in the case of Sister Kyan, such fears are 
groundless ; for that was a case of removal out of the country. 
You can say that as she is absolved from her vows she is not allowed 
to be treated as a religious. As a last resource I would remove 
the convent from Hull." 

On the 14th of March, 1866, the Bishop wrote again to the 
Superior : — 

'' Her determination to stay where she is is an answer to the 
brother's charge of imprisonment. My impression is that she 
may feign to run away under the pretence of escaping ; and I 
should like you to take steps to show your desire that she should 
go. I should prefer that this should be shown to some intelligent 
and influential Protestant in Hull." 

The Bishop enclosed an order signifying that '^Miss Susan 
Saurin" was no longer a member of the community; that she 
had been totally absolved from her vows of poverty, chastity, and 
obedience; and that henceforth she had no right to continue 
an inmate of the convent, but was at liberty to claim her 
dower. 

A paragraph from an affidavit of Mrs. Star, made in the course 
of the action, on an application for copies of the statements made 
to the Commissioners against the plaintiff, was then read. It ran 
thus : — 

" I altogether deny the statement that either I or my co-defen- 
dant delivered any written charges or written statements of 
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any of tlie members of the order; and I say that neither I nor 
my co-defendant delivered to the Commissioners any written 
charges or written statements of the members or sisters^ nor were 
such represented before the Commissioners/' 

Mr. Mellish. — ^That is true. 

The Lord Chief Justice. — ^The latter part. 

Mr. Hellish. — ^And the former part. 

The Lord Chief Justice. — ^It may be literally true; that is, 
that the written statements of the defendants and the other sisters 
were not delivered by them to the Commissioners. It has ap- 
peared that they were delivered to the Bishop. 

This closed the plaintiff's case. 

After an adjournment, 

Mr. Hawkins opened the case for the defence. He first, how- 
ever, took some points of law. The action, he said, was for several 
causes — conspiracy as well as slander or libel, and it was against 
two persons, Mrs. Star, the Superior, and Mrs. Kennedy, one of 
the Sisters. Now, there was no evidence of any of these alleged 
wrongs having been committed jointly by the two ; and that being 
80, he said they had a right either to a non-suit or to have one of 
their names discharged from the record, as the plaintiff could not 
in an action against both recover for some things done by one 
and for other things done by the other. 

The Lord Chief Justice, however, pointed out that there was 
evidence that things had been done by Mrs. Star — the stripping 
for instance — at which the other defendant had been present, 
aiding and assisting. 

Mr. Hawkins still urged that this was not so as to some of the 
causes of action, and that the plaintiff must elect upon which she 
would proceed ; but 

The Lord Chief Justice said he should direct the jury on the 
close of the evidence as to what charges were proved or n'ot, and 
he should decline to stop the case now. 

Mr. Hawkins then proceeded to address the jury with much 
earnestness on behalf of the defendants. He said, — You have 
listened, gentlemen, patiently for five days to this extraordinary 
history — a story which, as it was described in the glowing and 
eloquent language of my learned friend, Sir John Coleridge, and 
as it has been detailed to you in the evidence of the plaintiff, must 
have appeared to you a series of almost unparalleled persecutions, 
and it would be but natural if you were in some degree prejudiced 
against those ladies of whom these things have been detailed ; but 
I hope, gentlemen, that you have endeavoured to keep your 
minds open, and I undertake on the part of the defendants — whom 
I shall call, with a body of witnesses for the defence — to remove 
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Itom your minds those impressions wfaicli yon may have formed 
from 'hearing the case for the plaintiff; and to show lAiat it is 
untrue — if not in all its details, at all events in its main particulars, 
that it is untrue or grossly exaggerated, and that this is neither 
more nor less than a huge superstructure of falsehood or ejuig- 
geration, based upon a very slight and slender foundation of truth. 
Gentlemen, in the first place you must bear in mind that this is 
not a case arising between people in this outer world of ours, but 
among the members of a religious community, who have secluded 
themselves from the world — as you and I may think unwisely, but 
still sincerely and religiously, from the highest motives — ^to under- 
take works of charity and undergo penances and mortifications, and 
humiliations and hardships, all undergone voluntarily, in the hope 
of thereby rising to a higher and purer state. Gentlemen, all this 
may appear to us, perhaps, visionary; but to them these are 
matters of high and solemn reality^ and this is the nature of 
(be life upon which they have voluntarily entered, and the 
obligations they have voluntarily Tmdertaken. And you will 
agree with me, I am sure, that the considerations applicable to such 
a state of life are very different indeed from such as would arise 
were similar matters to occur between ordinary persons in the 
world. And you can understand that as the essence of tins 
religious life consists in the strict observance of its rules, many 
things which would appear under other circumstances perfectly 
trivial may be deemed of great importance, and therefore this 
ease musrt necessarily turn a great deal upon what were the 
obligations incurred by the plaintiff when she entered into this 
religious order, and what were the rules by which they were 
regulated. The learned counsel here read the following : 

" Copy of the questions and answers signed by the plaintiff 
previous to her profession : — 

*' 1. Do you earnestly desire to become a good and fervent 
religious in this institute ? — Yes. 

*' 3. Are you resolved to observe its rules and customs faithfidly 
as far as you have been made acquainted with them ? — ^Yes. 

" 3. Are you resolved to obey your Superior in all things, whether 
in matters of great or little moment, agreeable or disagreeable?— 
Yes. 

"^ 4. Are you satisfied to spend your life in any oflSce or em- 
ployment assigned you, be it ever so disagreeable, laborious, or 
humiliating ? — Yes. 

" 5. Are you willing to receive and disposed to -proSi of ptASe 
as well as of private reprehension and penance ? — ^Yes. 

^ 6. Are you willing to have your faults made known to your 
Superiors by whoever becomes acqnninted with them, and are yoa 
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ready to make the castomary manifestation of conscience when- 
ever you may be required to do so ? — ^Yes. 

'* Susanna M. Saurin/' 

^'1. Do yon find any serious difficulty in the practice of holy 
poverty or obedience^ or in the observance of our holy rule ? — 
No. 

^ 2. Arc you firmly resolved to pass your life in the exact ob- 
servance of our holy rule and customs, without requiring or seek- 
ing for any dispensations or particularities in respect of food, 
clothing, lodging, or the like? — I am. 

^'3. Do you esteem and love this institute, and do you find the 
exercise of its characteristic functions conducive to your own 
perfection? — ^I do. 

'^4. Is there anything in its rule or constitutions, or in the 
approved customs of this congregation, to which you find a par- 
ticular difficulty in submitting your judgment ? — No. 

" 5. Have you any doubts respecting your vocation of so strong 
a nature as to warrant a fear that you will be likely hereafter to 
abandon it ? — No. 

*' 6. Are you willing to go to any of our branch houses, and to 
remain there as long as your Superiors may deem expedient ; and 
are you satisfied to be sent on a foundation to any part of the 
United Kingdom? — ^Tes. 

" Sister M. Scholastica Joseph Sattrin.^' 
'^ Act of Profession. 

"In the name of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, and under 
the protection of his Immaculate Mother Mary, ever Virgin, I, 
Susanna Mary Saurin, called in religion Bister Maiy Scholastica 
Joseph, do vow and promise to Gt)d poverty, chastity, and obe- 
dience, and the service of the poor, sick, and ignorant, and to 
persevere until death in this institute of Our lady of Mercy, 
according to its approved rule and constitutions, under the 
authority and in presence of you, my Lord and most reverend 
Father in God, Paul CuUen, archbishop of this diocese, and of our 
reverend Mother Ellen Whitty, called in religion Maty Vincent, 
Mother Superior of this Convent of Mercy, this third day of 
October, in Ihe year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
fifty-three. 

" Susanna M. Saurin. 
(Called in religion Sister Mary Scholastica Joseph ^.) 
" Sister Mary Juliana Dblant, Assistant. 
" Sister Mary Vinobnt Whitty, Superioress. 
'^ "Paul Cullen, Archbishop of Dublin.*' 
After reading these documents the learned counsel proceeded to 
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order : — 

'' Of the Vow of Poverty. 

^'1. As the Sisters^ in order to become more conformable to 
their heavenly spouse^ Christ Jesus^ have, in quitting the world, 
renounced all property in earthly things, they should frequently 
revolve in mind how tenderly He cherished holy poverty. He 
was bom in a stable ,* He was laid in a manger ; during the course 
of His mortal life He suffered from cold, hunger, and thirst ; He 
had not whereon to lay His head ; He died naked on the Cross. 
In his own person He consecrated this virtue, and bequeathed it 
as a most valuable patrimony to His followers. 

" 2. The Sisters shall therefore keep their hearts perfectly disr 
engaged from every affection to the things of this world, content 
with the food and raiment allowed them, and willing at all times 
to give up whatever has been allotted for their use. They shall 
not give or receive any present without permission from the 
Mother Superior. When, with her permission, they receive any 
present from their relatives or other persons, it must be considered 
as for the use of the community, and not for the particular use of 
the receiver. 

" 3. Nothing shall appear in their dress but what is grave and 
modest, nor can they keep in their cells anything superfluous, nor 
any costly or rich furniture or decoration. All must be suitable 
to religious simplicity and poverty. 

" Of the Vow of Obedience. 

" 1. The Sisters are always to bear in mind that, by the vow of 
obedience, they have for ever renounced their own will, and re- 
signed it to the direction of their superiors. They are to obey the 
Mother Superior, as holding her authority from God, rather 
through love than servile fear. They shall love and respect her 
as their mother \ and in order that she may be enabled to direct 
them in the way of the Divine service, it is recommended to them 
to make known to her their penitential works and mortifications, 
with the advantages derived from them. 

" 2. They shall, without hesitation, comply with all the direc- 
tions of the Mother Superior, whether in matters of great or 
little moment, agreeable or disagreeable. They shall never murmur, 
but, with humility and spiritual joy, carry the sweet yoke of Jesus 
Christ. They shall not absent themselves from the common exer- 
cises without her leave, except in a case of pressing urgency ; and 
if they cannot then have access to her they shall make known the 
reason of their absence at the earliest opportunity. They shall 
obey the call of the bell as the voice of God. 
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'^ Of the Election of the Mother Superior. 

^'1. The Mother Superior shall be elected from among those 
who have a voice in the Chapter ; she shall be distinguished for 
her virtue^ prudence^ and discretion. She shall be at least thirty 
years old, and of five years^ profession^ except in convents newly 
founded^ and must have the majority of the votes for the validity 
of her election. 

" 2. The Mother Superior, when duly elected, shall govern for 
three years ; she may, with the approbation of the Bishop, be re- 
elected for three years longer. In convents newly founded the first 
Mother Superior shall govern for six years, unless there be 
canonical reasons for her being removed from office during 
that time/^ 

Such, said the learned counsel, were the rules by which, under 
the most sacred obligations, the plaintiff undertook to be bound 
when she entered this order. And he would undertake to satisfy 
the jury that these rules had been honestly and faithfully and 
sincerely carried out by the defendants, and that there was no 
foundation for the representations of the plaintiff that they had 
been perverted or abused. He urged that there was this strong 
presumption in favour of the Mother Superior (Mrs* Star), that 
she had been thrice elected Superior by the voluntary votes of the 
community. Surely this of itself showed that she could not be 
naturally unkind or uncharitable ? On the other hand it was, he 
urged, quite plain that, from a very early period, there had been 
on the part of the plaintiff departures from the rules, which were 
regarded in the community as unfitting her for their order, and as 
requiring her departure. In February or March, 1862, tlus letter 
to her uncle was found in her cell : — 

" My ever and very dearest Uncle, — ^It seems a very long time 
since I wrote to you, so I am going to trouble you with a few lines 
before the holy season of Lent. I trust you continue quite well. 
I do not see the least chance of my going over. I mentioned there 
might be after Christmas ; but, as I said in the beginning, Rev. 
Mother had no idea of letting me leave, at least for a long time. 
There were both postulants and novices dismissed from our com- 
munity. I did not think it would be quite the thing to return 
with them, so I said nothing about it. Rev. Mother does not 
know I wish to go. She is fearfully afraid of the family altogether. 
I could see that when I was in Hull last. One time she said any- 
thing any of you took into your heads you saw it done. Some 
one had been telling her. When she was over last she complained 
of mammals impertinent letters, &c. ; she certainly made a great 
mistake in some things she told mamma. I said, ^ When I see 
mamma I shall explain all to her.^ Will you kindly tell her so ? 
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I do not know what to say^ or only that I have long since placed 
the whole affair in the Sacred Hearts of Jesns and Mary, who I 
feel sure will assist yon, my dearest uncle, to do what is best. 
You must not think I am unhappy. I am far from it, and my health 
has never been so good. The only thing, I am not settled, nor do 
I think I ever can be again here; the only thing, I regret poor 
mamma knowing anything about it, lest it mjght not be right ; 
also she may think I am not happy, which would be untrue. I 
must now say good-by. Believe me, dearest uncle, your ever 
grateful niece in Jesus Christ, " Sr. M. Scholastica Joseph.^' 
(Envelope addressed to the Rev. T. Matthews, P.P., St. Mary's, 
Drogheda, Ireland.) 

It was upon this occasion the Superior had written to her uncle 
the letter which had been read, requiring her removal. And in 
July the same year the plaintiff had herself written thus to her 
uncle : — 

" My dearest Uncle, — ^The community are determined I shall 
not remain. You know the Archbishop and Rev. Mother at 
Baggot-street are determined I shall not return there. Unless 
you settle with your community to receive me, my dearest uncle, 
I know not what to do. The greatest act of charity you could do 
towards me is to settle it at once, if you can. If you write to say 
I can get to Drogheda, even for a while, Rev. Mother will send me. 
May I beg, as a great favour, you will not go to Bishops or any 
one else about it ? but do let me know by next post, as Rev. 
Mother says the community here will wait no longer, as they are 
determined to take measures without delay for my removal. K 
the community in Drogheda consent to my going there, Rev. 
Mother says they need never know why I leave here, only you 
wish it for the sake of my father and mother. You will be greatly 
surprised at this letter altogether — the horrid writing. For Good's 
sake do not say a word to any of my friends, not even mamma — ^I 
know she would feel it so, — ^if you possibly can, I feel it is the 
will of God. He has some wise design in all. How can I ever 
foi^ve all the trouble, &c., I am giving you, and worse than ihc 
trouble ? I again and again beg you will settle it for me, in 
charity, as soon as possible, and without any more fuss. Won't 
you write by next post ? 

" Believe me your ever faithful niece in J. Ct. 

" Sr. M. Scholastica:" 
These letters the learned counsel relied upon as showing that the 
plaintiff had, as early as 1862, been guilty of such infractions of 
the rules as were looked upon in so serious a light by the Superior 
as to require her removal. Her great offence, he said, consisted 
in her clandestine letters to her uncle. The story she had told. 
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lie flaid, as to the origin of the qnarrel — ^that the Superior 
had required her to disclose her confessions — was absolutely 
felse. There was not the least truth in it, and all pro- 
bability was against it*; for such a demand would be looked upon 
by every Catholic as outrageous. Possibly the Superior might 
have said to her that she hoped she comessed such and such 
faults to her confessor, or might have asked whether her director 
did not desire her to correct them ; but to represent this as a 
demand upon her to disclose her confessions was a most utter 
perversion of the trtith. The true secret of her unhappiness was 
her unfitness for the life on which she had engaged, which led 
to constant breaches of its rules and obligations. Long before 
1862 numerous violations of them had been discovered; for 
instance, appropriations of articles to her own use, contrary to the 
vow of poverty — a book of devotion on one occasion, a pair of 
boots on another. These things might appear " trifles light as 
air/^ but they were repeated violations of religious rules of sacred 
obligation, and their repetition proved an utter unfitness for the 
reiKgious life of the order. It was their duty to search for and 
find little articles believed to be secreted about her person ; that 
what was called the " stripping '^ had occurred — that is, her 
outer garments were removed, and her pockets searched, and 
several little articles taken away, her use of which was contrary 
to the rules — as writing utensils. It was found, on another oc- 
casion, that she had used these instruments of writing to make 
minutes and memoranda reflecting on the character of the Sisters 
or her Superior. Moreover, it ^as found that she beat the school 
children and took their dinners or their food. Upon these charges 
there had been a commission of inquiry, and he should call the 
secretary and several members of the commission to prove that it 
was conducted quite fairly. And he should call not only the 
defendants but others of the inmates to prove these charges, and 
disprove the charges made by the plaintiff against the community. 
As to the alleged hardships, he should show that they were un- 
founded. No doubt after the plaintiff had been dispensed from 
her vows and required by the Bishop to leave the house she had 
no right to remain there, and no doubt the community desired her 
departure. No doubt also they felt that she had no right to the 
unrestrained use of the house as before ; but to say that she had 
been imprisoned or ill-treated was entirely untrue. The statement 
that she had been debarred from resort to the necessary con- 
venience was as gross a falsehood as had ever been uttered. 
There were six or seven of them in the house, and she had free 
access to one of them, though it was desired to prevent her from 
asserting the privileges of the members of the community by 
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using sucli as were set apart to them. So of all her statements 
of ill-usage they were either utter untruths or gross exaggerations. 
In conclusion^ the learned counsel asked the jury to consider what 
earthly motive these ladies could possibly, have had to inflict all 
these persecutions upon the plaintiff; and whether he had not 
suggested the more reasonable and probable solution of the case^ 
viz., that the plaintiff was unfitted for the order, and yet would 
not leave the house, and by her constant breaches of the rules 
caused herself and all the other inmates constant inquietude and 
annoyance. The other members lived with the Superior in peace 
and harmony. How was it that the plaintiff alone could not do 
so ? How was it that she alone for a series of years was found 
constantly accused of breaches of her vows and disregard of the 
rules of her order ? Was it not plain that she herself was the 
cause of all these unhappy dissensions, and that her removal was 
necessary to stop them, and to restore that state of peace and 
happiness in which these ladies had lived before, and in which, he 
hoped, they would continue to live after the verdict of the jury 
should have relieved them from these cruel aspersions on their 
characters ; for that was all they cared about. In any other view 
the action was indifferent to them. It was idle to give damages 
against them, for they could not pay. Property or money they 
had none ; they lived in poverty, a life of voluntary poverty, for 
the sake of charity and the poor, and those works of mercy which 
were their peculiar pursuit. And he trusted that when the jury 
should have heard their evidence they would acquit them of these 
cruel charges, vindicate their character, and restore them to their 
works of charity and mercy. 
The case was again adjourned. 



SEVENTH DAY. 

The case for the plaintiff was closed yesterday, and the case for 
the defence was opened. It was announced that not only the 
two defendants, Mrs. Star and Mrs. Kennedy, but several of the 
sisters, together with the Bishop and his secretary, and one or two 
of the commissioners, would be called and examined as witnesses 
for the defence, so that, it seems, the case cannot be concluded 
this week. 

In yesterday's report, in a sentence in which it was stated 
that the Lord Chief Justice said the dispensation of the plaintiff 
from her vows was only material so far that she would have no 
right afterwards to remain in the convent, it was intended to 
write, " so far as it might be contended ^' that this would be so. 

The LoBD Chief Justice, upon taking his seat, pointed out 
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the inaocaracy. Whether or not the plaintiff would have a right 
to remain in the convent after the Bishop's dispensation would, 
he said, depend upon tarious considerations. 

Mr. Hawkins complained of the leading article in The Times of 
that morning as calculated to prejudice the defendants. 

The Lord Chief Justice said he had not read it. 

The Jury also said that none of them had read it. 

The Lord Chief Justice (the article having been in the 
meanwhile handed up to him) observed that it seemed not so 
much directed to the particular case as to the general subject. 
Nevertheless, no doubt it would have been better had it been 
delayed. 

Mrs. Star, the defendant, was then called and examined by Mr. 
Mbu^ish. — I was Mother Superior of the nuns at Hull and 
Clifford. I have ceased to be so now. 

The Lord Chief Justice. — Since when. 

Mrs. Star. — Since July, 1867. I entered the Baggot-street 
Convent as a postulant on the 12th of July, 1850. I was pro- 
fessed as a sister on the 31st of January, 1858. Li August, 1855, 
I went to Cliflford. A week afterwards I was appointed Superior. 
Several sisters went with me. It was a new foundation. I was 
appointed Superior by the authority of the Right Rev. Dr. Briggs. 
The convent had been formed six years. In November, 1850, 
Miss Saurin (the plaintiff) entered the convent in Baggot-street. 
The Book of Customs produced was in force at both houses. 
There has been one alteration as to visitors in force about four or 
five years ago. The altered rule was this : — 

'^ Sisters are allowed to see their friends only once a month for 
a quarter of an hour, except in the case of a parent. They do not 
speak to seculars of the affairs of the convent, and anything im- 
charitable is to be avoided ; and the sisters are not to mention to 
seculars the mortifications they meet with in the convent, or the 
faults of sisters,^^ &c. 

That was only in substitution for a custom in substance the 
same. It was introduced at Baggot-street about 1863, and 
adopted by us. 

The Lord Chief Justice. — It was stated by the plaintiff to 
have been introduced at Hull. 

Mr. Mellish. — It was not so. It was introduced at Baggot- 
street. 

Witness continued. — Our rules are the same, but customs differ 
at the different houses. Postulants are made acquainted with the 
roles but not the customs. Besides the rules there are instruc- 
tions, which are read to the postulants. I became acquainted 
with Miss Saurin at Baggot-street, not more so than others^ 
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until after mjr profession* While we were noviees she waa dttefly 
in the laundry^ I in the school. I was professed in January, sImi 
in October the same year. She appeared to be very unhappy^ and 
ofken spoke to me as to her not bemg kindly treated by the 
Superior. I always tried to reconcile her. In 1855 I went as 
Superior to Clifford, and shortly afterwards applied to the Si^Mnrior 
at Baggot-street for an additional sister, and named three or four, 
among whom was Miss Saurin. My reason for mentioning her 
was because I thought she would be useful at needlework and ia 
the household work, not having had sufficient education for the 
other departments. We had a school at Clifford where we taught 
needlework. I only made one application — not several, as stated — 
and she was sent. When she came she said her relatives had 
made a difficulty about her coming. I gave her the duties of 
needlework and the school — that is, an infant or alphabet clats — 
together with the housekeeping, which was very trfiling, a& there 
were only four or five sisters, and she had a lay caster. In 1857 
I went over to Dublin without Miss Saurin, and on that oeea»oii 
I saw her mother, who expressed herself dissatisfied at her daughtev 
having ceme to Clifford, and also at the way in which she had 
been treated at Baggot-street, and, being sent to Cliffoid, she 
should not return to Baggot-street. She spoke of her being put 
into the laundry, Sec. I defended the Superior* 

The Lord Chief Justice. — We cannot go into thatl 
Witness continued. — In January, 1857, the cdnvent at Hutt 
was founded as a branch from Clifford, and I was Superior at both 
houses. We had three or four postulants, some of whom became 
sisters. We had first two sisters pnd then four at Hull, including 
postulants, who are called " sisters ^' by courtesy, though not by 
right. We had usually three or four sisi»rs at Hull. We have had 
as many as 24 between the two places, including novices and 
postulants. I think the largest number of professed sisters 
would be about 12 or 14 perba])s. In Januaiy, 1857, 1 went to 
Hull, and in February went back to Clifford; and Miss Saurin 
went to Hull. February, Mardi, and April that year I ^ent 
at Clifford. I was not in good health at that time. I was rather 
weak. Miss Kennedy was left in charge at Hull, and in August, 
1857, she was appointed Mother-Assistant. I did not i^poin* 
her, but Dr. BriggSi Up to this time Miss Saurin had not been 
an observer of rules ; and in particular she had broken the rule of 
silence. This I knew principally frcwn what I was told by others, 
but in part from what I my«elf observed. In April, 1857, Mrs*. 
Kennedy told me especially as to the familiarity of her intereoitfae 
with seculars; particular^ the young women who attended the 
ni^t school; also her irregularity in attendance to the dt»tieS)Qf 
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ike eommanity. This is what Mrs. Kennedy said,*— tiiat she 
n^lected her duties — Le., her spiritual duties^ in choir. She was 
unpanctual, and did not come at proper times. In conseqaence 
of this I had a conversation with Miss Sanrin. I told her what 
Mrs. Kennedy had said to me^ and cautioned her to be more 
reserved in her intercourse with seculars^ luid more regular at her 
daties. She said she would try. At first she denied the chains, 
and tried to excuse herself. In July^ 1857^ I went to Hull^ and I 
was there with Miss Saurin part o£ Uiat year^ and in 1858^ and 
also iu 1859 — ^from July until Aprils 1860. In 1858 she was house- 
keeper and had the needlework in the school, and a junior class to 
teach in the night school. During this period I observed she was 
very irregular and unpunctual in coming to her duties, and did 
not observe the rules cdf silence. She also talked to externs — the 
children of the school. 

The Loan Chibp Jvstscb.z — Was she not to speak to the schocd 
children? 

Witness.— Not unnecessarily. 

Mr. Mellish. — She could not teach them without speaking to 
them. 

Witness. — ^No. But she ought not to speak to them unneces- 
sarily. Moreover, she manifested disobedience to orders. 

Mr. Melush. — In what did that disobedience consist ? 

Witness. — I cannot remember the particular circumstances. I 
speak of her general character. Then there was a want of sin- 
cerity. When accused of a fiwilt she would invariably deny it. 

Mr. Mellish. — Might she not have been innocent of it? 

Witness. — There would be equivocations and evasive answers, 
but afterwards she would be obliged to admit it. I would prove 
it to her. I had experience in speaking to the sisters of their 
£iults^ and we expect a sincere admission of their faults. She 
would also blame the other sisters and throw the faults on them. 
For instance, on one occasion, when accused of being late, she 
threw the blame on a. novice and said it was not true^ She said 
to the novice — '^See, you have kept me late, and I shall be 
blamed for it.^^ The novice told me. 

The Lord Chief Justice. — ^All this seems idle ; it was not said 
to the Superior. It was mere talk between the novice and Miss 
Saurin. 

Mr. Mellish. — Well, can you give any other instance? 

Witness. — Her general habit was denying her faults when 
accused of them. I spoke to her continually of her faults, espe- 
cially as to her general want of truth, and non-observance of the 
rule of poverty. I observed that she had many things she 
ought not to have, and I could not account for her having them. 
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The Lord Chief Justice. — ^What things did she have ? — ^Pieces 
of calico, which she said remained after making clothes ; calico she 
had received from me, and which she ought to have returned, but 
retained for her own use. 

She had not done so? — ^No. 

And she gave them up to you? — ^When I asked her. 

She had not applied them, then, to her own use ? — ^No; but she 
might have applied some of them. 

The Lord Chief Justice. — Oh ! be cautious. 

Witness continued. — Then there was a book of devotions 
missed ; I found it secreted among her clothes in her cell. 

The Lord Chief Justice. — How secreted ? — In a cabinet. I 
asked her about it. I asked her why she had taken it, as she 
knew I had given it to another sister. She said she had found it, 
and was keeping it for me. I said that could scarcely be the case, 
as she knew I had given it to another (Mrs. M'Owne) . She then 
said she admitted she had done wrong and confessed it. Then she 
took a pair of boots belonging to Miss Kennedy. She had no 
permission from me to do so. 

She could not borrow a pair of boots without your permission ? 
—No. 

Would that be considered a very grievous fault — ^borrowing a pair 
of boots without your leave? — I do not know that they were 
borrowed. 

But, assuming that they were borrowed, would it be a very 
grievous fault ? — No, not very — ^if they were only borrowed. The 
witness proceeded to say she had seen the plaintiff eating between 
meals. I asked her a question, and she could not answer me, her 
mouth was so full. Part of her face was besmeared with grease. 
(Laughter.) She almost fainted with confusion, and I looked at 
her without speaking. I saw she felt she had committed a fault, 
and thought her sufficiently punished by her confusion. About 
this time she ate little in the refectory, and seemed to have no 
appetite. I therefore ordered food to be prepared for her — broiled 
meat, for instance, thinking it necessary for her health. When 
she had charge of the refectory I observed partiality, and spoke 
to her about it, and she said, " Well, I always take care to give 
Mrs. M'Owne- a good dinner to keep her tongue quiet.'' 
(Laughter.) In 1860 I sent Miss Saurin to Clifford because she 
gave such bad example to the sisters at Hull, especially as to 
unauthorized intercourse with seculars. She gossiped with school 
children and visitors. This \ heard from various sisters. There 
were more visitors at Hull than at Clifford, as Hull was a large 
town. In September, 1860, I went to Baggot-street, and Miss 
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Saurin went with me. I had promised her mother that I would 
take her over at some time. We were at one of the convents^ 
bat she saw her relatives as often as they came and as long 
as they liked. On one occasion I saw Mrs. Saurin; nothing 
particular passed. After that visit we returned to Clifford, and 
from that place, after a few days, I went to Hull, Miss Saurin 
remaining at Clifford. Neither in the year 1860 nor at any 
other time did I request Miss Saurin to tell me her confessions. 
She once told me, of her own accord, the advice which a priest 
had given to her. She told me of it as an excuse for not obeying 
me. I had spoken to her as to the tone of her letters to her 
relatives — ^that they were too tender and affectionate. 

The Lord Chief Justice. — Were these to her father and 
mother? — Yes, and other relations. She said she had asked the 
advice of her Director, who had said she might write affection- 
ately; and this, no doubt, is allowed^ but not in the excessive 
way used by Miss Saurin. 

In what did Miss Saurin's fault consist ? — Her expressions were 
excessive in tenderness. 

Oh, then, the sisters are allowed to be affectionate, but not 
tenderly ? — Not excessively so. There was a tone in Miss Saurin^s 
letters different from others. 

Do you recollect any particular expressions ? — No, I do not. 

Mr. MsLLisH.-r-There is one in a letter of hers, '^ My ever 
dearest uncle'' — would that be deemed excessive ? — Tes, I should 
say so. 

There ought to be a general reserve of language ? — ^Yes. 

The natural affections are rather to be repressed? — ^Yes. 

The Lord Chief Justice. — Let me understand. Is a nun 
not to love her father and mother as much as if she were not 
a nun? — Oh, yes; she may love them as much as others do, 
perhaps more; but then there ought not to be anything ex- 
cessive in her expression or demonstration of her affection. We 
are taught that the natural affections should be moderated and 
subdued by religious reserve. 

Mr. Mellish. — Well, now to return to this alleged conversa- 
tion with Miss Saurin, in which she says you asked her to divulge 
her confession. Is that so ? — ^No, it is not. She was in the habit 
of volunteering disclosures of her confessions, until I had to check 
her. 

Did you ever require her to disclose either what she said to the 
priest or what the priest said to her ? — ^No, never. 

The Lord Chief Justice. — She denies the whole conversation 
as represented by the plaintiff. 
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l%e witness was understood to do so entirely. The examination 
was then taken to the alleged diarge of estrangement from the 
plaintiff, as to which 

Mr. Mbllish obs^ved that there was an inextricable oon- 
Ihsion of datesy and there was great difficult j in making oat when 
the alleged estrangement coold have occurred. For, according to 
the plaintiff^s account, it was before the visit to Dublin ) yet at 
that time, as all parties agreed, they were all cm good terms 
togeth^. And after their return Mrs. Star, aft^ a few days, 
went to Hull, and Miss Saurin remained at Clifford. So that it 
was difficult to make out when the alleged estrangement codd 
have occurred. 

The witness stated that there was no such estrangement in 1860 
or 1861. However, she said that in 1857, a Mrs. Morris, Mother 
Superior of Baggot-street, had come over to Clifford and told 
witness that Miss Saurin had spoken to her of witness absenting 
herself from the recreation room, and Miss Saurin excused herself, 
and said that they bad misunderstood her, and that she had never 
meant to make any complaint. Witness denied that she had in 
any way exduded or estranged herself from Miss Saurin. The 
witness went on to say that Miss Saurin remained at Clifford 
until June, 1864, with occasional visits to Hull. From time to 
time I had reports or statements from Mr& M^Owne respecting 
Miss Saurin's conduct. They did not enter much into detail. 
They have been destroyed. They have been destroyed within the 
last two years. They were very unfavourable to Miss Saurin. 

The LoBD Chisf Justice. — ^When were they destroyed?— 
Within the last two years. 

At about what time within the last two years? — Since this 
action was commenced. 

Since the action was commenced ? — ^Yes ; they contained matters 
of conscience — ^private matters rdating to Mrs. M^Owne, and I 
would rather have suffered any penalty than that they should be 
dttclosed. 

When were they destroyed? When was the action com- 
menced? 

(It appeared that the action was in November, 1866.) 

The witness said they were destroyed early in 1867. 

The Soligitor-Oenskal obaerved* that there was an affidavit of 
the defendants as to documents in their possession, dated the 18th 
of April, 1867, and the application was^ of course, earlier. 

The Lord Chief Justice, to the witness. — Were you aware, at 
the time you destroyed the letters, that there had been an apfJica- 
tion for ]>roduction of documents ? 
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Witness. — ^I think I bad beard of it. 

Mr. Mbllish obserred that no donbt they bad been destroyed 
before the affidavit. 

The Lord Chief Justice. — Ob^ certainly; of that I have no 
doubt. 

The Solicitor-Obnebal. — ^That is the point of my obserration 
as to the date of the affidavit. 

The witness went on to state that after these letters of Mrs. 
M'Owne she herself observed that the fimlts of Miss Saurin 
increased. She was late at her spiritual duties, and occasionally 
would absent herself altogether. She was also observed to talk 
too much to seculars — as to the young women who came up to 
the convent on Sunday evenings for instruction. And she was 
disobedient^ as, for example, in going into the laundry, and in- 
terfering with the work there, which was not her duty. So she 
was forbidden to take the unripe fruit, and I observed her after^ 
wards, said the witness, with some. She was forbidden to have 
lights in her bedroom, and I found a piece of one, not in her 
room, but in a part of the house where she had been, and she 
said the plumber had been using it, and he had been, but only 
for a short time. I afterwards spoke to her about it, and she did 
not deny it — that is, she did not deny using it. I afterwards 
found a piece hidden in the pantry, behind some plates and 
saucers, a place of which she had charge. There was a particular 
day for washing, and I found Miss Saurin had washed something 
on another day, and sought to hide it.. I spoke to her very 
frequently of her want of obedience, and on one occasion she 
acknowledged what I said was true, and she ascribed her faults 
to ignorance of her spiritual obligations^ and said she had not 
been fully sensible of them. I spoke to her as to her speaking 
to strangers — as the chaplain of the convent. 

The Lord Chief Justice. — ^What was the objection to her 
speaking to him ? — It would be contrary to the rules to speak to 
Inm without necessity and without permission. 

Pray, is that the rev. gentleman to whom you refer in your 
statement ? — ^What statement ? 

That part in which you say she was always in a state of excite- 
ment when he was in the convent? — No. That is not the gentle- 
man. 

Oh, then there is another rev. gentleman ? — ^The witness said it 
was so, and went on to state some other things about Miss Saurin, 
as to altering the clock and ringing the bells at the wrong time. 
She had denied it. On one occasion when she was late by the 
clock, we left for church on Sunday morning at 10, and when we 
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got to the church it wanted a good ten minutes to 10 by the 
church clock. She must have altered the clocks as she had charge 
of it. 

How had she altered it? — She must have put it back — ^that is, 
forward. 

The Lord Chief Justice. — ^But she, you say, was late in her 
habits ? One can understand a person who is in the habit of 
being late putting the clock back, but not forward. 

The witness went on to explain that the plaintiff liked to get 
up in the morning earlier than others. On one occasion (at 
Clifford, in 1861), when Miss Saurin had charge of the infirmary, 
I found that she had given one of the sick sisters some thick hard 
bread and a very small portion of tea. I spoke to Miss Saurin 
of her neglect of the sick sister. At another time there was a 
similar neglect of a sick sister, who was suffering from extreme 
thirst and was left without drink. I spoke to Miss Saurin at the 
school, and desired her to prepare the sister some drink^ and I 
spoke to her of her uncharitableness in not having got it before. 
She did not get it even then (though she left the school for the 
purpose) until late in the afternoon. In May, 1861, she came to 
Hull for an election, and I went back with her to Clifford, and 
gave her some calico to cut out for shirts. I did not, that I 
remember, direct her to do them on Sunday, and I know that she 
occupied two or three days in doing them ; not one of them was 
Sunday, that I know of. I did not direct her to get up at 3 
o'clock in the morning, and if she did so it was at her own will, 
and, indeed, in contradiction to my orders. The shirts were made 
in the house, not by her, but by others, and some of the sisters 
wished to get up earlier to make them, and the time was a quarter 
to 5. I desired her not to rise earlier, except that she was to call 
the others. On one occasion they desired to rise at 4, and it was 
allowed, at their request. 

Mr. Mellisb. — Do you remember her coming to you and 
saying, ''what in the world am I doing to give you so much dis- 
pleasure ? I am doing my best to please you, and if there is 
anything else I can do, tell me? '* — No, I remember nothing of 
the kind. 

Did you say, " I have allowed you too much liberty, and am 
going to pull you down?'' — ^No, I did not. I admit that I did put 
her under more restraint as to seculars, not more than the others, 
but more than she was under before, because she, of her own 
accord, had more intercourse with seculars than the others, and I 
restrained her in that respect, not more than the others, but as 
much as the others. 

The witness went on to state that she saw some calico and a 
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pair of scissors in Miss Saurin's cell. I asked* her where she got 
the calico^ and she explained the circumstance^ and I was satisfied 
about it. After this^ however^ I found she had taken a veil which 
was not hers to wear^ though she had two of her own. In August^ 
1861^ there was a Retreat at Hull, and I bad to reprove Miss 
Saurin in chapter for disobedience and irregularity. She said 
nothing at the chapter, but after the chapter she put her arms 
round my neck, kissed me, and fell on her knees and said she 
was most grateful for the reproof I had given her, and she said 
that if her former Superior had done as I had done she would be 
a very different person from what she was, and she promised to 
begin from that moment her reformation. She seemed quite 
sincere, and I was thankful that she was in such good dispositions. 
I recollect after this, in October, receiving the letters from Mrs. 
Saurin, wishing to see her daughter, on account of Mr. Saurin 
being in a precarious state of health. I wrote, — " I cannot com- 
ply with the request ; peculiar circumstances render it impossible.'' 
1 suggested that he should come over. (The letter was read, 
inviting the parents to Clifford or Hull, and saying that as the 
weather was fine the change might do Mr. Saurin good.) Then 
Mrs. Saurin wrote that Mr. Saurin was worse, and that his disease 
might at any time end fatally. (These letters are printed on 
pages 54, 55.) 

The reply of the witness was read : — *' I regret that she cannot 
at present come, for reasons I cannot explain.'' 

Mr. Mbllish. — ^What were the reasons ? 

Witness. — Her conduct had become worse with regard to 
obedience and observance of rules. I thought that a visit to 
Ireland would do her harm and unsettle her. I observed that 
every time she saw her relatives she became more troublesome 
and exacting. 

The Lord Chief Justice. — ^Exacting in what respect ? 

Witness. — ^With regard to food and clothing, and generally as 
to her claiming rights and not merely making her wants known. I 
was then willing and desirous of her being allowed to return to 
the convent in Ireland. In February and March, 1862, when the 
affair of the intercepted letters occurred at Clifford, I was at Hull, 
and the letter intercepted was sent to me there. I considered it 
a very grave fault. We were always instructed that this was a 
grave fault which merited dismissal, even although the letter was 
to a relative and a priest. The letter was to an uncle, the Rev. 
T. Matthews. I wrote to her uncle (the letter already printed), 
and I wrote to her a letter of kind expostulation, and told her if 
she had asked my permission I would gladly have granted it, in 
order to spare her so grave a violation of obedience. The letters 
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I wrote on the occasion (March, 1862), were the expressions of my 
real and sincere feelings on the subject. After this 1 questioned 
her about letters — i.e., another letter* 1 told her I knew she sent 
another. She denied it positively and repeatedly. After some 
time she acknowledged having written and sent two letters to her 
uncle, the Rev. T. Matthews, without permission (which wiUi the 
intercepted one made a third), but that she had never sent any to 
any one else. Later in the day she said I never sent a letter to 
any one since I came to England. (That is, such was the substance 
of what she said.) She said, " When I acknowledged having sent 
two it was all a mistake. 1 felt sick, and did not know what I 
was saying.^' 1 told her 1 knew she had sent two letters. She 
still persisted in saying that she had not. A few days afterwards 
she came to me and acknowledged having sent them. She saw 
me privately. She knelt down and said, '^ Oh, Eev. Mother, the 
lies 1 have told ! 1 did send the two letters to my uncle,^^ and she 
added that she was very sorry having denied doing so. She abo 
acknowledged that all her denials and previous representations 
were false, and that her admissions were true. She spoke of Mis. 
M'Owne in a way to give the impression that she had made a 
dupe of her. 

The Lord Chief Justice. — What did she say? 

Witness. — She said, "Poor sister, how much trouble I have 
given her.^^ She said that some of the instructions given during 
the Betreat about Judas were applicable to herself. Later in the 
day she went upon her knees before me and Mrs. M^Owne and 
Mrs. Kennedy, said that she had sent the letters, and asked their 
pardon. (The plaintiflPs written acknowledgments were here pro- 
duced.) These were written at my desire. The first I thought 
not sufficiently explicit, as it did not explain the purpose of the 
letters. 

The Lord Chief Justice. — ^What was your purpose in getting 
the acknowledgments from her ? — I wanted them to show to the 
Bishop. 

Did you tell her that?— I think I did. 

Try and be certain about it ? — 1 think so, and in one of her 
letters I believe she says so. 

The Lord Chief Justice. — ^I believe you are right. 

The witness went on to say that in April, 1862, Mrs. Saurin 
came to visit the convent. She told me of a letter from the Bev. 
T. Matthews, and that from what he said she feared there must be 
something wrong. She seemed anxious about it, and begged me 
to tell her what her daughter's ccmduct had been. I told her in 
general terms of her disobedience and breaches of rules, especial]|y 
the rule of silence* Mrs. Saurin expressed agreement with me 
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in eyery respect^ and said I was right in the view I took. laskedher 
to obtain admission for her to anoUier community, and said I had not 
applied to the Bishop, as I hoped it might be unnecessary to expose 
her daughter's faults. She seemed yery indignant with her daughter, 
and kept exclaiming, ^'Oh, the rule ! '' I said I was surprised diat 
she should have heard it first from Mr. Matdiews, as I gathered &om 
her daughter that she had heard from her. She seemed confused 
as if she was detected in a falsehood. I had given directions not 
to allow Miss Saurin's fri^ids to see her without an order from 
me. This was after the clandestine correspondence. But I re- 
yoked this afterwards. On the 25th o£ July, 1862, I had an 
interview with the Bishop. 

The LoftD Chief Justicb. — ^Did you mention the matter of the 
dandestiixe letters ? — I am not certain. 

Was it not in consequence of what he said you got the writer's 
acknowledgements ? — No, he did not say much about the matter. 
I said that if they would not receive her at Baggot*street, I must 
ask that she be released from her vows. On tiie 4th of August 
I wrote to the Bishop (letter read, stating that as the negotiationa 
at Baggot-street had failed I must ask that she be releined from 
her vows). I had consulted Mrs. Kennedy and Mrs. M'Owne 
on the subject. 

The Lord Chief Justice. — When was the negotiation — when 
it was discovered that they would not take her back to Baggot-* 
street? — ^At the end of July or the beginning of August, 1865, 
The letters, I believe, were destroyed. I had advised Miss Saurin, 
£rom time to time, to make application to her unde to get her 
admission into the convent at Drogheda, as I thought her uncle^s 
influence might tend to make her regular. She refused to do so 
nearly always, and said she would never go to Drogheda. On the 
22nd of July I told her that I was about to write to Baggot-street 
to ask the community to receive her, and that I had the Bishop's 
permission for so doing ; but that I felt sure my request would 
be denied, and in case it should be, it was likely she would be 
dismissed from the community, as we were determined to do all 
in our power to obtain her removal from our community. I 
advised her to write to Drogheda, and ssod to her, " You told me 
you would never go to Drogheda ; you are quite at liberty to do 
as you please. It is your affair, not mine. I just tell you how 
things are that you may know what to do.'' She replied, '' I 
now wish to go to Drogheda now that I see how things are," and 
Ae said she would write to her unde to try and obtain admission. 
She then wrote the letter hersdf. I did not write it on a slate 
as she stated. I neither wrote it nor dictated it — except one 
passage. 
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The LoKD Chief Justice here desired the witness to take the 
letter and read the whole of it^ and point ont the passage she 
had thus dictated. 

The witness accordingly took the letter and read it out. It 
was as follows^ dated " Hull^ Sunday '^ (the date on the envelope 
being Hull^ July 27, 1863), and it is necessary to insert it on 
account of what followed : — 

" My dearest Unde, — ^The community here are determined I 
shall not remain ; you know the Archbishop and Rey. Mother 
at Ba^ot-street are determined I shall not return there. XJnlesB 
you settle with your community to receive me, my dearest uncle, 
I know not what to do. The greatest act of charity you could do 
towards me is to settle it at once, if you can. If you write to say 
I can get to Drogheda, even for a while, Rev. Mother will send 
me. May I beg as a great favour you will not go to Bishops or any 
one else about it? but do let me know by next post, as BeT. 
Mother says the community here will wait no longer, as they are 
determined to take measures without delay for my removal. If 
the community in Drogheda consent to my going there, Rer. 
Mother says they need never know why I leave here, only you 
wish it for sake of my father and mother. You will be greatly sur- 
prised at this letter altogether — the horrid writing. For Qod'n 
sake do not say a word to any of my friends, not even mamma, 
I know she would feel it so, if you possibly can. I feel it is the 
vnll of Gt>d. He has some wise design in all. How can I ever 
foi^ve all the trouble, &c., I am giving you, and worse than 
the trouble? I again and again beg you will settle it for me 
in charity as soon as possible, and without any more fuss. 
Won't you write by next post? 

" Believe me, your ever faithful niece in Jesus Christ, 

*' Sr. M. SCHOLASTICA.'^ 

The witness having read the letter stated that the passage she 
referred to was this : — 

" The B«v. Mother says the community will wait no longer, as 
they are determined to take measures without delay for my 
removal.'' 

The Lord Chief Justice. — I observe that in that letter it is said : 

" You know that the Archbishop and the B«v. Mother at Baggot* 
street are determined I shall not return there." 

Now, you said you had applied at Baggot-street just before to 
ascertain if they would receive her, therefore that passage in the 
letter struck me as strange; for if you already knew that they 
would not receive her, why should you have written again to 
inquire ? — ^I can explain it. 
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Do so. — ^When the clandestine letters were discoveredy and I 
wrote to her uncle^ the Bev. T. Matthews, he applied at Baggot- 
street, and was refdsed. I had been informed of this by the 
Superior there^ and told Miss Saurin so, and advised her to get 
her uncle to nse his influence. 

Sut if you already knew that be had applied and that the 
Archbishop and the Superior were resolved not to receive her, of 
what use would it be to write again about it? — I wished to^ve 
her another chance. 

I suppose that in your letter to Baggot-street you thought it 
necessary to tell them why you were anxious to get rid of her? — 
Yes; I think I told them. 

I may presume you did not give what is called a good character? 
— ^No. 

Ton told them all the faults you had found? — ^No, not all; 
some of them. 

That would have been doing it imperfectly. I should have 
thought it candid to tell them the whole truth. — ^I told them of 
the clandestine correspondence. 

And after that I suppose there was no chance of her being 
received ? — No. I knew it would be of no use ; but still I sug- 
gested the effort should be made. 

The witness went on to state that she desired to contradict a 
statement of Miss Saurin's, that on the 26th of July, 1862, she 
had ordered her to take her habit off. I declare, said the witness, 
that the statement was entirely false. No such transaction 
occurred. 

Mr. Mellish. — May it not have occurred at some other time ? 
—Yes. 

The Solicitob-Genbral. — ^But you have said it was an en- 
tirely false statement. 

Mr. Mellish. — ^When did it occur ? — In June, 1864. 

The Solicitor-Genebal. — You said " an entirely false state- 
ment.^' — The statement, as I heard it made, was so. 

The witness went on to admit that she had kept back one or 
two letters from^ Miss Saurin's Jesuit brother, because he had' 
spoken contemptuously of the community, but afterwards she 
gave them to Miss Saurin. She went on to deny having said to 
Miss Saurin that she was the lowest of the community, or that 
she was to be treated as sudi. I might (she proceeded) have said 
to her that if she would not leave the community it might be 
necessary to put her to penance. She said she was willing to do 
any work. I said she might be required to do menial work in 
order to test the sincerity of her resolution, and that I feared 
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her spirit would not submit to it. In point of fact^ howeyer, she 
never had such penance. 

Mr. Mellibh. — ^Did you ever order Mrs. M'Owne to put her 
to menial work? — ^No. 

Did you put her under a novice? — ^I ordered that Miss Fearon 
should conduct the schools. / 

The Lord Chief Justice. — ^Why ? — Because she was better 
qualified. 

In what respect ? — Better educated. 

The witness went on to say that there was no indignity in being 
under a novice. She herself when a novice^ was put over several 
sisters. Plaintiff had to sweep out the school^ but there was 
nothing in that which witness had not done herselfl The witness 
went on to state that in May^ 1864^ she took Miss Saurin^s watch 
away under the circumstances. There was a new regulation made 
that the sisters should deliver up their watches, and that clocks 
should be got instead, as more generally usefuL 

The Lo&D Chief Justice. — ^Then you mean you sold the 
watches ? — No; they have been kept, and the plaintiff's has been 
returned to her, as the plaintiff ^ated. 

Why, tiiat would be a donbk expense to have watches and 
clocks too ! — Witness said it did not seem to her so. However, 
she went on to state that when she donanded Miss Sanrin's watch 
she said it was not hers, but her brother's, upon which, said the 
witness, I opened it and found her name inscribed, with the 
words, " The gift of her loving father,'' and I said she had com- 
mitted a deliberate fraud. [It should here be stated that the 
father had said he had arranged with his daughter tiiat the watch 
should be deemed her brother's in order that she might not have 
to give it up.] 

The Lord Chief Justice observed that it had appeared to 
him rather a *^ subtle device," he must say. 

Mr. Mbllish said he feared that if ^e question had arisen 
between the father and the conmianity he would have got the 
best of it. (Laughter.) 

The witness went on to state that she had arranged that the 
sisters at Clifford shbuld write to her a monthly account of their 
faults. Miss Saurin herself, she said, expressed her sense of her 
faults and asked me to beg pardon of the community. I did not 
tell her that if die remained in the amvoit she would have to 
endure great hardships and wear the cast-<^ dotiies of lay sisters; 
nor did I say that she would never be able to endure ihe hard- 
ships that would be inflicted. I said die must have no unneoes^tfy 
ocnnmunieation with externa. After this she returned to Clifford, 
and remained there until June, 1864. I do not remember that I 
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ordered her to be put under more restrictionB^ but I told the 
Superior to be more vigilant in regard to her, I did not ord^ 
her to be put to more household work. But her duties were 
changed^ and that may have been the result to some extent. I 
gave no special directions to that effect. I did not order that 
work which had before been done by lay sisters and novices should 
be put particularly upon her^ as brushing the boards^ &c. It is 
not true that such work is only done by lay sisters. I have done 
it myself. I did not order that she should be put to more than 
ordinary domestic work ; nor did I give orders that she should 
have different food from the others, but the same. 
At this point the Court adjourned. 



EIGHTH DAY. 

The Mother Superior, Mrs. Star, continued her evidence. —In the 
period between September, 1863, and June, 1864, she said there 
were frequent complaints of the plaintiff at Clifford from Mrs. 
M'Owne. In June, 1864, 1 went from Hull to Clifford with two 
novices. At Mrs. Kennedy ^s request I removed her from Clifford. 
Mrs. Kennedy was to remain there, and requested her removaL 
In consequence of that I told the plaintiff that she was to leave 
Clifford. Witness here described the circumstances of the de- 
parture, with a view to contradict the account given of it by the 
plaintiff, who had represented it as harsh and hurried. I told her 
to prepare sufficient clothing for immediate use — ^a day's change 
—and that the rest would be sent on to Hull after her. She 
brought more than I desired ; part of the things were put in a 
basket, and the rest tied up under her doak. Before we left, the 
convent, Mrs. Kennedy and I went into her room and found Mias 
Saorin putting another pair of stockings on. As far as I can 
remember, I think I told her not to do so, as she had enough for 
a change. I do not remember Mrs. Kennedy behaving roughly 
or rudely. I did not see it. It is not true, I think, that Mrs. 
Kennedy pushed her down the back stairs ; at all events I did 
not see it, and I should think I must have seen it if it had 
occurred. Miss Saurin made no complaint of rudeness or dis- 
courtesy. I should not have considered it improper to make such 
a com^int. We walked to the station together — Miss Saurin 
and I. She had a basket and so had I, and I was also carrying 
iome things. Miss Saurin carried the umbrella, and was no more 
wet than I was. When we got to Hull I gave no directions to 
remove any of the bedding from Miss Saurin's bed. The sisters 
were left to arrange it among themselves. No complaint was 
made to me about it, and I never heard a woord about it uaitil 
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this trial. I bad written a distribution of time for her, and told 
her to copy it into her tablet. She began to do so very slowly. 
I took it out of her hand to write it myself, and I perceived she 
had made notes in the tablet respecting the sisters. I observed 
remarks also as to the meals, and what occurred in the convent. She 
said, " Don't read my confession.'' I replied, " I would not read 
your confession for any consideration, but I see that this is about 
the words and actions of others, and nothing about yourself." 
She then said she had written those notes for the Retreat. I 
said, " Is it possible you occupy the time for Retreat in reflec- 
tions on your sisters ? " She said, *' Oh, it was not for the 
priest I wrote, but for you." I said, " That is scarcely possibloi 
as I observe here something about myself. You could scarcely 
report me to myself." There was such a memorandum about me 
— not mentioning my name, but a direction I had given — " Not 
allowed to speak to ' so and so.' " There were also entries as to 
other sisters. I spoke to her about this, and told her not to 
write any more such thingsi', and not to keep or have a tablet 
without permission ; that when she required writing materials she 
should have them. She appeared very much confused and 
ashamed, and I allowed her to efiace what was inscribed on the 
tablets. 

The LoKD Chief Justice. — ^Allowed or directed ? 

Witness.— I said, "Yoi^ may now rub it out," as I did not 
wish it to remain as evidence against her. I asked her to take 
out the contents of her pockets, that I might see that she bad 
no more writing utensils. She wore, I think, as many as six 
pockets ; at all events, five. 

The Lord Chief Justice. — What is the rule of the order about 
pockets f 

Witness. — There is no rule. It is usual to have one, besides 
a watch-pocket. There were several independent pockets — f. e., 
pockets apart from the dress. There were in the pockets several 
articles and bags filled with bits of calico, silk, and braid, working 
materials, worsted thread. 

The Lord Chief Justice. — ^Were these forbidden things? 

Witness. — ^No, not if permitted. 

The Lord Chief Justice. — Had she such permission ? 

Witness. — She had permission to have working materials, but 
not these particular things. There was something unusual in the 
quantity of the things. It seemed strange to see such a mass of 
things about her. The things themselves were trifling. One of 
them was a knife, which one of the sisters afterwards claimed as 
hers, and as having been taken from her in 1858 or 1859. There 
was a paper of starch in her pocket. Sisters have no right to 
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have starcli without pennission. It is not usual to have such 
things about one. I asked her to explain. She said Mrs. Fearon 
gave it to her. On another day she came to me^ and said it had 
not been given to her hj Mrs. Fearon, but a lay sister. I desired 
her to sew up all her pockets except one. I observed about this 
time that the lining of her dress was much wider than mine ; 
double the width. I desired her to cut it out, and she did so. 
The sisters in Clifford were allowed more clothing than in Hull 
(as there were fewer sisters, and washing was not so frequent), 
and I desired her to leave with me the superfluous articles. She 
had at that time more of some articles than the other sisters at 
Hull, though other portions of her dresses had not yet arrived. 
Her clothing was the same as that of the other sisters. It was as 
good in many respects — ^in many respects better. Speaking gene- 
rally, it was as good as the others. She was treated on an equality 
with the other sisters. On this occasion (June, 1864) I men- 
tioned to her again the subject of Baggot-street Convent, and told 
her I would allow her to make a personal application to that house 
for re-admission. I had heard that since 1862 there had been a 
change of Superior, and that, therefore, she might have a chance; 
and I would send a sister to accompany her; and if the Superior 
refused her re-admission, she might return to our community, but 
not as a member of it. 

The Lord Chief Justice. — On what footing f 

Witness. — As a visitor. What I meant was that she would not 
be entitled to the privileges of inmates. 

The Lord Chief Justice. — ^And also she would be liable to be 
turned out at any time ? 

Witness. — She would be liable, no doubt; but I did not say so, 
nor did I intend it. 

The Lord Chief Justice. — No, no, I don't say you did ; but 
still her position would have been changed. 

Witness continued her evidence. — In the summer it was usual 
for the sisters to change their attire. In July I bought her a 
lighter attire, and took the other away. There was not the least 
rudeness in what I did, nor did she make any complaint. 

The Lord Chief Justice. — Complaint to you of your own con- 
duct would have been a breach of obedience, would it not ? 

Witness. — ^All would depend upon the manner of it. A repre- 
sentation that she did not desire the change would not have been 
at all improper. When the winter comes the sisters have a re- 
distribution of the clothing — ^that is, those who have not their 
winter clothing by them. 

The Lord Chief Justice. — ^Then they don't all of them have 
their winter clothing taken from them ? 
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Witness. — ^No. 

The Lord Chief Justice. — ^Then Iiers was an exceptional 
ease? 

Witness. — ^Yes. 

The Lord Chief Justice. — Why ? 

Witness. — Because I found she spent too much of her time in 
altering her dresses. 

The Lord Chief Justice. — ^Then there was a difference made 
in her case in this respect ? 

Witness. — ^Yes. There was this further reason^ that she sent 
more clothes to the wash than other sisters. I found that^ instead 
of giving up the superfluous clothing, she cut up some and sewed 
on to others, so as to increase the bulk without increasing the 
number. The regulation as to superfluous clothing was general^ 
and applied to aU. It was made in 1863. I discorered the excess 
in 1864, on her return to Hull. Two skirts were taken from her 
at that time. In the winter, when there was the redistribution of 
clothing, she had a warm winter habit, which the others had not. 
The skirts were given to sisters who were particularly delicate. 
It is not unusual thus to change the clothing of the sisters from 
one to the other. In the winter of 1864 her clothing was suffi- 
cient. No complaint was made at that time that it was not. If 
she had made a complaint, I should have inquired into the matter 
and judged for myself. Later in 1864 she asked for another veil. 
I said I thought the one she had was good enough. She had 
brought it with her from Ireland in 1857. 

The Lord Chief Justice. — ^Then it was seven years old ? 

Witness. — ^Yes, my lord ; but we wear our veils a long while. 
The veil I have on I have worn ten years. The next thing I ob- 
served was that the veil was torn in two places. Three days after- 
wards I saw it was torn in Ave different places. I then gave her 
another veil, and gave the other to another sister to mend for 
herself, and she wore it for three years. 

The Lord Chief Justice. — ^Did you say anything to the 
plaintiff about the tearing ? 

Witness. — ^No ; I thought it useless. I observed her stockings 
torn in several places, not such parts as would be torn in wash- 
ing nor by wearing — ^not in the feet. I once gave her a toilet 
towel, and she sent it to the wash in so torn a state that it never 
could Be used afterwards. So as to her tunics or under gar- 
ments ; thfey were given to her in good repair, and of the same 
quality as I wore myself, and they were so torn that they could 
scarcely be repaired. 

The Lord Chief Justice. — ^Did this happen every week ? 

Witness. — ^For several weeks. These tears were not explicable 
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bj ordinury wear and tean These things ware partly in 1864 
and partly in 1865. In March^ 1865^ I observed some eaKeo 
round the plaintiff^s finger. I asked the reason of it. She said 
her thimble was too large for her finger. I said^ " You had 
better have a smaller one,'' and I gave her a bag of thimbles to 
cboose irom^ and she tried sevei^. She afterwards said her 
finger was sore ; I looked and saw it was not. She had a chil- 
blain on another finger — ^not the thimble finger. Of this I am 
quite certain. There is no foundation for the suggestion that I 
tried to force the thimble cm a sore finger. Neither did any 
such incident as the plaintiff described abont putting candle- 
grease on her chilblain occur at that time. It occurred at 
another time. I found in her room and in other parts of the 
bouse pieces of tallow taken from candles^ whieh were trodden 
bto the floors and soiled them, and observing this I asked her 
about it. She told me she had taken the tallow for her chil- 
blains. I told her she should not have taken it^ but should 
bave applied to me for a remedy^ and I would have applied one. 
Tbe fault I found with her was letting it fall about^ and thus 
be trodden upon. It is not true that I told her to take it off from 
ber finger. I spoke to h^ in community about taking the tallow. 
Tbe witness, then reverting to the incident of the thimble^ said 
tbe plaintiff had been violent, and said, '^ Why do you persecute a 
poor creature in this way ? " that is when she got a thimble that 
fitted her. She had said the one she had wordd fit her. I told 
ber to take another. It was then she said, " Why do you perse- 
cute a poor creature so?'^ She did allege that her thimble 
finger was sore, but I saw it was not so. 

The Lord Chief Justice. — ^What was the thimble she had ? 

Witness. — SteeL ' 

Tbe LoBD Chibf Justice. — What was the one you wanted her 
to wear ? 

Witness. — ^Brass. Witness wait on to say that a silver thimble 
bad been previously taken from her as having been given to her by 
an extern^ a lady, who was a benefactress to the convent. She 
bad no right to have it without leave from me or the Local 
Superior. 

The Lord Chief Justice. — ^Did you ascertain that she had not 
tbe permission of the Local Snperi(»r? — ^No, I did not. 

The Lord Chief Justice. — ^Would it not have been proper 
ibat you should have ascertained it ? — ^I did not think it necessary. 

The Lord Chief Justice. — ^Why, you say you took it from her 
on account of her not having sueh permission ? — ^I took it from 
her because I did not wish her to retain it. 

The Lord Chief Justice. — Ah, that is a very different 
thing. 
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The Witness. — She had, I thought, the spirit of appropriation 
too strongly. 

The LoKD Chief Justice. — ^Then if a sister receives a present 
she must not keep it ? — She ought to give it to the Superior, who 
may keep it or not, as she thinks proper. 

The Lord Chief Justice. — Had you been in the habit of 
taking things from other sisters in the same way? 

Witness. — ^Yes, I had. The witness went on to say that on the 
morning after the incident of the thimble, when the plaintiff had 
been rather out of temper, she, the plaintiff, in presence of 
the community, knelt down and begged pardon. Then she made 
an indirect charge against me. 

The Lord Chief Justice. — ^While she was still kneeling, 
acknowledging her fault ? 

Witness. — ^Yes : she spoke incoherently — about her food, about 
bad bread, about the bread being mouldy. She spoke also of 
persecution and tyranny. She said she could get into another 
convent, but did not wish to go. She was very excited. It vss 
not true that I had been tyrannical, or had persecuted her — ^I had 
only tried to make her good. I said the accusation of faults 
was not intended to give an opportunity to the imperfect to give 
vent to their bitter feelings. That I had allowed her to speak 
without interruption that they might know her, and judge for 
themselves of the manner in which she had spoken to me in 
private for many months. I then addressed Miss Saurin, and 
said that I had excused her yesterday because I saw she was in 
a passion ; but I said, '^ You have now coolly and deliberately 
given vent to your bitter feelings, and accused me of tyranny and 
persecution. You have just said you can get into another con- 
vent ; do so, we shall all be thankful.*' At that time my health 
was delicate ; it had been affected by the anxiety caused on account 
of the conduct of Miss Saurin. 

The Lord Chief Justice. — ^What anxiety? Anxiety for 
what? 

The witness. — ^Anxiety as to the injury she might do the com- 
munity. Anxiety also as to certain reports I had then received as 
to the school children, and the plaintiff taking their dinners, &c. 

The witness was then examined as to her letters to the Bishop 
of the 27th of April, 1865, which were read as follows : — 

'' Convent of our Lady of Mercy, Hull, April 27, 1865. . 

''My Lord, — After many prayers for guidance, and after 
weighing well before God the whole matter in my mind, I have 
formed the resolution of resigning the office of Superioress of this 
community, for which I beg your Lordship's consent. My reasons 
are simply these : — ^It is plain that either Sr. M. Scholastica or I 
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must yield. She will not^ consequently I must. It is not my 
intention to make any chaise against her. I only wish to speak 
of myself and the community. I feel that I have not sufficient 
mental or physical strength to bear up against the anxiety she 
occasions me on account of the other sisters. I was obliged^ as a 
matter of convenience, to remove her from Clifford last June. 
Since she has been here the whole spirit of the house has changed. 
We are not like the same happy community we were. Although 
peace is in the exterior, a settled gloom and constraint appear to 
have rested on us all. Recreation, which was once so joyous, is 
now a mere formality, and when the time of silence comes we feel 
relieved. There is not one of the professed sisters' who. does not 
bear an anxious and troubled look. If this tells on all as it tells 
on me, the consequences may be serious, for I feel as one paralyzed, 
and without heart, mind, or spirit for anything. I do not shrink 
from trouble and anxiety so long as they do not go between my 
soul and God, for I am vrilling to sacrifice health, life, happiness, 
reputation, everything short of my salvation, for the happiness 
and welfare of this community, which is dearer and more precious 
to me than all in this world beside. I feel that my soul is in peril 
in my present position, and that I ought to resign for that reason 
and for the good of the community. I do not possess the virtue 
and talent to govern in trying circumstances. It is a fault of 
character in me which time has rather increased than lessened, 
that I take things too much to heart, and am too solicitous about 
those who are under my care. Another may govern and effect 
the good I had hoped to do with more ease and merit to herself 
and more fruit to others, than I could in consequence of my 
natural disposition. The time prescribed by our rule for the 
resignation of Superiors is Saturday, within the octave of the 
Ascension, when I hope and pray that your Lordship will release 
me from my present dangerous responsibility. The election 
should take place on the following Thursday. In giving up my 
charge of the sisters it makes me happy to give my testimony to 
their sterling goodness. They are with that one exception, docile, 
simple, self-sacrificing, and laborious. They love Ood, love each 
other, love their rules, love the poor. I do not think your 
Lordship need apprehend any unpleasantness in the community 
in consequence of that change. The sisters are quite prepared 
for it, and I expect that all will be tranquil. Hoping your 
Lordship will accede to my request, and begging your blessing, I 
am, my Lord, with much respect, your obedient servant in Jesus 
Christ. *' SisTBK Mary Joseph.'^ 

The witness stated she had in 1862 spoken to the Bishop about 
Miss Saurin, but had made no subsequent complaint up to this 
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tune, lie statements in the above letter, so fiur as tliey rdated 
!to the general aspect and condition of the iMmse, were ti«e. 
The witness read the following letter from the SiAop, dated the 
«Othof Apra, 1865^- 

'^Dear Rev. Mother^ — ^Yonr letter has caioaed me great^anxiety^ 
mai I have taken time to consider my reply. You say that eider 
you or Sister Sdiolastica must yield. I cannot admit i&e idter- 
:&ative. If it be a question of one submitting to the other^ Hke 
aister must yield to.yon. Where is your confidence in Ood? As 
He has placed your in your position^ He will mpport yon.^^ 
Then the witness wrote the following letter wliidi was read :— 
" Convent of our Lady of Meicy, Hull, May 1, 1865. 

'^ My Lord, — ^I am sorry your Lordsdbip has not granted wy 
petition, but I still hope you will when you hear how things »»• 
Sister Mary Scholastica i^eed not know that she is the cause of die 
-diange. It is a most painful duty with me to oiter into the 
subject of her failings — so much of the past must be biought to 
bear upon the present. The principal points in whidi she errs ane 
poverty, obedience, and truth. If I <dose my eyes to her faults, 
like perseveres in them with confidence. If admonished in <aU 
mildness and charity, she denies them and continues to transgress. 
If reproached with severity or her faults proved, she assumes b 
•tone and manner of defiance. If givm a penance, whidi is rarely 
done,she oontinues it longer ihan she was desired, to show how littie 
she cares about it. If she seek to speak to me in private, it is meretgr 
to give vent to the bitteiiness she feels against me and to repmadi 
me with cruelty, tyranny, and persecution. Of late she has made 
the same accusations against me in the presence of the conuBoi- 
aiity. With regard to pov«iy, I must refer to the past. We have 
long suspected her of *stealing ; suspicions are not prooib, tilieae- 
&Te 1 have been ailent on that head. Within the last year I Im^e 
idiscovered that my suspicions were well-groimded, and that her 
'Offences can be proved by different members at the community, 
who, through a mistaken charity, kept their knowledge to them- 
aelves, until by chance I made inquiries on the subject. I belie^i^ 
her late conduct has been occasioned by her vexation at the pve- 
•cautions which have been quietly taken to guard her against 
indulging this propensity in the convent ; but, like an incunJdle 
disease, if healed in one place it breaks out in another 
with greater malignity. We now fear she steals from the 
school children. She is so artful, so dexterous, that it miR be 
almost impossible for any one to detect heV; bat the eyes of the 
young are piercing, and their tongues ever ready to publish iHae 
weaknesses of others, and disgrace may come upon religion and 
upon us before we are 4kware of it. This last ^suspicion occurred 
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to ihe minds of thvee of the sisters almost fiimultaneously about 
fliffiereiit things^ and without communicating with each other on 
-the sulijject. When at confession a few days ago I mentioned my 
trouble about Sister M. Scholastica to N. N. for the first time^ 
and told Mm of my fear of a coming scandal. He told me I was 
bound in ccmsci^Me to make tt known to yoior Lordship^ and very 
kindly offered to do so for me^ if I would allow him. I thought 
it better to do so myself^ as I feared it might come to the know- 
ledge of the odier priests if I gave him liberty to mention it out 
of confession. Sister M. Scholastica will neyer acknowledge these 
things. She speaks of herself as if she w^re a suffering saint and 
the victim of unjust persecution. What is more^ she can draw 
one who does not kinyw her thoroughly to the same belief. I feel 
that I cannot control faer^ and I shrink from the responsibility of 
governing a community of whidi she is a member. It gneves me 
more than I can express to occasion your Lordship the least anxiety^ 
and I would gladly have remained silent until the end of my turn 
of office^ but that I felt my spiritual danger, and had not sufficient 
strength to turn this occasion to the profit of my soul. Unless 
Almighty God gives me a great increase of grace, I feel that my 
position as that sister's Superior will be a most dangerous one for 
me. With many regrets for troubling you with so much about 
myself and my fedings, and begging your Lordship's blessing, I 
am, with much respect, my Land, your obedient servant in Jesus 
Christ, "Sister Mary Joseph.'^ 

In May, 1865., after these letters, Mrs. Saurin came to the con- 
vent to see her daughter. When she came her 'daughter was out, 
and when she came in I sent her to her mother. It was then 
about a quarter past four. 'Die next religious exercise was at five, 
and they remained together until the "warning bell^^ caiog for it. 
Miss Saurin asked if eke might remain with her mother during 
that exercise. I said she might, but that she must be at vespers, 
which began at twenty minutes past five. When we had com- 
menced vespers Miss Saurin came to me in cbapel and asked me 
if her mother might come next morning for a few minutes to say 
good-bye. It is against usage to speak in chapel while service is 
gdng on, and I motioned her to her place in the choir, where she 
remained until vespers were over — about 20 minutes. I then told 
her she might return to her moth^ and remain with h^ until 
matins (the midnight service, always said overnight at seven), and 
she aoc(»rdingly did so. It is not true that I caught her by the 
idioulder and pushed her into her place. Nothing of the kind oc- 
curred. I made a motion with my hand ; it might have j ust toudied 
her, but there was nothing like a push. After this. Miss Saurin 
again asked to go to another community. At this time there were 
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reports of acts of appropriation and rumours of taking the children's 
dinners. I changed her from the infants' school to another^ 
where another sister (Mrs. Nelligan) could be with her. A report 
reached me from that sister^ and I sent a pupil teacher. For 
these sisters luncheon was sent each daj. This was in the Lent 
of 1865. The children brought their dinners with them, and 
they were put into a cupboard, to which the sisters who were at 
the school had access. I gave directions that their dinners were 
not to be meddled with on any account, and I gave these direc- 
tions personally to Miss Saurin in the chapter in full assembly. 
This was when she went to the other school. After this I went 
to Clifford for two months. When I returned I heard the same 
reports and complaints about the children's dinners. Before I 
went to Clifford, in May, 1865, Miss Saurin having asked for a 
staylace, I called her into my cell, where Mrs. Kennedy was, and 
I asked her to take off her veil and habit and outer clothing, 
and I think I put my hand upon her petticoat, and said, *^ Take 
this off," and she did so. She proceeded to undress. She had 
three bags round her neck, in two of which she had " scapulas" 
and some riband ; in the third there were some object of devo- 
tion. She said, '^ Don't take my scapulas," and I replaced them 
on her neck. She then took off her pocket by my direction. The 
inner garment, the tunic, extends from the neck down nearly to 
the feet, and is closely fastened at the wrists and feet. That part 
of her dress was not removed by my direction. She made a move- 
ment to open it, but I said, " Don't move that." I examined her 
pocket. She seemed anxious to get it back again. 1 examined 
the contents of it. It was a very large pocket. It contained a 
large collection of small things, and, among others, two roughly- 
made tablets. She had come to me from time to time for leave 
to have small things, and I had given her such leave. But she 
had no leave to have those tablets. 

The tablets were here produced, and the witness read from 
them some of the plaintiff's entries: — ''A smooth way which 
deceives." 

The Lord Chiet Justice. — What was that 7 

Witness. — I had told her she had a smooth way, which had 
deceived me for a long time. (Witness read again.) '' Not see 
mamma more." That alluded to her not being allowed to see her 
mamma in the morning on the occasion of her mother's visit. 
''Spoke to Ann privately at Clifford." Ann was a secular at 
Clifford she had no right to speak to. All this examination lasted 
about half an hour ; it exceeded half an hour, but not much. Mrs. 
Kennedy was in o£Sce as Assistant-Superior. I did not disclose 
what had happened. (The witness, being asked what was the 
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object of her examination of the plaintiff's clothings said that the 
reports had increased as to the children's dinners, and she waated 
to see if there were any remains of the dinners in the pockets ; 
she found none.) I did not tell Miss Saurin the object. I took 
advantage of the circumstance of the staylace. I did not like to 
accuse her. Neither Mrs. Kennedy nor I took off any article of 
dress, nor was there any violence or rudeness of manner. 

The Lord Chief Justice. — Nothing done to hasten her move- 
ments? 

Witness. — No, my Lord ; not at all. (The examination was 
then taken to the subject of diet.) — ^The witness said : — I had 
ascertained that Miss Saurin's appetite was delicate, and I had 
given suggestions accordingly. She appeared to be in ordinary 
health up to 1866. From 1859 to the time of the order of dis- 
missal I had given no directions that she should be treated ex- 
ceptionally, except in one respect; that 1 had been told at Clifford 
that she did not eat her portions, and so I gave directions that 
she should have less at Hull. The rule is that what is not 
consumed of any sister's portion shall be served up indiscrimi« 
nately the next day. Supposing it was observed a sister did 
not eat her portions they would be diminished. This was the 
general rule which was applied whenever an occasion arose. A 
few days after she returned to Hull she came to me and said, 
''Rev. Mother, I am ashamed of my large appetite.'^ I said, 
"Don't be ashamed. I am often glad when the sisters eat 
plentifully. It shows they are well. After this she said that a 
priest told her to say she could not eat mutton, and to ask for 
something else. I replied that he had given me quite a differeiW 
direction : that she was to have the same as the rest of the com- 
munity. She said it was only mutton she could not eat, and that 
if it was anything else she only got the same quantity, and I told 
the refectorian in her presence that she was to give the plaintiff 
the same as the others in quantity and in quality. After this she 
left portions unconsumed. She did not eat the mutton — not 
much of it — ^but I have known her also leave beef. It is not 
true, as the plaintiff has stated, that she had mutton when the 
others had not ; nor that her portions of mutton were brought 
back to her. She never was treated exceptionally as to the sort of 
food. She made complaints of insufficiency of food on two occa- 
sions ; she asked if she might have more bread. I said certainly. 
She did not take it. I said, ''You asked for more bread.; 
why did you not take it ? ^^ She said, " How could I take it if I 
could not get it? '^ It was on the table, and I said, " There is 
abundance of bread. There is no regular server, and you could 
serve yourself as I and others do. Go back now and take what- 
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ever you require/' She Teflued, and did not. On another oeca* 
gion she pushed an empty plate towards ram and asked for some 
more bread. I pointed it ont to her ; she rose and todk what she 
wanted. Except on these two occasions she made no complaints 
of insufficiency of food. Asked as to the complaint of moddy 
bread, witness said once there was a baking of bread which 
went mouldy, but we all ate it equally, and it lasted only a day or 
two. Miss 9aarin pared off the mouldy part more than we did. 
She made no complaint about it except on the occasion when she 
spoke in the chapter. On one occasion I saw her sitting on the 
kneeling part of a seat, and I told her to take her seat in the 
ordinary way. Later in the day she complained of bdng unwell, 
and I directed her to go to bed. Z proposed remedies to her 
which she refused to take. I found her lying in bed with all the 
clothes upon her (it was in August or September), and I saw she 
was rery hot, and I suggested she had too many clothes upon her, 
and took off the counterpane. I did nothing but that, and it was 
done from a motive of kindness. Next day she was up. The 
witness went on to explain, as to the charge of patting a junior 
over Miss Saurin, that there was bo indignity in it at all. In 
August, 1865, the witness said I went to Clifford, and left Mn» 
Kennedy in charge at Hull. In August, 1865, t found that the 
sisters were communicating with the Bishop about me. Mn. 
Kennedy afterwards read extracts from two of them, asking that 
something might be done about Miss Saurin* I had nothing to 
do with them. On the 9th of Augirat I got the letter from the 
Bishop on the subject. In consequence of that I wrote to 
Baggot-street, asking whether they would receive her back again, 
and, if not, return her dower; and I wrote to the Bishop an* 
answer. At this time Mrs. Kennedy, I, and Miss Saurin were at 
Hull. I desired the sisters to write their individual exp^ence 
of Miss Saurin from the first time they knew her. Th^ 
brought me draughts of statements. I do not know what became 
of them. I read them over. I asked them almost on every 
circutnstance if they could really be positive. If they dW not 
satisfy me that they could be positive, and if there was any cfeub^ 
I told them that they might mention it as a doabtful matter, but 
not as facts. If anything also occurred to me which they had 
omitted, I reminded them of it. I asked them if they remeai- 
bered such or such a matter. If they did remember it, I said 
they might mention it. I told them to write with great mo» 
deration, and not to use strong language. All the sisters joined 
in these statements except one, a lay sister. Mine was sent later 
than those of the other sisters. The statements of the Iqr 
sisters were not written by themselves, but by Mrs. Kennedy 
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and Mrs. Carr. They were not used to writings and oould not 

Et their statonents together. The letter I had from tk» 
Bkop, endoang the letter to Fath^ Sanrin as to the witik- 
dnwal of his sister and the order to Miss Saorin, containing a 
di^iensation firom her yowb^ was received bdore I had sent my 
statements to the Bishop. There is a postscript to his letter to 
that effect, for he says in that postscript^ '' Yon must still send mo 
on your paperst,'' &c. 

It was then proposed to put in and read the witness's statement 
sent to the Bishop. 

Sir J. CoLBBiDQB, npon this> cross^xamined her as. to the 
manner in which it was made up. 

She stated she consulted Mrs. Kennedy about it. She wrote m 
draught, which was destroyed when she wrote a faix copy. 

The statement was then read at length as follows : — 
'^Copy of the Statement of Mary Ann Star, one of the drfendants^ 

Cfllted in religion Sister Mary Joseph, Mother Superior of t\m 

convent of the Sisters of Mercy at Hull : — 

" Sister Mary Sch(dastica Saurin (the plaintiff) came to Cliffordl 
in May, 1856. It was not long before I perceived that she waft 
not the amiable good religious I had thought her to be. I 
observed in her a tendency to use equivocations and evasions when 
fiwad fault with, or to excuse herself. This I attributed to waiifc 
of mcanl c(Hirage to aecej^ the momentary humiliation of teUing; 
tiie truth strs^htfbrwardly, and often reasoned with har on the 
subject, telling her how much more edifying she would be if sba 
WMkld frankly acknowledge things which were invariably proved 
against her, and proved to her confusion, when she used equivoea*' 
tioiu» to excuse herself. I also proposed high motives to animate 
her to practise humility on these occasions with cheerfulness, but 
until years had passed over I never thought she would tell a d^K 
berate falsehood. Various circumstances from time to time deadly 
showed me she was sadly deficient in the characteristic virtues of 
^ rdigious state, and, moreover, that the vices contrary to them 
appeared to have taken root in her heart. From the years 1856 
to 1860 she was partly in Hull, partly in Clifford. During that 
time I knew hear to taJke a book fram a uster and keep it in Imt 
edl, concealed from observation ; to take a pair of boots from the 
cell of another sister without her knowledge or mine ; to take and 
etit. food once between meals without leave. Since then I have 
hand various things from the sister relative to her breaches of 
poverty and truth which did not come undar my personal obser^ 
vation, as toking food between meals, having it concealed in her 
cell, taking a pocket handkerchief and denying it. I knew she bad 
much more clothing than any other sister in the community, and 
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do not know how she managed to have so much ; also an unac- 
countable accumulation of materials of various descriptions. To 
put an end to this fault against poverty I made a regulation in 
December^ 1862^ limiting the sisters to what was needful. In 
order to meet the difficulty she cut up some articles of clothing 
and joined them to others^ so as to lessen the number without 
materially lessening the quantity. She was constantly fixing and 
remodelling her clothes, to which she devoted a considerable por- 
tion of her time. No one could control her in this. She also 
sent more clothes to the laundry than was usually permitted. I 
frequently remonstrated with her about it, and asked her to be 
more considerate to the lay sisters, who were not strong, and 
who, I feared, would be overworked ; still, there was no change. 
I then took the charge of her clothes myself, had them carefully 
repaired when they required it, and allowed her more than the 
other sisters generally used. Since this regulation the destruction 
of her wearing apparel has been most unaccountable. I cannot 
help judging it has been done designedly, though I have no proof 
to that efiect : for instance, she was dissatisfied with her veil, and 
asked for another, which I did not think she required, and did not 
give it to her. A day or two following the denial of her request 
I perceived two rents in the veil which had not been in it before, 
the following day four or five additional ones, so that I was obliged 
to give her another. Her summer cloak was given to her last 
May in perfect order ; in a few weeks it was torn in various places 
and scarcely fit to put on, which would not have happened accord- 
ing to the usual wear and tear of things. When the watches 
allowed to each sister^s use had become out of order I took them 
from them with the intention of getting additional clocks, as being 
more generally useful. When I asked Sister Mary Scholastica 
(the plaintiff^) for hers she appeared displeased, and said, when 
handing it to me, ' That watch is not mine, it belongs to my 
brother Tom, and my father only lent it to me.^ I opened the watch 
and showed her the words engraved on the side of the case, — ' The 
gift of her loving father, Michael Saurin.' She appeared disconcerted 
for the moment, and then said, ' When my father gave it to me I 
said " perhaps I may not be allowed to keep it,'^ and he answered 
" Well, I only lent it to you ; let it be Tom's watch.''' If this 
be true she received a deposit from an extern, and kept it seven 

} rears as such without leave ; or if it had been given to her abao- 
utely it was the property of the community, which I must con- 
clude from her expression she wished to defraud of it. Whenever 
any of her clothes were in her opinion too old for her use, though 
sufficiently good for other sisters, I believe she made use of little 
stratagems to get rid of some of them, such as dropping them in the 
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puttdng them between the mattresses of the other sisters^ beds, 
and in other parts of the house out of sight, and then applying 
for new ones. Both in Hull and Clifford, up to the last few 
years, she was refectorian, and I have heard from different 
somtses that there was reason to suppose she was in the habit 
of having meals specially prepared for herself, and taking them 
privately. While refectorian she was very irregular at all 
her duties, coming late to choir, refectory, and recreation, not 
being in bed at the appointed time, rising in the night and before 
the call in the morning. She generally absented herself from 
the refectory at first table, although admonished frequently for it, 
but she was so clever she always had an excuse which satisfied 
me. When she was present at the first table she scarcely partook 
of anything, which made me suppose she must be ill, or would 
make herself so by indiscreet abstinence. For many years I 
obtained a dispensation from fasting for her (of which she availed 
herself), on the plea that she could not make a good meal. Under 
the same impression, I gave a special charge to a sister to give 
her nourishing food frequently in the day, and this same sister 
was she who knew at that time of the private meals, but through 
charity she did not speak out plainly. She told me she suspected 
Sister Mary Scholastica (the plaintiff) ate more than she appeared 
to do. I remember reprehending her for the supposed rash 
judgment, and telling her to banish the suspicion from her mind 
— ^that I was sure it was quite unfounded. I had perceived a 
great forwardness in Sister Mary Scholastica's conduct with 
regard to one of the priests in Hull, which made me uneasy. I 
observed that she put herself constantly and needlessly in his way, 
sought to attract his notice by various little arts, talked to him 
frequently, though as frequently forbidden to do so, was in a 
state of excitement which was quite remarkable whenever he 
was in or about the convent; and although I could not saj 
positively then there was anything wrong beyond the disobedience, 
yet an undefinable feeling pervaded my mind that all was not 
right on her side. I believe the priest was completely deceived 
in her real character, and saw nothing more than friendly ami- 
ability and good-natured kindness in her attentions to him. He 
thought highly of her, and spoke of her to many seculars as the 
Saint of the Community. I felt very uncomfortable, and saw no 
remedy but to send her to Clifford, which I did for that reason 
and others combined. I perceived a degree of the same forward- 
ness with regard to the priest in Clifford, but succeeded pretty 
well in checking it. Two sisters who had been successively 
Local Superiors in Clifford spoke to me from time to time of 
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Sister Mary Sdbdastica's (the plaintiff) wavt of prind]^ and 
tmth, irregnlanty At duties^ and nnaath<m8ed interconrse with 
aecolars and others^ breaches of the mlea and> costoms, and 
that when she was admonished she replied that the Bererend 
Mother knew her to do so and so^ and said nothing; therefore it was 
no £Milt. One of these sisters told me that if I did not notiee 
Sister M. Sebehntics's (the plaintiff) faults^ she eosld vet con* 
tfol her in the leasts and that, in £ek^ she did just as she 
Uked. In tile sammer of 1861 I spent two months in Ctiffoid^ 
and in order to rectify the mistake, I had made in passing 
over so many of Sister M. Scholastica^a faults mmoticed (be^ 
cause she heeded my admonitions so little), and to make the 
government of Clifford Conyent more easy, I reproved Sister 
Mary Seholastica frequently for her irregularity, &c. She 
became rebellious and obstinate, spoke to me very disrespectfolly, 
— ^flatly contradicting me in the presenee ef novices, and told in- 
nnmarable falsehoods to excuse and colour her actions. She was 
fbrUdden to meddle with the laundry work, to have her cktbes 
waihed at unusual times, to use candles^ as there was sufficient 
daylight at that time of year, when we rose and retired to rest ; 
but she did all these things several times. She was idso forfatddai 
to go to the pariour or hall to meet the priest ; she htm dene so- 
frequently; to gather the unripe fruit, and after this she had 
aome concealed in the pantry, which she did not give to the com- 
mpunity, and which I believed she cooked for herself; but of this. 
I have no pnx^. At that time I was very weak in health, and 
unable to be present at all the community exercises. In my 
absence from the refectory I have been told she gave the sisters 
wcnrse food than if I were present. She was seldom at the meals 
with them herself, or ate very little if she were. If she thought 
I intended to be in the refectory she would antidpate the time, 
aad bring my meals to me, apparently through kindness, but I 
now believe to keep me out of her way that she might have mc»pe 
liberty. I reproved her for absenting herself &om meditation, 
and forbade her to do so again, but she did so to ecmverse with 
extents. She was infirmarian, and seriously neglected two of the 
sisters who were very ill, giving one food ^e could not eat, and 
leaving the oth^ (who scJfered much from thirst) without a drink 
from m<miing till late in the afternoon. She was contuLually^ 
making complaints to me of the other sisters for their want of 
reqpeet to her. I have sinee leMmt that the extent of th^ offsacea 
eeatsisted in defending me from her aspersions, and evinoing aa 
unwillingness to listen to her murmuring. I admonished her ia 
private, as I have neurly always done up to this period (July, 1861)^ 
generally kindly, sometimes severely, without the least alteratico 
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for the better «ppe»mg in her ccmduet* DvoringtiioBetwo montba^ 
I bad seen so much a£ ber duplicitjr in word ftnd adion^ irre- 
gularity^ ditobediene^ breaches ol pofvrtj and siknce, perverse^ 
nesa, and dangerous example for the yocmg and the iveak^ that I 
determined to give her a public rqpfoof, to try if human respect 
would effect in her what higher motires had failed to do^ and also 
to put the young {»ofesaed upcm tfamr guard, lest, from her 
ezamide, they mi^t form to themselves low ideas of the virtues 
and oUigations of their stale. She appeared to take the reproof 
esrtremely wdl, and was excessive in her expressioiw of gratitude 
to me f<»r havii^ given it ; but on her return to Clifford a few 
days after, she complained^most bitterly to the Sister Superior of 
my severity and unkindness to heron that occasion* The follow* 
ing^ month she was visited by her unde, to whom, I suspect, she 
easpressed her bitter fedingaand her de«re to change communities, 
as in a few weeks I received a letter from her mother enclosing 
5/., asking me to send Sister M. Seholasliea to Baggot-street, 
with a lay sister, to see her father, who^ she said, was not in good 
health, and wished to see her previous to settling his temporal 
affairs. I did not credit Ae alleged reason of the desired visit, 
and, as Sister Mary Scholastica had been exceedingly troublesome 
aoid imperfect ever since she had been in Bubtin the previous 
year, I did not aeeede to the request. In January, 1862, 1 asked 
Sister Mary Sdidastica if she had told her unde of her supposed 
grierances. She replied with ean&estness that she had not, and 
that she would not do so for any consideration, though it sKpped 
fiom her a Aort time afterwards that she had done sa In the 
banning of Marc^, 1862, her dKidestine correspondence waa 
discovered, for which we claimed her expulsion in August, 1863. 
Ser fala^oods about the letters were many and reiterated, and 
psrticulariy clever, and accompanied by circumstances which 
show what a perfect adept she waa in the vice of deception. She 
did not scnqile even to make use of the Holy Sacraments and 
holy things to cover her deceit. When she knew one of the 
letters* had been found she went to- the Sister Superior and ex- 
pressed what appeared to be the deepest anguish of mmd and 
sorrow for having committed such a grave offence, said she felt 
truly grateful fer having been preserved from so great a sin, that 
she nevet could confess it to Mr. Cullimore, and begged that 
father Amoux might be asked to come. The Sister Superi(»r, 
being a person very easily imposed on, sent for Father Amcox. 
On the night of that same day Sister Mary Scholastica (the 
plaintiff) wrote again, and succeeded in sending the letter the 
following day. Ncrf^wi&standing all her previous professions of 
sorrow and thankfulness, and tiiough she received Hdy Com* 
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mnnion either that morning or the next without having been to con- 
fession, she over and oyer again protested that she had not written 
or sent the note. In the course of a few weeks it was proved by 
forcible circumstantial evidence (without any acknowledgment 
from her) that she had sent the letter. In the following July I 
told her I knew she had sent it ; she denied it positively and re- 
peatedly, but after I had been questioning her for a long time she 
acknowledged having twice written to her uncle, but not to any 
one else, although one letter, and I think more, had come from 
other relations, which referred to one or more letters received from 
her at certain late dates, of which I knew nothing; after this ac- 
knowledgment the community went to choir for the midday exami- 
nation of conscience. When this duty was ended Sister Mary 
Scholastica came to me direct and said she had never sent a letter 
to any one without my leave since she came from England, that 
the avowal she made was all a mistake, that she did not know 
what she was saying when she answered about the letters, she was so 
very ill, &c. Sometimes when pressed on the subject of the letters, 
and seeing no other means of evading, she has said either ' I made 
a solemn promise before the Blessed Sacrament,' or ' I made a 
solemn promise in confession that I would say no more about 
these letters.' I think she has made use of both expressions, but 
certainly one of them. In the course of the retreat of that year 
she again acknowledged having sent two letters to her unde with- 
out leave, but as I knew her slippery ways I wished to have a 
witness to her acknowledgment, and asked her to say in presence 
of two members of the community what she had said to me, if 
she had no objection. She consented, and did so. After the 
canonical visitation, November, 1862, she became more and more 
untractable, was disobedient, troublesome, exciting, and over- 
bearing. She continued her habits of deceit and falsehood, her 
unauthorised intercourse with seculars, irregularity, &c. ; in fact, 
she became ungove;rnable, and made the three other sisters in 
Clifford so unhappy that I could not in conscience leave . her 
with them any longer, and accordingly I brought her to Hull in 
June, 1864. I knew she made false statements to the Bishop at 
the time of the visitation, November, 1862, in the things men- 
tioned to me by his Lordship a few days after her arrival in Hull. 
I gave her a distribution of time to copy into her tablet. She 
was doing it so slowly that I took it from her to do myself. I 
turned over the leaves of the tablet, and was attracted by seeing 
strange things noted down. She appeared terrified, and said, 
'Do not read my confessions.' I replied, ' Do not be alarmed, I 
would not read your confessions on any account ; what I see here 
are the words and actions of others, and nothing whatever of 
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yourself/ I then read the notes aloud for her. I never knew 
before the depth of mialice that was in her until then. She ap- 
peared to have been a perfect spy upon the other poor unsuspect- 
ii^ sisters. Their words and actions were carefully noted if there 
appeared to be in them anything that she could turn against them 
in the slightest degree. The recreations and meals were particu- 
larly noted^ as also the visitors^ with particulars of the visit and of 
any unusual incidents thtft occurred. The Sister Superior ap- 
peared to be the principal object of her detraction. I allowed her 
to efface from the tablets what she had written^ and told her not to 
write notes like these again. She promised me she would not. I 
also forbade her to use or keep a note-book or pencil without 
a special leave ; whenever she required either I would supply her^ 
which I have done from time to time. I discovered a few months 
ago one pencil in her cell^ three in her professsion^ two roughly- 
made note-books^ and other papers containing remarks upon my 
actions and words^ murmurs against me, remarks on food^ clothing, 
&c., what the sisters have said at recreation, the very words I hi^ 
used when reproving her, the length of times, with dates, that I 
have been in the parlour, &c. Of her violation of obedience, 
poverty, truth, &c., during the last year, the other members of the 
community have written so fully that it is needless for me to 
repeat them, but only say that I can corroborate their statements 
on these heads, and for that time in nearly every particular. She 
has murmured frequently about her food, clothing, and other 
things. On thirty or forty occasions she did so publicly, and 
acccused me in presence of many of the sisters of tyranny, 
cruelty, and persecution. The sisters have spoken to me frequently 
of their strong suspicions, for which they had good grounds, that 
she was in the habit of taking food from the school-children, 
and she was seen doing so at least once, but was not seen eating 
it. It may not be out of place here to mention, that I fear 
Sister Mary Scholastica (the plaintiff) is capable of injuring, or 
perhaps ruining the reputation of the community by her mis- 
representations to kind-hearted people. A few weeks after the 
Canonical Visitation, November, 1862, a priest, a friend of ours, 
called purposely to tell me for my guidance of something he 
had heard to the disadvantage of the community. He com- 
menced by asking how the sisters got on with Mr. CuUimore 
at Clifford. I replied they got on extremely well, unless some- 
thing had happened within the last few days that I knew nothing 
of; that we liked Mr. CuUimore greatly, as he never meddled, 
and was always kind and polite, and ready to help us. The 
priest then told me that his reason for asking me the question 
was, that the week the Bishop was holding the visitation of the 
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oonTent, lie called upon Fatlier Bigby, of Pcmtefrtct. In couieof 
oonTecsation, Father Bigby said, ' Do 70a kaoir the irans in HoU? 
• What kind are they ? Mr« OoUiMare^ from CUfford^twas here the 
other day, and told me the Bohop intended to hold a vimMkm^t 
the conyent in Hull, jmd remttrked, '^ladeed it is not befine it is 
wanting, as th^ are a qneer lot^' ' I immediately ande rs to od faoir 
the affair was, rat could not explain it to the priest I was sv- 
prised and pained that Mr. CnUimore eould have expressed him- 
self so, as the interoonrse between him and the eommmiity bid 
always been most friendly without being confidentiaL I know 
Sister Scholastioa's weddy oommnnioatiQBS with hkn in the eoa- 
fessional had been very ksigthy ; but as I had always eonflidered 
him to be a man possoned of good oommon sense, judgment, sad 
-discernment, I did not feel uneasy about it, as I thougl^ he wouM 
see throu^ her. He heard only one side, as the other sisters had 
not mentioned their trouUe to him. I have never shown byword 
or manner that I heard the remaMk he made, but left it to God to 
justify us or not as it should jdease him, nor hav«e I ever spoken to 
him of Sister Mary Scholasttca'a impe r fecti o ns. Father Porter, 
S. J., to whom I communicated this ciroumstanee, and who knew 
the whole case, explained the matter to Father Bigby, and thus 
removed from his mind the bad impression made on it by ]\fr. 
CuUimore's remark. I mention this matter merely to diow her 
power to inflict evil, not in any sense «s a complaint against Mr. 
CulUmore, £Qr whom we all entertain sincere nespect wd esteem. 
At the time this occurred I judged then, and I stiH think the 
same, that his kindheartedness and sense %f[ juatioe made faim 
compassionate her, became, by her own rqnwsentaticnis and 
those of her unde, he oonradered her <oppre8sed. Again, Mis. 
GrunstoD, a Catholic lady at Gliffiord, although rather peculiar, 
was generally kind and attentivB to the sisters. I have heard 
that Sister Mary Sdiolasttca had frequent and unauthoriaed inter- 
course with her at unseasonable times and places, even in the 
kitchen, for the last few years she was in CHfford, duxing wtueh 
time there was a gradual change in Mrs. Grunston's manner 
towards all the ot^er sisters* I visited Clifford a few months 
after Sister Mary Scholastica's removal to Hull. Her unde had 
been to see Mrs. Grunston a day or two {H*eviously ; he had gone 
direct from seeing his niece in HulL Mrs. Grunston came into 
the convent and told me plainly I had treated Sister Mary 
Scholastica very badly by putting junior sisters over her in the 
school, &c., and said that if I did not send her to Clifford ske 
(Mrs. Gbnmston) would nev«r do mfything more for the convent 
I took no notice of her threat, as I would not sacrifice prindple 
to gain. She has said die would apply to the Bishop to oommud 
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SkbBt Mary Seholastica'B return to CSiffbrcL Some time before 
die faad requested me to alloir Sister M. Scbolastica to Tiait 
iier alone in her <ywn honae^ whidi request I oouM not grant, m it 
would be txmtrarjr to oar rule to cb so. From tbat time ikab 
aittras Iwve experienoed many petty fifimoyanoes and rudeneaB 
&om Mrs. Grunston and her servants. During my late visit to 
C&SokA, Mx: Gnuaston renewed her complaints about Sister 
JIary Schcdastiea's ronoval. I spoke to her very seriously of 
the injury she might do by speaking of the sisters in the mamner 
I heo^ she had done^ of the rudeness of her servants, of her 
own xincaBed«£Dr interference in the schools^ and discussing the 
private aflGedrs of the convent, which I know not how she could 
judge or have any knowledge of except through Sister Mary 
Sd^astica. Shortly after I had brought Sister Mary Scho- 
lastioa to Hull, die rose once about 8 o^dock in the morning, 
and was heard in a part of the convent where she could have no 
necessity to be. As I was then fidly vware of her pilfering pro- 
pensities, I had many locks put on immediately, and have since 
then so secured every place during the night that she cannot 
get beyond the passages. She is seldom akme, so tdiat die 
is, in a great degree, prevented by these precautions taking 
anything in the convent. For the protection of the novices, to 
whom in past years she had been so dangerous an example, and 
also to protect herself £rom transgressing, if opportunity affiwd it, 
I have directed the pro£essed sisters io keep her in sight as mnieh 
as possible, but I cannot help feeling that tJais must engender in 
them a habit of su^icion which may r^nain irhen tiie reason has 
ceased to ^ost. 

"Hull,Aug. 22, 1865.^' 

The LoKD Chief Jostice, while the above was being read, held 
the original in his hand and pointed out such mmMflrous variances 
that he observed it looked as if Ihere was some other copy. 

The witness was then examined in suppoitt of tiie various state- 
ments contained in the above. Asked as to excuses, she mtentioned 
three or four very tanvial matters, such :as losing a glove or a 
himdkerchief, fre. 

The LoBB Chief Justice. — Did yon ever lose a glove your- 
self ?— Yes, I have. 

So have I very often. (Laughter.) 

Witness was then asked about the alleged famiUarity with the 
priest. She said the sisters were fbrlndden to speak to the 
idiaplafn without pormission, but I observed ber do so frequently. 
I observed it £rst in 1867. It went on to 1859 and 186a 

The Lord Chief Jiisticb. — When was it she came down 
into the room and interrupted you when you were talking with 
her? 
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Witness. — In 1861. She added that she had reports upon the 
subject. The witness went on to say that she in her statement 
had not confined herself strictly to what she herself had seen or 
heard^ but had also included what was reported to her. She was 
then examined as to the circumstances attending the Tisit of the 
Bev. Mr. $aurin, the Jesuit Father, and said he refused to take 
his sister away. The witness was then examined as to the cir- 
cumstances of what had been called the '' stripping " on the 
second occasion, in December, 1865. She said Miss Sanrin 
asked for a staylace, and she asked her into a private room, and 
asked her to take off her habit, and, as it wanted mending, it was 
mended. Her clothes were resumed in a quarter of an hour. 
Miss Saurin on that occasion made no complaint except to say, 
^' This is the fifth time you have stripped me.'' I asked her to 
mention the occasions, and she referred to the occasion in May 
(the former occasion mentioned). The witness went on to state 
that at the end of December, 1865, Miss Saurin came to me and 
said she was sorry the sisters were so unhappy, and she asked my 
advice. I said my advice to her was never to enter another 
convent as a religious, because I did not consider she had any 
vocation for it, and that the observance of obedience which made 
others happy rendered her miserable. She said she would enter 
another convent. I then advised her not to enter an active 
order. [The witness explained that ladies sometimes remained 
in religious houses for the sake of devotion without being bound 
by any religious obligations.] 

The witness was ti^en asked as to the Commission, and stated 
that she had asked that Father Porter should be on the Com- 
mission, ''as he knew the case and the community. I had 
written to him. Father Porter, about it in the year 1862. The 
Bishop also said in one of his letters about the Commission, 
' Write to him,' and I did write to him." 

The SoLiciTOR-GENEiiAL. — ^Wc should like to have the letter. 

Witness. — ^I have not got it. It was only a notice to him of 
the Commission. In December I had occasion to go to Liverpool 
about an examination for a training-school, and being in Liverpool 
I called on Father Porter, and spoke to him about the case. 
When the Bishop's letter came desiring that Miss Saurin should 
have pen and paper to prepare for the trial, I showed it to her 
and offered her writing materials, but next day she asked for 
paper and I gave it to her. I gave her a sheet of note-paper 
and said if that was not sufficient I would give her as much more 
as she wanted. This was on Sunday, the 7th. Hie trial was to 
be on the 10th of January. I also told her if she wished she 
might remain in from church to write, but I understood that 
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she dedined to do so. She asked for a private room to write in^ 
but in fact there was none ; and I told her she could write in 
the community room, where the other sisters were also writing 
for the Commission. 

The Lord Chibv Justice. — What were they writing still about 
it ? They had already sent in their statements. 

Witness. — ^They were writing some further matters. She could 
write as they were writing. 

The Lord Chief Justice. — ^But she was in a very different 
position from them. She was preparing for her defence against 
charges ranging orer a series of mne years. Why could she not 
go to her own room? 

Witness. — ^There was no fire in it. Witness went on to state 
that she told the plaintiff on Monday, the 8th (the Commission 
meeting on the 10th), that she might stay away from the 
school to prepare for her defence, but she declined to do so, and 
said next day would be sufficient. Next day she stayed 
from school for the purpose, and on that day she saw her uncle, 
the Bey. T. Matthews. It was usual to take the quarter -hour 
glass on those occasions, and she took it. At the end of the 
quarter of an hour she came and asked for more time. I asked 
her how long she required. She said a quarter of an hour would 
be sufficient. At the end of the quarter she said her uncle wished 
to see me, and I went to him. He said he wished to be with his 
niece longer, in order to prepare for her defence. I said it 
would not be just not to allow it, and that he might see her as 
long as he liked. He came in the afternoon. The fire was in 
the library ; I was engaged writing there, and so he had to see her 
in another room, where there was no fire. He came back at 
6 the same evening, and went into the reception room where 
there was no fire. The next day he came again, and was with 
her as long as he pleased, and haa a fire. After the Commission, 
when Mr. Saurin came to see his sister, I am not aware of any 
restriction upon his yisit, nor do I belieye that any of the sisters 
remained about the room. When the Bishop's letter came, dis- 
missing her from the conyent, I read it to her and asked her if 
she understood it. She said she did. On the 20th of February 
I took the religious dress from her before she was up, haying 
provided her a secular dress suitable for the season — a black 
woollen dress. There was nothing in it, except that it was secular, 
to make it objectionable. At this time the plaintiff was very 
much excited. I told her that she was to leave the convent 
directly she rose. When I had the Bishop's second and absolute 
letter of dismissal she was sitting up in bed in the cold in a state 
of excitement. I put a shawl round her; she shook it off. I 
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jead h^r tlie ktter^ and desbed her to go» She ssid she woiwii sot 
I desired her to remove imto a niem aid^ining tiw batk^oemt— « 
dreasiag^room whidi we ^sedi a» a odl^ and in which tbeoe waB>a fire-- 
place. I told a lay sister to light a fire there^ and it wafrdone. I dee 
desived her bedding to- be removed thcce; It was a. difiMg^Kiom 
of the bath-room. 

The Lord Chibf JusrtCB.'-^o that if any one^wantodba bath 
this was the room to undress in ? 

Witness.— Yes ; but we used it asa^cd^.. Sbe waenot up at 
thifttime. Afterwards she rose and put on. her pettiooatand: a 
shawls Mod went into that roontk 8^ would not put on the 
secular dress. I afterwards sent her a written message iHatsA she 
mif^t be in the library^ as I saw she did noti int^id to<go. I 
sent sisters after this to reason with her and penaade her to got, 
but she refused. On the 15th of February I wrote tiie letter to Me. 
and Mrsi. Saurin (already printed) ^ requiring^them'to remoFetiidr 
da]:^hter^ and in consequence of their letter of refusal I wrote to 
the BislMp. (The letter of the Btdiqp's seeretaiy to Ihem wias/then 
vead.)' Miss Saurin put on* the seeular dress on. the next Sunday. 
After this her brother caaae^ and she sent mo up the letter whi^ 
haa been read. I wenit Amn and savw hink He said> ^* Ha^e 
yon no pity; no eonpassion ? ^' I said. I thoHgbt her family 
were treating her badly in not taking her awaf • He sud^ ''Ton 
have her imprisoned here.'' I sai^ ''No;, permisnon is gwen 
her to gO; and the doers ace open to hsr" He said, ''^ Just put 
your luuid upon her and put hev out.'^ I refused^ as it would be 
actionable; but I requested her to got^ She r^iiod^ "I will not 
go;'^ After this I did. not aee mnoh of her. It isf true there was 
no fire in tiie noom^. bnt there was in: the library^ ndieae die was 
iniiited to he^ 

The Lo»n Ohisv lusonon ofaserred tiiat the untneas would 
probably be exhausted (as. it was half-past 4)| and the Conzt 
was then a^ourned*. 



NINTH DAt. 

The exdminotioE of the defendant, Mrs. Star^ by Mr. C» Bmsnix 
was resuoned aa to the treatment of the plaintiff id the spring of 
1866, after her dismiewl by the Bishop from the order. The 
witness stated,— -M^ Saurin was treated sm the other inmates 
were treated as to diet. The diet of. ik» sisters was about the 
same as Miss Sauran^sw There k a garden attached to the eoi^ 
vent at HuU. During this period Miss Saurin did not leave the 
house, but she left her room repeatedly. There was nothing to 
prevent her going into the garden when she pleased. As te 
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AAm, I reodObot sending dtttbes to her after the end; of tke first 
vfifik after her separation from the oammsmlbyu I asGerteainad 
Aatr die odIj made use o£ two articlea^ and I tiien wait mysdf to 
hsD and inquired why die had not put them on. She said- she did 
Dst know ibay wei» for heo. I said^ '^ If ao^ irtiy did jxm take 
aiDfr ef then ?" I eanft Nnenri^cr wbat dw relied. I thes 
prsssad her to take aont. She said ska* should' do) reny weBL 
The bed Jinan was dsangedi one bad each wieek in sotation^ for 
diare were seran sistaoa. Baoh bed would havje tiie littan ahanged 
OBGeiin Bevesk weeha^ I don't know when Miss.Saurin's bedJinen 
was changed. I fioand Mitss Sauinn had- eomplained to another 
astar that tiiere wero^ Termin in a blanket die iMd, and which she 
and had come ftonr tihe ohfldswo^ domaitoBy. ISiat was not ao. 
She had had tike blanket ainoe tiie sununor at least, if not for tiie 
whole year-; of tint I am foite sure. It is not true that the 
plaiiitiff waa-so guaaded that ahe waa not aUowed to gO'Out of her 
loom. The dicoctiunfr I gawe were that her moveaieBts should 
Bot be controlled* in the least. I gaive dkeotiona as to a sistuD 
Ung widi her, that she diould not be left alonew. On the SOiih' 
of ^ril I gave, diiwrtiana for the locking o£ a^door leading toe 
psrtiottlar ^aat. Tha^ was a pontioa of the houae used hj the 
tomnuHiity of sisters* 

The LoBD Ghib? J^umocM. — ^What lodto Ifart^fisaetion? 

Witness. — ^Brovioudy I had giyen dinactions tdiat it should be 
kept locked during the ni^t. 

The Lone Cnmr JuarioB^-^Whafc lad them to ti» pantionlwi 
wder on tile 80th ? 

Witness. — ^Because Misa Saacin wa» in the^haMt of using the 
pleoe frequently, and remaining ie it tipenty^miautesva^ a timfi, to 
Aeinoonmentenee of tite oomwaunity. And aH thefe morning she 
had inconvenienced the comamwity- exteemi^.. Thaxe were four 
Q^ksx simdar places (in addition toi this one) to whidb she had 
aoeess. I never gaire «ty dinostiona to.eonJatol bar ini thftuseof 
those places^ 

Tke Iioa» Cbibf Justice. — She stated thst at night a ataing 
fas fikstenad to the do<nr of her room and to tiie bed o£ a.dster 
placed ift the oorridDr. la that true ? 

Witness. — ^Yes, it is ; but it did not fasten her door. It was at 
tlie- end of Apml. She had previoudy been lemof ed to tite room 
i^cfa baa been called the attic or garret. It waa larger than the 
one she had befiore — ^the bath dressingt-roomk. It had a windofw, 
siri has dnoe been, occupied by a dster. The asraogemettb afr to 
tke string fastened' to the bed arose thus^ I bdiered she rose at 
a^it and went about the house alone. I understand she has 
k^ seen in her tunic in the corridor at 5 in the morning.. This 
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I have learnt since^ but I believed it then. I gave directions 
that a sister should sleep in the corridor^ and that a string should 
be fastened to her bed and to Miss Saurin's door^ so that if Miss 
Sauri^ should arise it would wake the sister^ who might accom- 
pany her. It would be improper that Miss Saurin should go 
about the house when all the rest were in bed^ without necessity. 
It did not fasten the door^ nor prevent its being opened; it was^ I 
think; a piece of twine. Miss Saurin did get up^ and the string 
did wake the sister^ who went with her. Miss Saurin always had 
a chair or stool in her room. I observed once when I went in 
that she was sitting on the floor, although there was a stool there. 
I then (ordered two chairs to be taken there, and I saw them 
taken. She was never left without a chair or stool. Th^e was 
a companion in the room with her — a sister, and Miss Saurin had 
directions not to go into that part of the room where the sister 
was. It was usual for sisters to have to sweep their cells. I 
had had to do it myself. There was nothing exceptional in her 
doing it. In 1864 or 1865 Miss Saurin came and asked to be 
'allowed to join in the hard work of the house, and I did not 
accede to the request. I gave no directions to impose extra 
menial work upon the plaintiff. I never gave directions that 
Miss Saurin should stand during school hours ; it is usual for 
sififters to stand a great part of the time, but I always directed them 
to sit whenever they could and the nature of the lessons would 
admit of it. There was no general rule that the sisters should 
stand at school hours, nor were there any particular directions as to 
the plaintiff in that respect. There were some alterations in the 
rules by Mrs. Kennedy who is now Superior. My first term of 
office was from 1857 to 1861, and then I was re-elected for three 
years, until May, 1864, and then, again, for three years. I could 
not be re-elected according to the rules. The plaintiff was present 
at the election in 1864. I do not know whether my election 
was unanimous; the voting being secret. I never used 
such language to the plaintiff as she has stated, ''That I 
would now show her what I could do.'' With regard to the 
matting, I never told her to carry it down. She had to 
undo it, but it would then roll down by its own weight. 1 
never told her to carry it. As to telling her to bear insuffi- 
cient clothing for her sins, she came to me one day in October 
and said she was cold, and asked for a petticoat, and I gave her 
one of her own which I had taken from her before, and which 
was very thick and warm. She made n6 further complaint about 
it. In December I gave her an under-jacket. In 1864-5 she 
complained of her stockings as too old, or too much worn. . I had 
myself kept them in repair, and her clothing was in the same 
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state as that of the rest of the oommunitjr. I never myself knew 
of such holes in her stockings as she has described. In conse- 
qnence of something I heard from Mrs. Kennedy as to her boots^ 
I left a pair of boots for her. When she came from Cliffwd in 
June^ 1864^ she had two pairs of boots^ and the sisters there were 
allowed two pairs; the sisters at Hull usually had but one pair; 
but they had shoes also. When she came from Clifford one pair 
of the boots she had were taken from her. She was then on an 
equality with the sisters at Hull. Witness was then examined 
as to the incident of the duster. I found, she said^ that Miss 
Saurin had left her charge — ^the furniture — ^m great disorder^ the 
farniture was covered with dust. She said she had not had suffi- 
cient time. I knew she had^ and that she had some further " free 
time '^ in which she could make up the deficiency. I waited to 
see if she would make it up^ but she did not do so^ and I said if I 
found the room in the same condition I should require her to 
wear the duster as a penance. About 1 o'clock I found the room 
in the same condition^ and showed her the furniture covered with 
dust. I took it off .with my fingers. She said she had dusted 
the room twice that morning. I then got a duster for the 
purpose of putting it on her head^ and as I got it she said she 
objected to wear it ; she said it was wet or damp. I gave it to 
one of the sisters^ who was present^ to take to the fire and dry it. 
It was not dirty^ though it might be called soiled^ as it had been 
used. She said she was glad to wear it^.and I put it on her over 
her veil. This was about 1 o'clock. It was her duty to remain 
at that time in the community room. At 3.25 I went upstairs 
and saw her walking in the corridor with the duster still on. I 
said^ *' Sister, you may take that duster off now.'' She bowed to 
me and said nothing. I am sure she heard me. She continued 
to walk up and down the corridor with the duster on. Five 
minutes afterwards she went to choir to a spiritual exercise, still 
wearing the duster, and she continued to wear it during vespers 
and matins, and during the meal time afterwards, and during 
another visit to the chapel, I waited to see if she would take it off 
}ierself, and I said nothing to see if she had understood me. We 
then went to recreation about a quarter past 5, and when I got 
into the room I found she had taken it off. Had she not he^ 
my previous order she could not then have take^ it off. This was 
a "penance." 

Thi LcMftD Chiif Justice. — ^Pray did you ever impose similar 
penances upon others ? 

Witness. — Oh^ yes. Such as wearing towels on the head, if 
sent unmarked to the wash. One of the sisters wore a pair of 
boots round her neck. Miss Saurin had not more penances than 
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olliei8^ but fewer. She bms ofiken asked for more. Slie was put to 
penanoe once for being too long in the room with a visitor. As to 
kisting the floor^ fwe all do lit. I harre often done it. On tite 
ocisasMi a£ her brother cosiixkg over she committed a fault iin 
Mmainiiig half an bonr Icmger witboat leaine. Other mlers imve 
put ko similar penances, Md were pleased to be so. The onfy' 
eaeqp4ional penanse Miss Sanrin was put to was in withdrawioi^ 
her sing 'from 'her. 

The Loan Cbibf Justice. — That was not restored -to her,! 
believe ? 

Wilaiess. — THoy mj ^liord. She went on to admit keq^g 6m 
fin^ torseven of Miss Samdn^s letteia from her, on acoonnt ciibxk 
containii^ reflectioiis upon others. I ha/fe kqrt back lett^rs^of 
other sisteifi — ^not for the sameoreasoas, but for some other Tcasow. 
There was nothing eiceptioDal in this oomse as r^^arded the 
plaintiff. I only aoted upon mj ordinary discxetioxiarjr authority 
m that respect. As to tearing up friendb' letters^ idie ^sirtevs are 
desired not to retain them unless they might be for their spiritnal 
good. Except sudi letters, or business letters, it is not usual^ 
keep letters. 

The LoBD Ohibf Justicb. — Am I to understand that .letten 
containing expresssions of affisction from a father or axnoldier 
woidd be such as she would not be^aliowod to ^eep? 

Witness (after a pause). — Ordinary letters 'wouldibe destroyed. 

The Load «Chief Justice. — •! mean that letters frcmi .paroi^ 
or near relations, giving an aoeoimt of their bedthrand tl» stale 
of the fiimily, from whom she is separated — these^ I fuaderstond, 
would be considered too secular to bekept? 

Witness. — They would be destroyed lest they might tend 
tovdietraotioa. 

The witness was adked as to theobliteratioii of lines in:lettei«. 
She said in one letter from the plaintiff's father I cancelled aevetd 
liiras which .contained reflections en the 'commwnity. He speics 
of those who were '^ making his ^ild unhappy/' ddiich Innder^ 
stood to mean myself and others .of the sisters, tl ttbnngkt lit 
wise to erase those lines. 1 diS. ao in no other instance. 

The Lord ChibS' JiTssxoBi — Have you enrer 'done so in other 
instances, thiat .is^a8 to^tiier sistefs ? 

Witness.-^ do not rensember thatt J ham fdone so. Iimqr 
have done so. I have never kept back letters from Jhe^Jain tiff 
in iosder to punish >her, nor letters ^riadi I thoagbt rise nought to 
have. Since she went away there has been no^ssensiondnAe 
coDbnusnity. 

It was here poroposed to put in a letter fraom tiiewrJtiiesB tot|]» 
Bidiop^^e 18th of January, 18B&-(rffter the wn 
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wsweor to hk desiaud for eKplaoations as to one or two matters^ 
and among others as to the incidents of the duster and the 
'' stripping/^ A question arose as to its being evidence. 

The SoL[ciiQft^£Ns&AL observed that he thought it anim- 
piuptaat £Act that there ^ould ^ve been a oorrespondenee goiBg 
on belwoen the JBishof) and the SiqMnor at the time of >the o«ds<* 
mission. 

The L(NU> Qniffip Jusvicb. — ^No doubt ; the imfortanoe of tiiat 
struck me. But this is after the commission. 

The letter was vead. It adverted to the inoide«t of the dssler^ 
and except that it contained the epithets '' obstinate ^' and *' oen* 
teaiptaoa^,'^ it was, in aubstanee, what had been stated in Ibe 
evidence. 

3rhe SouoiTOft-QsNXBiji then cross-esamiiied the witness. He 
&Mt asked wheee she was bonou She said in Bnblin, and that 
she ^fts bafytioed a Catholic. I entered the order as a postulaat 
in SIB40* I joined the otder m Baggot^tDsetin July, 1860. Miss 
Sawriii was not then in the eonvent. She came in 1851. I left 
Baggot-street for Clifford in August, 1865. I brought Mrs. 
Kennedy, Mrs. GiUivan, Mrs. M'Owne, and a lay skter. Miss 
Samui eame dbout nine months afterwards. I did jiot know of 
any difficulty about her coming over except from wluit she told 
me.aoon AfterwacdA, before any differences arose between as. One 
(^ Jhe mast importuot rules of the ordeor isobedienoe — notabsokite, 
but qualified ; that is,;not in what would be sin, TX&r beyond her 
aaJboiitg?. I might hold out an extreme penanoey swohas depriva- 
tion of chapel — which I could not impose withoat especial auAe* 
lAy. .It is part of the virtue or exeaUmiQe of a nun to stthmit 
her thoughts, her will, and judgment to those of her Supador* 
So that the Superior's judgment of women and things would be 
acquiesced in so far as pos«Ue; >nQt, however, u&der the obliga- 
tioB^of isisi. The nomes were to behold God in their Superior; 
aitd.'Bime .axe moee bound to ebedienoe .even ithan novices. But 
tibese )rekB lare oEiet obligatory under paisi uof isin. Th^ are ia« 
flnentiftl, >Be ^donht, npGOi ua. It is the .tluty of a anpenor 
^lovingly to admonish and ^sweetly to crarast^^ the nuns under 
her. Mrs. Eeaniedy at the time in qeestHm was Asustnot* 
Superior, and I consulted her; and I.also.cQnsultedMdrs.M'0¥nie 
sometiinaa. I Jiaie consulted Mrs. Keimedy about Miss Sauvin. 
These ia inothing either in the rules or coatonffi as to writiiig 
letters without the knowledge of the Snpenor. There is a good 
dcsd abeni leMerSy but inotUxig as to not ^writing mthont her 
knewledge. [The cuatoms were read upon thn head.] '^It is 
our custom tlwt all leMers reo^ved he read hy the Supemar. . . ^ 
The sisters do not correspond mth aaocdais nnless dutjr or busi- 
ness requires it.'' Those are the customs as to letters. 
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The Solicitor-General. — I don't find any authority there to 
withhold letters. 

Witness. — ^It is tradition. 

The Solicitor-General. — ^Why^ all the customs were tradi- 
tional before they were written ; and there is a great deal about 
letters^ but nothing as to withholding them. Was it a rule in 
Baggot-street ? — ^I believe so. 

Believe! Are you not sure? — I never had the opportunity 
of knowing. 

You never had letters of your own withheld ? — ^Not that I 
remember. 

You say it is the right of the Superior to withhold all letters 
she thinks it proper to withhold ? — ^Yes. 

But if letters are thus withheld for a reason such, as you 
mentioned^ reflecting remarks upon inmates of the house^ does 
time remove the objection ? That is^ if letters were wrong to 
be delivered at the time^ why did you deliver them afterwards ? 
— ^Because in the meantime I had spoken to Miss Saurin about it 
and she condemned her brother. 

Upon your representation ? It was the duty as a good nun 
to agree ? — ^Not as an obligation or matter of sin^ but as a matter 
of perfection. 

But in your rules it is laid down that the nuns are to regard 
their Superior as God ; so you told her^ as Gt)d^ that her brother 
was wrong ? — It was not a matter of sin- but of opinion. 

But it is the duty of a nun to submit her judgment to her 
Superior ? — She ought to do so. 

And you expressed your judgment of her brother^ and she 
agreed with it ? — She did not disagree. 

And then you gave her the letter ? — ^Yes. 

When you thought it safe to do so ? — ^Yes. 

Now as to family information. For instance, as to the death 
of a brother; would it become by time more proper to communi- 
cate it? — ^There was a letter containing the information of the 
death of a brother ; and I am sure the day it was received a notice 
was put up in the chapel to pray for his soul ; and I do not 
know that the letter was withheld; nor do I believe it was. It 
was at Clifford. I was at Hull. 

Was it not the custom that letters received there should be 
sent to you ? — ^It was at one time. I canH say if it was so then. 
It was one of our customs. 

Was it not acted upon at that time ? — ^I can't remember. 

When did you first begin to entertain doubts as to Miss 
Saurin's vocation ? — (After a pause.) I don't remember. 

Can't you give me the year ? — ^No. 
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Where was she? — ^I don't remember. 

You never asked her to tell her confessions to you ? — Never. 

Nor to tell yon the advice she received? — ^Not that I re- 
member. 

Can't yon go further than that ? — ^I do not know that I ever 
required it. 

"Eeqnired!'' Did you ever ask or suggest it? — ^No, never, 
that I remember or believe. I might have asked as to ordinary 
matters; not as to sin. 

Well, did you ever ask that? — ^Not that I remember. 

Will you undertake to say positively ? — (After a pause.) No ; 
hot I do not believe that I ever did. 

In 1862 you had a pretty clear conviction that Miss Saurin's 
vocation was not for this kind of life? — ^Yes. 

When did you first communicate to the Superiors in Baggot- 
street your impression about it ? — In 1862. 

Was that a voluntary communication ? — It was voluntary ; but 
it required to be told as an explanation. 

The LoKD Chief Justice. — ^Explanatory of what ? — ^When I 
asked the community to receive her there. 

You knew that the communication of the fact (of the plaintiff's 
clandestine correspondence with her unde) would be fatal to the 
application? — ^I knew it would render it almost impossible. 

When you wrote to her uncle, in April, 1862, '' the Superior 
there knew her too well to receive her,'' you had then communi- 
cated with them ? — ^No, I had not. 

Then how do you explain it ? — ^The Superior, when she came to 
England, had not a good opinion of her. 

And, therefore, sent her to England ? — ^The Superior had said 
to me, '' I am sorry you asked for her to come, as she is so double 
and underhand." 

You had not at that time mentioned anything agunst her? — 
Nothing in particular. 

Anything in general ? — ^I cannot remember. 

Anything at all ? — I cannot remember. 

Oh, surely you can ? — ^No ; but I believe not, as I make it a 
rule never to say anything unfavourable of any one unless there 
is a necessity for it. 

Had there arisen a necessity for it ? — ^I cannot say. 

You have made notes for the examination ? — ^Yes, I have. 

Well, can't you tell me the date of your first communication to 
Baggot-street about Miss Saurin ? — ^As far as I remember, the 
first time I mentioned to them the clandestine correspondence 
was in July. 

But had you mentioned nothing at the time you wrote to her 
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uncle in April? — ^The Supador had written to me as lo the 
parents^ reqaeat for their daugbtor .eamiag ioysc 

Did you anfiver her? — I thiak I did. 

On that subject ? — I cannot remember. 

Have you a aemous doubt ? — ^Yes^ I httre. 

Why, what on earth had you got to write about inaaasfverte 
her letter ? — It may have been flomething else ; hat I don't 
lememhex* 

Then, the ground of your letter to Father Maithews was^the 
opinion exprosed by the Superior aome ^eam before ? — ^Xhatt is 
what I nuderstand ncyw. 

Well, as to the plaintiff's letter «crf fbeSBtii'Bf July, lA6S/ta 
Father Matthews. The Bidkop was ihen mt tha owreBt ?— fie was. 

That is a letter, as I understand yoa, nat dictated fay yoo^ 
though written in your preacnoe, and iml^ oneacHfeence si^gested 
by you ? — ^That is so ; itims the resubb of xmr aamraarsa^bioo ; -fast 
CKcept that sentence mo part of it was auggested by me. Inikod, 
I did not like some part of it. Putting it as my saggestion. 

You /object, then, to this.: — ^'Tbe Bm. Mother says cthe com- 
munity will wait no loi^psr,'' Ac iBad you aaid ibat ? — Yaa, 
I had. 

Th£Hi why-diould ahenot atate it f — ^I slamld hmna^efjoriBd bar 
putting it entir^ as comiiig.&Qm bonelf. 

The community at Drogheda would have neeiaed cher ^len^ I 
presume ? — Well, perhaps so. 

You sent the letter ? — Yes, I did. 

Than I presume there was nothing in dt^veiyalQectimiaUe? — 
I did not hke it. 

And so you seitt it ? — ^laentit. 

Bow did yon get tfaisietter to FaAer Mattfaawa?— J beh/om it 
came from the Bishop. 

(It .had been stated by Father MatOemos dhat iia bad tgiven 
several letters to the Bishop.) 

And how many other documents did you bns in tbeaame iwiqr ? 
There were other letters? — Yes. 

Whan? — ^About two numths or six weeks Jigo. 

The other letters between ibe Btsfaop and BPaAerMattinmY — 
I believe so. 

When was it ytm applied for the pfaontifF^ tretadaiBBion .at 
Baggot^eliseet?— In July, 186^. 

MtiBT or befoie her l^er to ber.unob?— ^Obittbeaanaday. At 
OiB same time. While she^was writing to her Tmidle Itwas wontmg 
taiBaggat-atreet. 

Did you know then when she wrote these words, ^'lEoniknaNr 
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that they will not receive, me at Baggot^slreet ;'' did yoa know 
that they would not ? — ^I can espkin that 

Had yon pre^ooaly qppUad 7 — ^No^ bat the Saperior ^d ap- 
ponied 2tt6« 

What you said juat now ? — Yes. 

The veeult of it was that the phdatiff had to:sti7 with you? — 
She remained with us. 

The witness went on to state that afker this Miss Samrin went 
to Clifford. The ^'ktters of acknowledgments/' as they were 
called^ were sent to me. 

How came you to keep them? — ^I thought it a matter of 
pradence to do so. 

Did you tell her you should keep them ? — ^No. 

JThen she would not know you would keep them ? — ^No^ she did 
not. 

J)e yon tUnk they wave trae^ asdascriptionsof her feelings ? — 
(After a pause*) I dont think they w«re so entirely. 

Did you think ihem true as toiaatten c£ iaotf — No^ liUm^ 
think ;llifiy were. 

Then the in^iression made upon you was rthat .tiiey were not 
tme 9 — ^Not altogether. 

Did you esoer muitioii that to bar F-^I dont wwend ss t that I 
did. 

She says in «iie that you liad said she would atener he:able to 
bear all you would put upon her; did you say ;kbat? — I don't 
tinnkltcbd. 

Did you tdl Jisarsof— No, I did not 

Why ? — ^Because I acted cautiously with her, and tried to avoid 
unpleasantness. 

You say it was a fabrication? — I don't beliete I ever said«o. 

Yat you did not UAl her so? — ^I don^t think I ever did. 

She says in one that the priest to whom Ae confessed said 
that.he hq^ " notwithstanding all he heard '' c^ her,, she imight 
have.a chanae>(rf being halter, but he iiadfant Utde/hope. Bray 
had you spoken to him of her? — ^Yes, I had« 

Kot fitveoxably, I :presvme? — ^No. 

That was the fiiat time he hadseen her ? STas. 

Jindhad you told him ako what uttma said jof iter? — it was 
ehisflymy o«sn what little I.said abomt^hsc 

Much of it must have been in a great degree what yoahadbeen 
tcfldl?-^ some thingsw 

Did people tell you much about her? — ^No, not much. 

T]Mn;did:diiaataU!Surpriae you that, after aU he 'had Aeanl, he 
had but little hope ? — Others -may .hate spcdnn. 
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Do you know ? — I do not. 

He must have come to her case with rather bad impressions 
about her ? — ^I really donH know what was in his mind. 

That is true. Do you know if Mrs. M'Owne and Miss Fearon 
had spoken to the priest about it ? — I don't know. 

Had you spoken to them about *her ? — I may hare done. I 
donH deny it. 

Did you answer any of these letters ? — ^No. 

Did you keep any of Mrs. M'Owne's letters ? — Parts; such as 
related to Miss Saurin. 

Not such as did not ? — Ho. 

The others you destroyed; what related to Miss Saurin you 
kept?— Yes. 

You have said you believed the letter stating her brother's 
death was not kept back from her ? — No. 

She says in one of her letters that her mother gave her an 
account of it^ which she says she thought I got before; that 
implies that she had not heard of it before? — ^Not the details. 
I believe the death had been announced^ but not the details. 

It was then elicited from the witness that she had given a 
special order that the sister on duty in the library (Miss Saurin) 
should not speak to any one there who came for books. This^ she 
said, was on account of her propensity to speak too much. 

The Solicitob-Gbneral. — ^And so she ought not to speak at 
all ? — ^I gave that order. 

Welly nowy when these letters of acknowledgment came, you 
suggested that there ought to be some acknowledgment of 
graver offences ? — ^Yes. 

They seemed melancholy, did they not? — ^They expressed 
sorrow. 

Not finding the fault you wanted to find, you wanted more ? — 
I judged from reports I received. 

From whom ? — ^Mrs. M'Owne and Miss Fearon. Mrs. M'Owne 
was the local Superior. It would be part of her duty to report 
as to the conduct of the sisters. 

Was it Miss Fearon's duty to report about Miss Saurin's 
faults ? — If they were a source of difficulty to herself. 

Miss Saurin was furnished with writing materials for these 
letters ? — ^Yes, until she said the very sight of a pen and ink <' made 
her shudder.'' 

You wrote to the Bishop about Miss Saurin on July 26, 1864? 
— ^Yes. 

That letter was affcer he had written to you rather rebuking you 
for not letting her brother see her ? — ^Yes. 

In that letter you say, " The issue of the visitation gave her a 
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great triumph/' &c. Had the Bishop held a visitation in 1862 ? 
— ^Yes. 

The result was that jou went on together again? — ^Yes; there 
was no formal decision* 

Well^ the result, you seem to express, was in her fistyour f — I 
don't know what die decision was. 

Don't know what the decision was ? — ^No. 

The Lord Chief Justice. — He was applied to for her dis« 
missal, and she was not dismissed ; the matter dropped. 

The Solicitor-General. — ^Well, that looks like a decision. 
To the witness, — ^You say, '^she had supporters who showed their 
appreciation of the triumph." Who were they ? — Her relations. 

Which of them ? — ^Father Matthews was one. 

And did he show his sense of ^he triumph f — ^I did not 
see it. 

Whom did yon see ? — ^I saw nothing of it myself. 

How did you know it ? — ^By reports. 

Who else of the family had shown it ? — Her brother and her 
uncle. 

You don't mean persons in the conyent? — ^No. 

You mean merely her own family ? — ^Yes. Her father wrote 
a strange letter, part of which I obliterated. 

And that is all yon meant by that passage in your letter. — 
Yes. 

Did you not keep back a letter of her sister's? — ^Yes : because 
there was something untrue in it It said a month had elapsed 
since the last, and I found it had not 

And so you kept the letter back? — ^Yes; but I let her look at 
it and read it. 

Then what earthly use was it to keep the letter back from her f 
— ^The witness made no answer. 

She was then examined as to the contents of the plaintiffs pockets 
or desk. 

Some things were shown to the witness which had been taken 
firom the desk, and among others a paper containing some memo- 
randa on spiritual matters. 

" Obey Superior — charity — ^neyer to comment on the faults of 
Superiors. To giye the full time to spiritual exercises, &c." 

The Solicitor-General. — ^Will you tell me what there was 
wrong in writing that? 

Witness. — Did she write that ? 

The Solicitor-General handed her the paper. 

The witness looking at it said it was her handwriting. 

Then why on earth should you have taken it from her ? — I 
found she had made notes of the faults of sisters. 
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Bbt these were net eO'?^— I Hi noi exaaaine tHe papers. Xtook 
them all without examining them. 

Woald it not ha^e been< b«t cemmon fefamess- to look to* see 
what they were before you took them away?^— Uic witness made 
no answer. 

The Solicitor-General went tharaiigh' the whote of 4hera— 
reading the commencament o6eadi, and then adted the witoess to 
specify a single, one of the«iw]iteh^ra»not suoh^as w pibms^ good 
girl might not- bwre ? 

Witaess. — ^Itook them> from her^ not because there was any- 
thing wrong in them^ but lest s&e should write things upon them 
to the disadlramtage of Hie* community; 

Was there a single one of them on which tiiere wece such 
memoranda ? — ^No. 

"Were there not some on which nothing could be written. — Ym, 

Then why did you not retom them? — I eannot give* you any 
reason. 

The SoQLiciTOR-GiBNB^RAL tbon took tiiose papess w&ich came 
from the plaintiff's books^ &c.^ and asked the witness to point out 
a single paper on which any4dnng> was writteni to i^e dberedit of 
tjie eommumty. 

Witness said she did: not know.. 

Wh^ did you not hiek to> see> as the imson yow took them 
away was lest she should write such things ? — I did not suppose 
theise was asiytbing^ of the* kind anun^ tbemv 

Why did you not retuvn such of them as wnuld afftMrd> no oppor- 
tunity for such memoranda ? — I oon gine no reason. 

Fray tell me matr not themembersofi youv order keep such pious 
papers as these ?— Oh, certainly. 

Thai why taike tiiem from her ?' idies^ I mean, wfaiGh left no 
room for writing upon them ? — ^It did not enter into n^ mind. 

These (handing some kaiivs) were taiken iroai tbe maanscript 
book of devotion. Where is the rest of it ? 

There was a pause; 

The SoSiiciToaci-GonrasBiaau v^eatodi hie questian.T^i aric wheie 
was the rest of it? 

The witness said she had gi¥en aU: the tinngs- to the attemeys. 

The book was not produced. 

Tbe Solicitor-Geiieral then prodnood; anotlffir book called 
an " examen " book, and asked the witness about it. 

She said it was for noting down the aetta^ or omissions of a 
person in a partiuenlar \drtue. It is common for nnna to have 
such a book. 

The Solicitor-Gbneral. — ^Then why did ytm take it away ? 

Witness. — ^This is not such a book. 
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The Saumrom^mmmBL^L. — ^N ow (I barre not xaei saclr an ex- 
pDesaiim yet to jma, but I most now), do jov mean to swear 
that it is not a portion of sack a hockn 

WitmsB aaid' it wa»an esamen^ oaot an examen: boolt. 

Oh^ it is an examen^ not an examen book. WeVl, wby cEd 
yon take itf — i eaa only give Hhe same reason. 

The Lord Cbuf Jnjwticm. — Did' yon- not take these things 
partly to prevent her from writing to her rebctiyes 7 — ^No, I did not. 

The Sox.vciTOB.u€hiifiB<^ix bere produced a book of devotions, 
and baDded it t» witness. That (he said) was a book lAicb bad 
belonged to the deceased sister wbose medal it is said was missing 
in a way to imply tbat Mis» Saurin stole it? — ^Yes. That is 
implied. 

Now, has there not been an inscription in tbat Book F — ^Tbere 
is none in it. 

Mrs. Star, tbat was not my qnestion, and yon most bave known 
it was not. I asked yem, has lAiere^ not been an inscription in 
it? — ^There has been. 

Was- not tile inscriptioa ^ Given to Sister Scbolastica "f— Tes, 
it was. 

That book was taken 6om her? — Tes^ as an exercise of poverty, 
and for xedistribiition. 

The lionn Chuf ArsmKHL. — When was the previons occasion 
of such a redistribution ? — I don*t remember any other. 

Well, tbe book was taken from her and the inscription mbbed 
oat?— Yes. 

Iiwm»'from tbe deceasad sister wbose medal wis mused ? — ^Tea. 

Wban was tbe inscr i pt io n mbbed efut F — In January, 1865. 

Did you know then of tbe accusation of stealing tbe mecBd? 
-No. 

The SflXiicnos^GmEmAL bere produced tbe tablets wbicfr Bad 
been taken from tbe plaintiff, and asked if several leaves bad not 
been written npcmf— She said there were three or four sides 
written upon. 

Were ttiey all oeenpitd witb matters otber tban ber own? — 
There was i»itbing in it appHeable to herself except perba^ ber 
not being allowed to speak witb Mrs. Grunston. 

Did it not occur to you tbat, aa y Ott say, she was a " cross " and 
a ''burden^' and a ''cloud,'* sbe also may bave bad ber clouds 
and burdens, and migbt bave made notes for resort to ber con- 
lessor for advice? — ^It did not eecnr to me. 

Not, for instance, tiiat she migbt ba^re wisbecF to speak to tbe 
priest as to ber prohibition from speaking to strangers ? — ^No, sbe 
did not suggest it at the time. 

The Soli€itor-Gensral then banded tbe witness^ a little card 
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of devotion^ with a picture of our Lord kneeling on the worlds 
and on the other side '^Fray for Sister Teresa ;'' and asked her 
why it was taken from the plaintiff? 

The witness said these things were all taken for the reason she 
had mentioned. 

The Lord Chief Justiob. — ^You surely do not mean to say you 
supposed she would write scandalous matter upon these pictures 
of deyotion? — She might. 

The Solicitob-Gbnskal. — ^Do you really mean to say now that 
you supposed she might write such things on these pictures of 
devotion ? — ^They were all taken for that reason. 

Well; why did you take the scapulas^ and relics, and other little 
objects of deyotion 7 (Witness paused.) Can you give me any 
other reason than that it was to inflict an indignity upon her 7— 
No, it was not for that reason. 

Then what reason was it for ? — ^I can giye you no other reason 
than I have given. I was searching her pockets for remains of 
the children's dinners. 

Which you did not find ? Then why did you not give these 
things hack to her? — The witness said she meant to give them 
back to her when her conduct became better. 

The clothes in which Miss Saurin was sent from the convent 
were here produced before the jury, and the witness was invited 
to identify them, which she did. 

The Solicitor-Gbnbral then adverted to the occasion when, 
as the witness had stated, the plaintiff had '^ talked incohe- 
rently,'' and appeared excited, and spoke of '* persecution and 
tyranny/' and asked did she seem overcome; did she cry?— I 
don't know. 

The cross-examination was then taken to the occasion of 
April, 1865, when she wrote the letter to the Bishop desiring 
leave to resign. She said she did not write it with the object of 
getting rid of Miss Saurin, but really for the reason assigned, 
and hoping that her resignation might be accepted. 

Before you got the statements of the sisters to send the Bishop, 
you knew it was determined to dismiss her ? — If the charges were 
proved. 

They were laid before you ? — ^Yes. 

Did you correct them ? — I reminded the sisters if anything ap- 
peared to have been omitted. 

The Solicitor-General was then about to conduct the cross- 
examination to the statement made by the Bishop by the witness, 
when 

The Lord Chibf Justice observed that, as this must take 
some time, and the witness had been under examination all day, 
it would be better to adjourn. 
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TENTH DAT. 

The trial of this case ooafcrnued, and the oroes-exaininaiioii of the 
defendant^ Mrs. Star, the late HothMr Superior^ was resumed* 

Sir J. D. Coleridge (SolidtoavGeaeral), Mr. Digby Seymour, and 
Mr. WiUs ax^ finr the plaintiff; Mr. Hawkins, Mr. Mellidi, and Mr. 
C. Russell are for the defendants. 

It should haTe been stated that Mr. Charles BusseU yesterday oon- 
ducted the examination of Mrs. Star. Her orosa-ezamination was now 
.continued by Sir J. Coleridge, the Solicitor-General, upon the subject 
of the statements sent to the Bishop against the plaintiff^ She said, 
— ^I told tiiem not to write anything cf which they were not poaitiye, 
and to use' moderate language. 

The SoLiciTOB-GBirsBAi..^-And, of course, the rule you preacribed 
to others you observed yourself f*-I wished to. 

Well, what is this about the book P— She hid it in a cell or kept it 
concealed from observation. 

What book was it i-^Devotum to Juu9. 

Now you say she hid it, &c. Is everything in the oeU open? 
There is no look ? — No, there is not. 

So that any time the Superior could go and take anything out f ^- 
Yee. 

And that was a right you availed yourself of? — ^Tes. 

Well, when ];j»a said ''hid'' and ''concealed,'' what did you 
mean? — ^The cell "was not the place. I found it in a cabinet with her 
clothes. 

Well, among her clothes in an <q»en cabinet, at least, unlocked. 
Is it a cupboard P-— Yes. 

An unlocked cupboard, among the clothes f — Yes. 

The LoBD Ohibf Justice. — Among the clothes ; just deseribe 
more particularly. Let us understand what you mean. — It seemed 
concealed. 

The LoBD Chief Justice. — ^But teU us more particularly.— It was 
not on the top of the clothes ; it may have been among them-— under 
some of them. 

It was a book of devotion which is common, was it not ? —I don't 
know if there was another copy in the house ; I had given this copy 
to Mrs. M'Owen in Miss Saurin's presence ; that is, I said she might 
have it. Whether I handed it to her then I cannot say. 

How l(mg was tiiat before itwmsfeUnd^- Ithinkaweekortendays. 

Had Mrs. M'Owen ever had it ? — I don't know. 

Did she ask you for it t — Yes. 

Whose book was it before t Who had it ?— I had it. 

You had not got it thra ?— No. 

L 
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And afterwards ahe oame aad^Mioe&'&mit ?— She said she missed it 

and said she suspected Miss Saurin had it* 
Ob, df eoune; aadtheb joaJbaiMl itiift-hsroapiMMiat-^'Ses. 
And thfttis'whatTou call taking it Aott^a^akter and oancMlingitf 

«^Yea; ifa» admitted it, or emMbdit. 

Afadtteditt What did she saPf? Did:f9a.aikii«r]f ahaixad^iif 

—Yes. 
What dld.idi^«rr^S(» the biitJaf ngr Miof iHe 4«nedit 
W«U, tiMtis«tienMim?^Idm'l^x«Mmb«»maati7. Sh6«itlM 

^iraded oT'deMied ii 
WM, ^hot did yov say idnaaste wlhar evadad off deniod iti^-^I 

ma't remiminr the imda; I 4«i9^fad to hct that X^kuaw Mb» 

had it. 

How dldTW know itf**^ had finiDfirit.. 

Then how could she evade it ^-^tfflie MHdoteSwd Ibmddt, wnAwm 

hetffing-iti£o9 mac- 
Was your name in it ? — (A pause.) I thnkiit'vmMk 
Well, that was highly suiqntftdua^t&^^dnr-xaiBd, "^^ oouBaa ; ^aa'iier 

Well, that added to the materiab for SQ^icio&'^?-*^No, it did not 

iSdW vaa it theiir? — Blie ibad^iiyenittaiiie ilM9fymBmibeBK» ; ker 
name was in it as presenting it to me. 

Well, what-d9dyeu«ayP*-^IiBaid dieaaaU n^JiarajibettL kee{dng 
II for nae, as sheltftiew I had given it taanotlHr sMer. 

W<0ll, that was a. ho«n. thrust^ whdt did uakd. Bay;f-^-J demiM 
remember. 

VMO^Jtbnt ii wbat y(Ha^meaiit^bytakxng^4i3bdDk and hiding it? — 
Yes. 

Well^ now as toiix& ^thing. I tmdenlood you to . aa^lfao. se|^- 
latnsttt^waa^ aiot:made to aunqgr kar, or irith;areteMioe(it& Jiery.but 
genarally for the goad of tke honae l^-^Yjas« 

But m your statement you said you made it '' to put an 6iid.iojker 
Ittcdtr «gaiost fvmty." Whiah ia trae ^^^^I xBd.noft doiitnU antioy 
het^^btd^iOximuitlLO faiilt 

What did you mean by an *^ unaccoimtable accumukBlioa o£ jdb^ 
tenaia?'^-^Tbe pieoaa of^oaHooy &a 

Do^im tidak it woculd emteij'iihak idaa to the 3i8hop?84ni]Hl-9<*««I 
do not know. Fcm ase it comaa. ■imamwiiiaffaily aftsr .th»vm«nti«a #f 
clothing. 

Woi^'it ioonvey the idea that^M MaaninaJwr fatty pieoaa ^f eidico 
or bobbin ? — ^I don't know* 

Now don't you in candour think it was -ft litUeiazaggetatioii ?<«-*Ao^ 
I don't. 

You think that was moderate langaagef'«^£iIlinkao* 
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dresses and joining them, &c., did it not oovUb tb tlda, that she maie 
oaejg€od dBMii ont.dfiiiwfaadifNM6?»--*I^^^ parts ihere /wer^iisix 

thicknesses. 

The witftMS, bratg'pMMed, (ttotpUiiied' ti^at A/ pi«oeHivlMi mwed.i(rver 
so as to increase the thickness of the garment. 

IKTrily yonsay you tock /care^of ^ricflollieab Did yput mean Ihat 
youigstre aii»jgaiMHLil,tQ one sister anil^Miofthev to anoih^.? That is 
mbaA joa ]tiAftntf?»«^-^o; ii>wBni0l in^al.E akeant 

Well^ it wasniuBft yonidid P**-^! gaTe^thiMait^^idMr awteara^ ieettaftnlg^ 

Well do you think any one wotdd understand, from your, statement 
&aik you teak isirirei 43f. ihsr dbilM^ . tbai^jimi 9aT6( rthem<4iw^ ?^~I 
don't know* 

'Now^ .aa rto. tfieKsliaig^ i9£i ttezfajg Um olotheii, . ^,, you really ithink 
she intentionally destroyed her clothes ? — The things I mentiened* 

That is what you supposed,. ^withatii parooftr-vI'bavie.istatiQ^r^e 
iitft& 

The LoBD Chief Jttstice. — She says the veil, for iixftani^ey Imi 
wtmeM holes toilDj ih-it ttM^dayMtfter •sfafe iq^rabei to. Miss fiaworin 

.The.aeLi0sit>B-QjEH£Biltv<^-^W^, dd <y!(m;taMiir'tOrS$(f ^hf^ycm^^iH^ 
sure .these ifise no:iide$iuiiti11ii» - day beibre ?«^-'Noi ; . Imt . tlmoQ mw9 
other holes in it the day aftor, which had not been there. 

Well, JmA fAOfle-do tMiD.tbilr. ^ib. ;8oiMlftme»4)jr'rae(]|d6Bt2*^Yes, 
Imt^my wprQiBiQB)Mi(iha(t it>Waft)dolke desjgnBdl|r» 

That is your impression? — ^Yes. 

VNSl, ytatsfliy ^^lib^wmtfttieimi^ wnMMWt «iid)iBAdef (^K^oaeft/iidiieh 
nbtrays jMtisfifJdime ;'' ivas thaia»?'---lSe&. 

For some time that was so ? — Satisfied me fbr^ Aeftime baiag. 

-Did yott m%M ^m^pSaee. afteztwMdi ?-«'«*£lid yi^.msJce inquiziesf — 
(A pause.) ' 

Do ybumeaa thatBt-^Xfaei»i6atn«.a titae wb^n it did not satisfy 
you ? — ^Yes. 

Did you Aeen iiiaia)iBqubiMS^«--*I dcmft temBmh&fi 

Why, haw else did yam oeme net to be satisfi^f — I £ound her 
excuses not sustained; the reason she ga¥e <Mre bi^ Jound aaitis- 
faetozy. ' 

Well, did yiOi mk/b inquiries tui' to the tu^i^-^Uipea reflection I 
fbimdit se. 

But did you inquire whether ike iMM - she stated; Dtrere taM ?-— J 
dbn'i kwrw. It ymkHint neeeasary to do 60. 

Not to see if the excuses she gave were true or not? — ^I found 09t 
that they wene net. Heori duties^ wel^e difiirenl . 

Did yeoJnqiiise fU^I^jiMiy hvrerdeneiSOk. 

l2 
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Well, why did you uiqtiire ? — ^Did you distrust her ?— What made 
you inquire f-— I don't know if I did. 

Then for ought you know her ezouses may hare been Talid?— 
(A pause.) 

"Diat is obyiouSy you know? — Hie witness was understood to 
assent. 

Now as to the matter of the priest. You say in your statement 
that you perceived a great forwardness, and that die was in a state ot 
excitement when he was at the conrent, and that you had an unde- 
fined feeing of uneasiness, &c. Now, what do you mean by all 
that?— Mean? 

Yes, mean. Do you mean a charge of improper behayiour against 
her ? — By no means. 

What do you mean by excitement 1-—That she was not in her ordi- 
nary state. 

So that it made you uneasy ?— -Yes. 

Now, you saw the statements of the other sisters, and the lay 
Bisters? — ^Yes. 

Wdl, in one of them there is this passage :— -^ I hare noticed her 
manner very famih'ar with one of the priests. I saw her once on her 
knees beside him, entreating him to go with her.'' Now, what did 
you mean by sending that to the Bishop?— It turns entirely on the 
rules. 

Turns on the mles— what rules ?-— The witness referred to a passage 
in the rules, which was read, as to a becoming gravity of 
demeanour. 

Then all you meant by sending that statement was that she had not 
preserved in her deportment a gravity becoming a religious. That 
was all you meant f— Yes. 

Then don'tyou think it would have been better to have said so f— 
(A pause — no answer.) 

Do not you think it would have been bettw to have said so f— 
(A pause.) It did not occur to me. 

Did it not occur to you Ihat any one might naturally think it meant 
much more P — I don't think the Bishop would have thought so. 

You really don't think so f— No. 

In one of your statements you say, ^* 1 spoke to my confessor of 
my fear of a coining scandal." That wais in May, 1865. Do you 
mean to say that that had no reference to anything of the kind P— 
No ; it had reference to her pilfering. 

Her pilfering — ^what do you mean P-»Taking the children's 
dinners. 

Which you searched for and did not find in her pockets — ^Yes. 

Well, you say she told innumerable fiEdsehoods to excuse herselfl 
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Do yoa rttlDj mean to saj fliai fiJadiood was Imhitnal with lieir— 
that she was always tdling falsehoods — I believe she was ipainoere* 

laame^re! that is a nuioh milder phrase. You si^ ** inamnerahle 
ftlsehoods?" — ^Ithon^tso; peip^aal or unoeamng falsehood. 

Yon really mean to say that? — ^Yes. 

Now, as to the clandestine letters of Miss Sanrin to her nnole. 
There were two or three? — ^I believe she wrote more* 

You heard Mr. Mathews say he only received two?-— I believe she 
sent more ; that is my impression. 

When you saw Father Mathews did you ask him if He had received 
more? — ^No, I didnot 

After the confession of her writing thcQi did you not embrace her 
and say all would be forgiven t— *No. 

Bid nothing ci that Idnd happen t — ^No. 

Welly was there not an end of it when she had made an humble 
acknowledgment of it ? — ^No. 

No place of repentance for her even though she sought it with 
tears ? — ^No, I was resolved to write to the Bii^op about it. Bq^- 
tant or not, I did not rely upon her penitence. 

You did not rely upon her repentance t — ^No. 

This was in the Betreat. Whowas ccmduatipngtheBetreatP Father 
Porter. 

Had youcommunicatiiHi withhim as to Miss Saurint— Yes. 

Did she confess to him ? — ^I don't know. She saw him. I dare say 
she did. 

Was it after that she made her acknowledgment to you?-— I donH 
know. 

' You really mean that ? Don't you know it was after her confes- 
sion ? — I don't know. 

WeU, thatwriitoi acknowledgment was in July, and you wrote to 
the Bishop about her on the 4th of August. You then say you had 
taken the best advice within your reach ; who was that ?-— Mr. Porter 
and Mrs. Kennedy and Mrs. M^Owen. 

Did Mr. Porter see the letter befcure you sent it t— -Yes. 

He did ! I see it is altered ; were tiiose alterations suggested by 
him t — ^No. 

Were they made after seeing him 1 —I think so. 

Not in consequence of seeing him ? — No. 

Now, in that letter you mention the acknowledgments; you had 
tiiem? — ^Yes. 

In the second of the jEu^knowledgments the olpjeet is mention^ to 
gain admittance into another convent ; did that make a difference ?-* 
It was an aggravation of the offence. 

On the 27th of July she wrote to invoke his assistance fbr the pur* 
pose, with your wish. — ^Yes. . 
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ffebn il» 'ptik of it^ardobg it wttioutryafttr teoMrl^ie^^^Tfae 
wiiH€M» ]B0flita«0d.) 

Hie ItfOSB CfiiEp J^rsxroBi— «L«ft aae ai^ l^i^: •'ll^tiM il? be an 
ofiencem« enter . to Hseekio cktmge hm tiomiMUiity'Witfaout^e aesest 
of the Superior ? — (A pause. ) 

fiN]{)peBe flke bad writtoH wiHiottt yoifr aeeent^ ** I wish jou to" Ixr 
to get me into another cenipiBiit'^ — woulfi that bean 6fkntef M 
wouM dependhipoa her reaeonsv 

In what wa^? — If she thought therrwas anylhifig in ifae eouTent 
to ittteiCero'wiUi her sal^atieii or perliBetionit might not be wrong, 
but if she merely wished to change her Superior^itw6«ald be wrong. 

Th9BoiiTeiTfnL-Q%i!mmLL4 — Suppose Slfe»jbusd 70a 00 txnjnst and 
hard upon her that you were a constant BOisee'C^^temptation' to her, 
might she not write to try to get-out of it P^-^IShe onght to have-i^lied 
tosiOi 

That would be a temptation she would hnve-noriglltter %*from» at 
Ibast withoal'yoiir leaWf-**-Gnie leaTO would be^ grvn her/ 

Sii]^>ose' sbe^Aought it would not?^-4 don't see how she shoikH 
think so. If she had told m» eh^ wisbed^fto jb^ I woitld >lttife M^ad 
her. 

Well^ HOW, in y<mr-. stateg ie Bt yoa eay you^ knew ghe hadipade^ ftlse 
statements to the Bishop, Give me an instance ? — She paid she had 
only given awayairythiHg'wifiHmt pramiitefoii' onee' is her spitikial 

And how was that false ? — There was the incident of the boc^ acnd 
there were other l^eael^s lef p w w p Ly . 

What?— The books, &c. 

You speak of Ihe depth* <xf kor asaitce. VflM dM yoamMcn by 
that ? — ^Her story about the tower. 

Oh) Mrs. MK>wen gomg^up the tower. Waetfeo^abrea^ of rule ? 
—No ; she might use her ^sea^tion. Ther tower wb» dose to Hie* pre^ 
einets of the eonvMit* 

Unless she had dispensed herself would it hate been abreaeh of 
rule ; would it hare be«i*a fMilt in Miss SauwiP— Yes, wi&out fer> 
nisedon. 

So it would be a fault in her, but not in Mrs. M'Owen. Hsl sister 
saw a fault, would it^Hot be proper' to mention it 'to the 3i^?eetor before 
mentioning it to anyone elset — Therule* say so. 

And might 'j^mot-nMike a note of it'fortilie purpose— ».ft, suppose 
she really thought it a fault — might she not, without any great depA 
of maHee, put it down.?— ^ die oonsidere*^ 1% a setiemrfkult, but it 
was not. 

Ah ! you think so, in this case, but suppose' the* ease -leirersed, iiiat 
K^WfUB Mrs. M'Owen who had obsenred it of poor Sktar SeholastS^a ; 
would it have been wrong ? — ^No. 
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ICOwea/th^MdfiithiDdiffitreMO fn-l.emi^sfei fdl Jttnk M'0v9ie».wd 
lb. Qdliitfi. 

to understand the matter. 

W^U, ym ili^t<(^teA o£l|ieiii?— ^Y^iib, mdUL fawd. tbaiit.wa^ a, nary 
abort time, and that Mrs. M^Owen had merely taken Mr*. Ckdlias.up 
t»«Be thaoottBlry, Cl^wat statDdllLat Mfi. GqUim waa ^iv. mwrnied 
man, past middle age, and the Solicitor-General had said on a^fborm^e 
•Masiw titotliethai:iiaiit]ie l^^iAiidl^ixifimpiitingiiiay impnopci^.) 
lbs witeesa wont; i9n,.to.tti(y^Aha awir. Qth«ri entries in. MisSv^aurin'^i 
taU^ ofi&iilte QlMiie»*. But 1ihamil»oi/^i»<Ba^Qf it w4Ui.«bwt[ ttw 

Ah ! you take your stand on the tower P (Laughter.) But you^gi:^ 
on to say, *' She was a perfect spy upon the sistess;^ andihen jxHi/go 
on to state in several sentences the thiTiga Hhwnoted, Ibeise moatrhiiTe 
been a good deal noted down? — Tbtmi imm Qatpeaan.S9««r^pafl|B. 

But how many lines? — ^I canjMfeow*. 

Can you say 30 ? — ^No, I cannot jay*. 

Sidf admklid ta siajslowi^.so on two omw¥>ufl> 

When was that P — B^ian^ l^Q, 

Now, Mr. QttUtmorewaii tbe^^^plM^ Pr-<^Yei» 

Afiomliag to ydu atw^ quite too):, him. iaP^-nl h^mMob^id^rodi^ 
him, 

And Mis* Qninstaif-^ b0lie>v» ao^ 

She withdrew a good deal of her support from the convent intfifmih 
quence of her view of the case P — ^Not immedi^t^. 

UliimAtely ; ,j«qel m^ soin^yoni atat^aento P*^I hsiiesf9 ao< 1 don't 
know whether it liiap Jn^or^niw^i»m¥^ i it.waa*«ft«r whAt opQim^M.tQ 
ICiflaSaBrto. 

You mention it in your statement, and say hernuumwcluaiged, and 
As.aaid you had treaited Afisa Saurin badly, 4tq« ; wfia tfaiat true^P — 
Tes ; but she did not withdraw then ; nor do I think it was eniajidjtfqit 
that reason^ 

Nwryau^iwat-to aoe Eatbes Pcwtojr ia Deceinbei?, Ise^.P-^Yes, 



You knew he was to be on the Conmxission p — ^t don' t know if Xkl^aw 

The Bishop's letter of the 2nd of January was vwdy tdlii^ witnew 
Father FofitenmuldtlMiy paihe QpOMPossiour BBd^mjmg '' yoii»wmt» to 
him.** 

The XiOBD QsXEv Jijmum observed that tb«ro> waa an.eaiiier 
ktter from the wilMMt^/aiU^.tbat.h^ .«u^ tba oosm 

loissioners. 
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The 8oLioiTOB>OtirBBAL.'--»At alt erettto, you kndw wben jrcm irent 
to see him that ha was Hkaly te be <m the OommiadeiL Wh j did 
yoa not when Father Mathews was there fbr two or three- hours with 
his niece preparing for hmr defence*— why did jou not let then have a 
room wifli a firet — It did not occur to me. 

Do forgiye me fbr asking why you £d not?^-Yoa knew it 
was cold,— 

The LoBD Chiet Justiob. — ^We feel our own cold more than olhar 
peofde's. 

Tlie Solicitob-Genbb^l.— I should hate thought that in religioD 
it was otherwise. (To the witness).— WeU, now, at the time po(v 
Father Mathews was out in iJie cold witii his niece, was not Father 
Pcnrter at the conyent in a room where there was a fire t — He was 
there. 
' With a fire I— Tes. 

Talking of the matter ?— Tes. 
• He had tea? — ^He may have had. 

Oh, I think he had ? — ^I cannot say. 

I think you can? — ^No, I cannot. 
" Now> as to the room to which the plaintiff was removed— -the bath 
room, or the bath dressing-roomr— <Lo you mean to say Miss Sanrin 
had a chair ?— There was a chair in tiie room. 

Where the other sister was who was with her ?— - Yes. 
- AndMiss Saunnwas told not to go in that part of the room t— -Yes. 

You saw Miss Saurin sitting on ttie floor ? — ^Yes. 

Did you ask her why, and invite her to take a chair ?— No, I 
£d not. 

She sat on the floor 1— -Yes. 

Well, I think we may take it fliat you did not want to make her 
comfortable ? You wanted to get rid of her ?'— Yes. 

And you did not want to make her comfortable ?— I did not want 
to make her uncomfortable. 

You did not want to make h^ comfortable ?— -I did not think 
of that 

You really don't say that? You wished her to go ? — ^Yes. 

And did you not know that if she was made unoomfortalde she 
would be more likely to go?— You can draw what inferences you 
please. 

She was made uncomfortable ?^-'When she asked for dean things 
they were not given to her. 
< She was in that room? — Skt» vngHt have gone into the library. 

She was not prevented? — ^Not that I know of. 

Why was she removed from the bath-room into the garret?—- 
Because I saw she meant to remain, and it was inconvenieat for her 
being in the room. 
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WHch was the most comfortable P — They were equally so» 

Equally so ! Was there any lumber ill it P (A pause.) 

Just reooUect P — Some spare furniture may hare been there at one 
time, but not when she was there. 

Whexe there not things there SSmg id uf? Theve were two beds, 
a chair^ a stool^ a dressing ease, &c. 

Was not the room so fUl that she had scarcely space to mo^e P— - 
The room was small but no extra furniture except tiie 8ec(md bed. 

Was not the result such tiiat she could hardly mo?e in it P — She 
could hardly walk from one end of it to the other. 

It was incouTeniently fiill P — ^For walking. 

Did a sister sleep with her P — ^Yes. 

And one outside P — ^Tes. 

They relieved guards did they not P*^— I don't know. 

Any sick sisters put there P — Not in that room; in the bath-room 
one who had sprained her knee, and who wanted hot water. 

You did not see the string fastened to the doolr> and the sister's bed 
outside P — ^No, I did not see it. 

Now, do you really mean to say that Miss Saurin had fdll liberty 
to go in and out of ^at room for any purpose P — ^Yes, she had. 

Was she not ill P — I don't know. 

You did not ask P — ^No, I made no inqmries. She was only in the 
upper room a fortnight 

Did the sisters take part in keeping her in this way P— -The greater 
part of them. 

Then it did not keep them :from.the danger of communication with 
her p What was the object p — It was what is usually done in a case 
of dismissal. 

Is it common, then P Are there many so rejected? — ^Poetulants and 
novices. 

To a professed sister does it evw haj^n P — ^Not that I know of; 
none of our commimity. 

Except Miss Baurin P — ^Except her. 

You saw her leave P — ^Yea 

Did you bid her good bye P — ^No, I did not 

You knew Sir H. Coo'per had been to see her P — ^Yes. 

You did not ask him about her P — ^No. 

The witness was then asked as to the destruction of papers, and 
she said she had destroyed all which she did not think useful. This 
was towards the end of 1866, after action commenced. 

Now, why did you take off her ringp — I knew she must leave 
the convent. 

It was settled between yon and tbe Bishop P-— Yes. 

In August or September, 1866 P — ^Yes. 

You had the Bishop's dispeneation from her vows P — ^Yes. 
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Did Bht dbjeot^itf^No. 

Did she like H9^l donH know; 

'6Iie BaidnothiDgf' — ^No. 

Did she not cry P — No. 

lh>Wy had y6u fnAothytifftfk^iimrii&gimm >.profawcd>airtsr P 
— ^I thiiik 60. 

Yon siiy it fertile sign of a ■i]f«lical union iritk o«r.IjQ«d:P*-Tes. 

Yeti had notratkofity' to dissolve tiiat union P^^^d» 

Then» hew did' 70a gettboswilJMmtjr'to take asraj the BjnnbaL of 
itp — ^I did not think that I* exceeded mj anthoritjr. 

But where did you geskjour audiMi^ to .ts)aaiti'^A.[^aaaeO 

Is it in the rules P — ^No. 

Is it in the customs P — ^No. 

Tradition P— Hot lluit' I knowtot 

^en if it is not iwthe ndBB, nei^in the^enetam^ nor esmin 
tradition, ^sHiere did' joa get yonr aathoiitjr dbemP— *(No aasweOir) 

It was ag^eat^indigniCjyiras ifrnoiP— «I donaiihiBkae. 

Now, will you just haye the kindnesa to iM f eii . .thai aniysftl^-^ 
do not think so* 

Do you zeaUymeaB 'to flirf <sO''^**-'Te& 

Sir John Coleridge upon that satdewn* 

Mr. MEEirTsm — Hanre yon eirer known Iba tiBg iaken Soon a 
professed sister before p — ^No, I cannot recall an inrtanee Q£it» 

Ton hare newr known an iBwtiMqo of &# dimniaBail «£ atpreihised 
eister P — ^No ; I have heard of instances. 

Now, as to Ute'wiMng withoBilaaffe; .jadbhaaa .anuithiog alMnt it 
in the rules }^^-*Ko; 

You have always understood, however, have you noi^ tbftt.tbe 
-authority of the Bishopwaa abaofailsriU^Yaa. 

Now, as to the keeping hack of the news of the brother's death; 
wasit kept back P^-^^No^ I 'Aofi^i heliaw it was; far 1 saw a notiflo of 
it next day on the chapel door. 

It was elicited further that thetvtftneaa cenraipoidMi wdfil the Supe- 
rior of Baggot Street, but, as a rule, did mat meiiiio».f anlfaofininateB, 
The expression in the lettar^ '^the Sapevior knoim her ^teo well," did 
not allude to anything oanwiwinloated by me» hnt;to whut theylW.toId 
me. I wrote to them on the 27tti ^Jbly,. 1M^» on^hadayAfias Seviin 
wroteto her uncle. That was my fert i eemmimioaiticmvwiih them* on 
tiie subject. With resfeot toihe expresaian in Mim 8aarin?eiette]: to 
me of September, IMT^-^^yon 8aH:I.«hottld>nefTer be aUoitobear 
what wis be put npenme/'-^nBvsD said that to heiSi ncnranyttung to 
that effect ; but I told her that the community had the same c^^niooiof 
her as I had, and'lhat'altbougktny tann as Svptsior would esxpixe at 
some time^ yet that all the sisters had a difitnut of her. Itept iher 
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sfltor's lettass imtil we nmM^ovi tf JbitNnl^.bttadaiatris. iu»t tuaal 
to give letters while in rtttOMi. Slift.iOHr«lkmrei fiil^to'nadl.ihMiu 

Bid jaa «v6r tak» & leite horn hm l^tee iiiflLliacbBMd:it1<— -In 
flue iAetoa^eXJbad gima ^hn: n kAtmr ^to :nMuL:asdE(iraAtedvidiile alia 
lead it. She took longer tfTn>>thlin niiimMij»>i«gid X.Hud lisHHtmsd 
ittahac, aiiidadid»«o. 

With xe£9imi«e to ih^ paMBge ist tbeittslenMBitifast, ^ateriSto 
mtatktt, hm a«q|p<»tir9,«hoiiMl.fiiM4 tHkaiiiiL?'**-<i*6]M had no aii^ 
portare in tha aN»)ont 

WiA.rafawRBaa to ilia IhuigB ioton fiosL liar da8iB?..«iI toak asraajr^ 
thing of paper on wjmk aba oottUfwiite^ thai jbt nigfai not maka 
aoiea ta flia;.]^a^(|^»djaatof tbaiaJatani.. 

Jaikmi, aa to* tha piotofea^ fte.,, tkar wilMaB»atd.ite3r imaa all fbnnd 
intha hooka^iit MioiiSanain'a.potieaiiaBL; iriiettec tkigr helonged to 
1m or not ahat didiapt loMir*^ 

Wilih »i£M3tnaa.to:iba taking .tiNr baalbanA owiig-tha^inBcriptiom 
thawitnaaa aaiditaRaaan iiie'.aeoaaKmi ofva>xei«tUaibutni cf tiM 
ibiogs^ aft.an azareua o£ paafeeiiot ; .and althangh it. had: vdt bean 
dona befcra.to thaaoTOnHiiiiiy.iaa<a.bcdy»itiMid been donaindhidnaUjR. 
Sb»;'i:eniaBibaaad iioa «8ta9a.haditQca3Mhaiige thaivHiinga. 

Xha IiOKD Cbwv JlimziaBM-NnAa, aa aal. af:(diadianoaP—*AaaBiTaal: 
a(; abediance :asd«.aa. .mrnnmet of pesfoation. 

Was thia. ^aicamaa/' aadarad an flua 7aatiaaiao'«aoaaaioa; wxA 
a view to the taking this book from thai$ll|dnti£?«^N%'jnp:LaBd« not 
aUlL 

Ton kwBw wbp,had.^ifap baokE-^Taflvbnli iivna JMt.dQaa^riflLLfe- 
f erence to that. 

Xou4u:a aura.o£ thai ^-«*Qnita. 

Mi. MicTj.TaK»^*Will ypii:taU..iiatiihai.it.iraa}doB0xJorP--^ABiiaaL 
exercise of datybanaoti 

Andl au^Noae thaiaore Jwaistar.imaattaQhad taaajAing tta graater 
&• naoawntgri for .detaahiog it &oxa bar, 9"«*Ta8. 

JIhaLoBP.CjBJSjr' Juaxi(^---tIt.i8qwta.cQm8iatanl^ MiMLMiish. 

Mr. Meixish. — Quite so ; it is the logical result of a certain pzini' 
£g^ conaistesilj oacxiad ouL. 

The LoBD Chief Justice. — If the object ifr.todfietrojrdheiiisaiiof 
lM(perl7rintbe.miji4tito<a«l;'ip^ aocnatom tkajpaunoiixigiYe 

upanytiiiing. We must endeayoiUR . to lfM»k/at> thasezoattaMrinj^a 
Xiig^t in which thfiQ^ appeared to. thase- pesrac^a.tiieinsehaB. We must 
rHnember that thay aye*iClatly>1]flH, jwd. ihaA tiiai.:plaintiff TPhiniairilgr 
submitted herself to these rules. 

Iba SoucxzoBr6x]^a4J«'r^fi[o .douhii^ of^ iMdw and waxdoi not 
complain of any just and equal application of thescKwdaa. . 

Mr. MaLnan.'^And if any aiatai; hiad^ a^. pawtiouiar.aitnnitmaitt to 
anjlhuiigi.it.WQnld.ba rig^t J».dataoh.bar. icom it 
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The SoLicitoB-GsHUAL.— -And we dKmld not complain of any- 
thing honeedy done in oarrymg oat the- roles. 

The examination o£ the witness was l^n taken to the subject of the 
dress provided for the plaintiff upon her leaving the convent, and Hie 
witness said it was a nice lady-like dress. 

She was then asked to explain the passage in her statement as to 
Miss Saorin kneeling by the side of the priest and asking him to go 
with her. She said what she had nnderstood was that tiie priest had 
stooped down to do something, and that she knelt down by his side 
and invited him to go to lunch. Hiat was thought too familiar. No 
impropriety was suggested beyond mere manner. 

With reference to applications for removal liie witness said a nun 
ought to write to lite Bisliop, and would always be permitted to do so. 

With reference to the entry in Hie plaintiff's tablets as to the 
incident of the visit to the tower, the witness said that she was of 
opinion fliat it was not written with any charitable object for the 
amendment of Mrs. MK)wen, lior fbr the purpose of communication 
to the Spiritual Director. It was incorrect in two respects; it otot^ 
stated the time, and it did not mention the presence of Mrs. Collins. 

With reference to the taking of the ring, it was, she said, after a 
letter from Hie Bishop informing me tiiat he had dispensed her from 
her vows. It was before I knew of the commisMOn, and if the decision 
had been in her favour it would have been restored to her. 

Was any one pres^it f — >No. 

Now, what did you mean by saying that it was not an indignity t 
—That it was not done publicly, or hi lite presence of any. I have 
beard of other nims having their rings taken from them. 

The LoBD Chief Justice. — I suppose it is never done except when 
a nun is intended to be p^rmanentiy deprived of the diaracter of a 
nnnf — ^No. It is then taken as part of the regions dress. 

Now, as to the destruction o£ the papers. What did you mean by 
saying that you destroyed those you lliought could not be usefbl T — 
I took such as would be of any use to us in our defence, and destroyed 
the rest. 

The LoBD Chief Justice.— The phrase '' usefbl " iis ambiguous ; 
we wish you to explain it. 

Witness. — I destroyed such papers as would not be useful as eyi- 
denee nor as giving any information, 

Mr. Mexlish.— -I must put it plainly to you. Did you destroy any 
papers which you thought would be useful to the plaintiff? — ^No, 
I did not. 

The LoKD Chief Justicb.— I thought she did not mean to use the 
word in that sense. 

The next witness was Mrs. Kennedy, the co-defendant, the present 
Mojher Superior, and Assistant-Superior at tiie time of ihe matters in 
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question. She said die had been at Baggot Street aadcMme to 
01i£Ebrd, and she had gone through all the difESnrent offices in turn. 
In 1863 she was mistress of novices, and in 1864 she was again ap- 
pcnnted Assistant-Mother Superior. She was always one of the 
pexBohs called ** discreets," who would be consulted on all matters. I 
was slightly acquainted with Miss Sauriu'— not ** intimately/' as she 
has stated; we were in different departments. I was <' professed" 
after Miss Saurin. She was in ^e laundry, and I was in tiie sdiools. 
She always struck me as being very unhi^py. I saw her crying and 
sad, so t^at the thought often occurred to me even then that I won* 
dered she should stay in the convent if she was not happy. In 
February, 1859, Mrs. Star went to Cl^cnd and left me at Hdl, with 
Miss Saurin* I did not see much of her, as I was employed daify for 
ten hoitrs teaching hi Hie schools, and she was housekeeper. But 
during that short time I noticed her extremely irregular in her duties, 
especially meals and refectory, so that.I had dEten to stand in the hall 
and insist upon her going in fbr grace. I had fre^piently to reprove 
her for breaches ci l£e rule of sUenoe, and espedalty as to the young 
women attending the night schooL 

The LoBD Chixv Justics.— ^I wish you would explain fliat rule of 
sQence P 

Witness.— -The sisters ought not to apeak nnneoessarib^ to each 
other, except at recreation, and at other times, even when neoessarily 
qiieaking, they ought to do so in a low voice, and as briefly as 
possible. With regard to extems, the rule is considered even more 
strict, and no sister ought to speak a word to an extern without per^ 
mission of a Sup^or, except she is in such an office as obliges hm to 
speak in tiie discharge of a duty^ and then only so far as duty:obIiges. 
And if there are 20 sisters in a school only the one in charge has a 
right to speak, and the others must refer to her. 

The LoBD Chief Justicx.— ^And is that rule reafly enforced f 

Wilaaess. — ^Yes, my Lord, most strictly, in all our convents. I 
could ^oty however, get Miss Saurin to be obedient to the rule. 
Moreover, I observed in her a great want of moral principle and up- 
rightness. Fot instance, I found she constantly came home half an 
hour earlier than proper, end she ptit the blame on Ihe chx^. On 
, one occasion I found from one of the clergymen that he had seen the 
children in the streets as early as half^past 2 in the afternoon, when 
they ought not to have left before half-past 3. I mentioned it to 
Miss Saurin, but she always luul an excuse. I had to make a report 
to Mrs. Star against her — ^the rep<»t I hare just made. Moreover, 
Bb» kept all the places under her ehai^ . in a most disorderly state. 
I don't think I ever saw the places .dean while cdie had diarge of 
them. Then I noticed her constant breaches of all ihe rules--*siknce| 
obedience, poverty^ Aa to silence she seemed to me never to obsmrva 
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aad I 40Mta&ily lie«rd hm vdhte^ .Tkttt, I ndftiflBd hfirvoMtaiiify 
fotting' Jienelf in thd-waj of •6ectim& . ForiBrtcuica^ we.hAcL a Iftzgb 
dass (^ ywng women, jand I liafpa o hat tvd .bafc «a.X wvftt lofMib 
Chem.nnainig anrajr Aobl tiiML.aa «lia flaw.Bia«NDBDng. E^ htAwb 
basiness to be there, aad.jw ^thnrliistear bat hemmild liare Iwea 
Ibare; bar duijf.was m'tiM^eearvaait. ISmtk, m fcapav«i^ ,:ahBaeein>d 
to ma a«l<toibaTa thd aUgbteet la^afd im. ber tow of pov^tf. £Rb 
Jhad ^ babit «f tdkanig doffaaa and. otiievrduKigB of aiifoara witfaont ibeir 
leave,, and loeainag them .as long as abe liked, aasd'setmanig tbea 
aameiimeaiaio.langerfiilfor use. Ob dMm jbccanHuol tbe <3ardiaalh 
jvisit Imiased a pair of IwoteJoulniadeiaqniifeaJsr tbem, aod frani 
ibiBm^pQtt'^>*^> ^''^^ I nAda bar taka lhwiiag;aad>gi^ tbaoa'ter me. 

aotrai^; 

Xbe LoaD Chibf Jii8nica.*^Had .jmc ftmt int ^mm^^mif 
^Wikmrni^ ■fUcPT, Sba xaaybaife. taken thn^ bai:Iiiava]?faifeter 
|iBire.'taimTB tiieiiu I eeold net. da aa widbMit p&aaimam. Bam 
monthB later I asked pennission ta ^§h« tiiem ta her, and got: iMia, 
jndjgava.lhaiBlto hm. I a»tioed /haF paaM% aia) in <ibeKdiatiibu- 
tion of food, the rule being that it ahonld be scnipulonsl j eqvaJL, e» 
^^inrcaieiefMi^aaiallanra 1 ofoaei^M. that Jiisa- 'Santa teolrfSar 
laom'-aaaa of tbeieeoiorttsierathanof ifae.foangar. One er'tire>0f 
jtbenLmantknedit ta Mas. filar^ wbocrapaovad Mi«i>Ssn]!iti,^anA tdti 
.'ta.iadvealier'taidttr the habit, *witimit efleett. On one oeeaakml 
tmaotfind.aplatecandJbaiiid it eaaiauKdaibaorebcnwi (lunigbietf^ 
Bnriag tfaoa par]adlM]iap|>atito appMredtevia'pafftwdy n^^ 
jBaJkr.aa im 4M>iaikSL naee die aaeanad-to eat flaibing. ' Wetrx^ berlD 
M pfcgrsk3ian.io .oqdain tiie iMue. ^Wb. tboaglit -sba mast bttve teste 
strange disease. (Mnob langhter^ DwmMoarwm^ grmi^to'prefafe 
her ttottednuat^CMr tbaee^i day, oir beef ^es, 6ribii^t0f that l^d. 
We.thoaf^t die aaost die. liie nadioal-tnaarsaidiaa-bir went out, 
^Hxiaaister.iaitiTiag to impoeanpon you.'' , 

The Soiiaocio»^GMiJsaAi^«**^Did jon bear it? Witim»i-'-4fe. 
lbs. Star told nw.. Witness want on^-^We wave in the fael^itf 
ffBttingberdispaantion fiEOmfasti^^miiba beUef /^at liie "wai^ sitt 
AUe to bear it 

Mr. MB£UaH»«**^Well, dnziiq^ tbia ^penod -wias Min Saarte, 
imprOTOig:? 

WttneHL-*-*No. She waa diami^roviiig da%. The witneea went 
jsn tosi^, — ^Anatberfaolt Ifiisa Sawrin bad, laod tbe woMt; was her 
wantoftmlb* We could soandj bdieire »<woid di» sai4. I i«^ 
add tiiat Mm. Starwaa^^K kat to eea it or bdiv^m it, ixMenntieh Adt 
dieonoe-er twioeicoireotadxBft'fiirwant^^fiAia^. Tke^ect of her 
diiiegaid o£trutb.uponJ]Ba:waa::thatXsiada i^my^ao^id, jaa* mxtst^m 
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ipbffirotoy to tom ftwuywy ejfiM from lier^atnlts, BUd X did bo ; so ih6t 
*fof flris Teason, I believe tih©i*e were ftwr members of the commtauty 
who knew so liWedf' her ftwto a»I did: -Partly trpon my advice 
Hissr Sautin was removed ftom Htdl t& Cliflbrd, i&at she might not 
injnretiieyoimger sistera by heir «yil example. I remained at Hull. 
1 remember her-ooming to the. **B8trettt^ at Htdl in 1S61, and oa 
that occasion' Mrs. Star j^ate her' a seriooe reiKxtf for faults I Inr^e 
metttioned. Bbe tO(^ th^ndproof Temai%!ably wdl at the time, send 
^expressed gretrt thankfilhiesd, bo ihat we were all exceedingly pleased 
to'soe her in sttdx good disposition. As regards wHting to strasigers 
^without permissiony it is not in the rtdes^ no doittbt, but it is against 
Oanon I^w. Every reHgiottei lenows^ that'; and while we were novices 
we wiBx^ taught ihat it woi!iId' enta!X dx^uMon; or^ at alV eventi^ 
WO/un defeterve it. And; as to afl letters^ tike Superior has always t^ 
discretion' to see 13iem. It is the tradition of'ih^ order. tFhe oily 
exceptiim is the writings of a letterto iho Bishop. It 'maikes no 
tKfl^eneeHftiftt it is a priest or an Imcle. Vhere is no exception, 
unless the Bishop gave^^special permission: In July, 16B3 (af^the 
intercepted letters). I remember Miss Ssunii coming over' to Hull, 
and she wished to stay away from the community. I went to per- 
suade her. She said shelrad committed 'such a grave fault that she 
was ashamed the sisters should know she had committed it. I told 
Itenttobnetoew of It but Mrs. Star and landfhe'two siiiterswhbiad 
tfiscDV'ered it. After much expostulktSoh with her I induced hfer t6 
come down and join the community. She of liet' own accOrd aSber«- 
warA, in August, went down on' her knees <be{bre%iB.9t«i' ctnd-Iand 
Mrs. M'Owen, and'acknowiedged'thatidte'had sent two letters' 4;6 iier 
utide; independently of Ihe one intercepted: She also acknowle^^ 
that i$he had deceived M¥s.' %'Owen about it; and told imitbner- 
lAiofiesi 

TlieVIionD Cnttr J^wficE;— DidAe^tiseiaiose'Tforaflf 
^Witness.— T«i. At leairt I iftdnk ^. That Was iSie cBRftCt' of whtA 
sbe said. On the occasion of ^e visitalSon I ask^d 'tiie Bishop tb 
ditoniss' lier, on llie ground of clandestine correspondence. I also 
gently" suggested that cftie was ^ very imperfect reH^ous. Atthe 
timd I Ifliought so, and said it from conscientious motives. I limugbt 
it a duty to the community to have a bad member sepa»tt^d'£rom it. 
ISie witiiess wa^then examined in contradiction tif certain state^ 
mfents of the plaihtifiP as to iH treatmenti As to the alleged ideprivtt- 
fionof l)edclotii^s, she said it arose j&om a little pressure in the house, 
and there was a struggle among th'e sisters who shotdd give oip, and 
Miss'Saurin was among those who offdred. She denied the alleged 
Tudenees on the occasion t/t Miss 6kurin^s:restoval from CHSEbrd tO 
Htfly woA positively swor€^ thatfedietieirer^udied IBss Ctaturindowir- 
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stam. Witoess said slie believed Miss Sanrin liad short notice to 
leave, '' lest the villagers should be aroused." Witness desired her 
departure. I observed her conduct to Mrsi Star on several occasions;! 
it was most disrespectfiiL A general direction had been given to 
lessen the bedcbthes (it was in April or May), and all the sisters 
complied with the direction except Miss Saurin. When it 
was found that she had not, and a sister was sent to take them^ 
Miss Saurin in an hour ci strict silence made quite a disturb* 
ance, using loud, excited) language — ^^'the very bedclothes are 
dragged off my bed;" at iJl events MnL Star gave 
them her back again. But if these things were allowed, there 
would be an end of discipline. Mrs. Star be^ved very kindly to her, 
until at last obliged to use greater vigilance, when it was really 
necessary. I never knew Mrs. Star use severe lang^uage to her ex* 
cept on the occasion of the chapter. Mrs. Star behaved very kindly 
to all tiie nuns, especially the sick. I never knew anyone equal hi: 
for kindness and attention to the sick and dying. Before Miss Saurin 
came the convent was most peacefol and happy. 
At this point the case was adjourned. 

ELEVENTH DAY. 

The examination of Mrs. Kennedy, the co^fendant, was resumed 
and continued. She said in June, 1864, Miss Saurin came from 
Clifford to HulL In August the schools re-opened^ and I had the 
principle charge of them, she being engaged under me. I found I 
could not trust her further than I saw her, she so disobeyed me and 
neglected her duties. I had given her charge of a class, and most of 
them already knew their letters. On examining them about six 
weeks after she had charge of them I found the children had forgotten 
their letters*— that ■ is, most of the class. Our schools being under 
Government, we are obliged to make the children progress steadily. 
I was obliged to take the dass from her, and give her one of infants. 
Then she idiortened the children's time. It was reported to me by a 
Sister of tiie school, and I had to see to it. The reason for some 
strictness in this respect is that by the Government rules we are 
bound to certain time. Then, as to the fires, I gave another sistmr 
charge of them, and Miss Saurin was forbidden to meddle with them, 
as she put on fuel needlessly, and kept up such fires that the flues 
became red hot and endangered the lives of the children there 
being no guard. Then, as to the dinners of the children (who 
brought their dinners with them), I observed nothing myself, but two 
or three of the sisters reported to me, and I conveyed the reports to 
Mrs. Star as Superior. They reported to me that they had good 
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reasons for beUeving iJiat the children's dinners were taken. When 
this was reported to me first I gave another sister special charge of 
the dinners, and I believe I directed Miss Sanrin not to touch them 
at all. Still the suspicions continued, and Miss Saurin was removed 
to another school, where another sister was always in the room, 
Coming to the incident of what was called '' stripping/' in May, 
1S65^ the witness said, I advised Mrs. Star to ask her for her pockets 
as she came in fix>m the school, in order to see if she had any of the 
children's dinners in them. Mrs. Star answered that perhaps she had 
more pockets than she knew of. That decided her to make her take 
off scmxe of her clothes in order to see if this was so. After supper 
(as we call it) the Superior called her into her room (their being no 
one else but me), and bolted the door to prevent any one from coming 
in. The Mother Superior desired her to take some of£ her clothing. 
1 could not say what, for I was writing all the time, and. only glanced 
at her once; but I know that the Mother Superior's manner was 
extremely gentle. I could not state the conversation. I saw the 
things which were taken out of the pockets^ and the Mother Superior 
read all the notes found upon her. We imderstood them perfectly. 
"A smooth way which deceived me." That "me" meant the 
Mother Superior, no doubt. " Spoke to Ann privately." That was 
a servant, a lay sister, whom she was forbidden to speak to. There 
were references to the times the Mother Superior was with visitors. 
There was something about hard bread, and I reasoned with her, and 
asked if her bread was harder than ours, and she admitted it was not. 
As to. her food, I sat next to her at table, and I never saw any 
difference in it, except that for some months she did not eat her 
portion^ especially if it was mutton, as it generally was ; and, as was 
customary, directions were given to dimish the quantity. There were 
two other sisters at the same time in regard to whom the same 
directions were g^ven. This prevailed some months after she came 
from Clifford. When she complained of it, the Superior gave direc- 
tions to help her as fully as the others, no matter whether she ate it 
or not. The food was not different in kind or quality from that of the 
others. 

The LoKB Chief Justice. — Did she ever have mutton when the 
others had not ? 

Witness. — No, it is quite untrue. I speak of what I perceived my- 
self, and while she was a member of the community. As to her 
statement about my fetching stale crusts for her, there is not the least 
foundation for it. So as to another occasion when she said I had told 
the server to take her plate back, and have the quantity diminished — 
it was just the contrary, for I told the server to help her more bounti- 
&Uy, and heap the plate as full as it could hold. Then, as to her 
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dothes, she seemMl to sm to be dressed the same as liie othera, only 
she destroyed her elothes so. We all wear old clot h es ■ as a practice 
of poveriy we wear oar dotiies as Ixmg as we possibly ean. As an in- 
stance, I haire worn this habit 14 years. I have had no oth». It 
was not tmusual to take old dotiies from oae sister, and gi^e them to 
another. As to the Teil I noticed it was torn so as it coold not be by 
wear, and I obswved day after day additioiial raits, until ihe Mother 
Superior had to give another, and another sister wore the oti[i^r one, 
and I beliene is wearing it still. I myself gare her a ** tonic " wkidi 
was quite good. I examined it myself. There might hare been a 
pinhole or two in it, but ihe next week it was given back to me irom 
the laundry a mass of rags. I called the laundry sisters to aooount 
about it at once, and Ihey both assured me it had been so sent to t^ 
wash. On another occasion she complained of her boots, and I ex- 
amined ^wm, and saw that the soles were cracked, but Ihere was no 
hole, and I gave her a pair of goloshes <^ my own. She had another 
pair of boots given to her which were perfectly good. . She also got a 
pair of shoes. I never heard any complaint as to stockings. I bad 
only too pair. 

The LomD Chief Jitstice. — ^What did yon do if you hi^ened to 
-get wet ? You see one pair would be at the wash. 

The witness said that some other pair could easily be got. At Him 
time Mrs. Star was in delicate health, and desired to resign, and I 
tried to dissuade her from it. In August, 1965, the idsters saw she 
was fretting very much ; we really all felt ashamed that Miss Saurin's 
conduct should bring disgrace upcm the Convent, and one of the 
sisters, now dead, oame to me to help me to writo to the Hshop about 
it. I did so. Mrs. Star knew I was writing, but ^d not see ^e 
letter. 

The letter was read. It was as follows : — 

" My Lord, — I have obtuned permission to writo to you upon a 
matter of importance. I regret it is not more pleasant. Since last 
Christmas the health of our Reverend Mother has been failing grealdy, 
owing to her continued anxiety about Sister Mary Sdiolastica. She 
was so weak that the communiiy in June almost obliged her to go to 
Clifford, which improved h^, but since her return her health has been 
again declining. Independently of the respect and love we owe her 
as our Mother Supmor, her solid virtues and amiable, selfHsacrificing 
disposition^ have endeared her vezy much to the community. Thus 
grace and nature combine to make us painfully anxious to saTe 
her from such a teial as must — ^unless it is put a stop to — bring her to 
the grave. The sisters in Hull have begged me to unite in begging 
you to do somel^ing about Sister Sdiolastica before it is too late, to 
save our Beverend Mother, whose place, if it pleased €k>d to take her. 
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it would be difficult to supply. May I beg of jour Lordship, for the 
love of God, in honour of ' the Sacred Heart/ — £ar the sake g£ our 
Lady and Si Joaeph, to rttaove Sister Soholastica ittaa. the com- 
munity? I Imow your Lordship's kindness of heaj*t makes you 
shrink isfOBL Sf^plyiiBg to ftome £or her espnlsion; but I beg to pro- 
pose another way of remed jin^ the eril. If Pr. CuUen will not re- 
admit her at Baggot Street, where she has a right to return on 
«oeeaai of h^ parefessioBy hm: family «an geit admittance ic3ir her into 
some one or otii^ of our ocmymtts, where she could be upon the terms 
of paying some small pansion, and our oommnnity in Baggot Street 
would be willing to give up her dower for the purpose. Were die in 
the house as a boards she would not belong to the chapter ; but in 
erery other respect she would be like the rest of the community, ex- 
cept that they wcmld have a right to send her away if her e(Hiduct was 
not what it ought to be, tl^ knowledge of which would have a 
salutary efibct upon hsr. We have be^i making a retreat, but we 
did not apply to a 2»riest, as our sister has made it a practice to devote 
all th^ time she has during that period to make out causes of accusa- 
laon against her SuperiOTS ; and it requires no ordinary mind to with- 
stand the influmice of her misrepresentations, imd so we thought it 
best to forego the advantage of a guide to our spiritual exercises. I 
would not write only she has told us that ber brother is likely to call 
upon her, and might make some arrangement for her removal." 
I had no answer to that letter myself, After this I wrote out the 
statement for the Bishop. Q3ie Mother Superior t(M us to make 
notes of our personal exp^ience of Miss Saurin. Upon that I wrote 
out my experience. This, as I understood, was in consequence of 
what the Bishop said in his letter to Uie Mother Superior — that he 
desired to hear from her on the matter. 

The statement of the witness was then read. It was as follows : — 
*' Copy of the stat^nent c^ Julia Kennedy, one of the defendants, 

called in religion Sister Maay Magdalea» the Mother Assistant of 

the Convent of the Sistera of Mercy at HulL 

'' I have known Sister Muy Soolastica (the plaintiff) for 14 years, 
and judging of h^ by the facts which bave come to light within the 
last few years, I ccmsider her reUgious career has been one of the 
grossest falsehood, deceit^ and trickery. I cannot think she had a voca- 
tion, as her only aim in religion seems to have heem. to gratify vanity 
by an exoessive care of h^ dress and pei;sonal appearance, and her 
endeavours to attzact &e attenticm and afBdctkm of externa, to sow 
diseord between the Superioress and her subjects, and to satisfy her 
af^etite by yielding to a love o£ eating and great particularity about 
h«r food, ^le had always shown a want of the spirit of poverty and 
obedience. Dming our noriceship in Baggotnitreet I saw very Uttle 
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of her, as she was principallj employed in the laundry, or work room, 
of the House of Mercy , but, from my casual meetuo^ with her, the 
impression left on my mind by her murmurings, discontented manner 
was that she was harshly treated by her Superiors, though I neyer 
could see it, as they were very indulgent. She must have represented 
them to her family as cruel, or her Jesuit brother would not have 
written of 'them as he did after she had joined our community. In 
May, 1856, she came to Clifford by Reverend Mother's (defendant 
Star) request, for which I felt very sorry, but I did not give expression 
to this feeling. Soon after her arrival I was sent to our convent in 
Liverpool, where I remained till January, 1847, when I came to Hull, 
and Sister M. Scholastica (the plaintiff) was placed under me. Being 
much occupied in the schools I did not observe her much, and think- 
ing her to be a tolerably good religious, I gave her charge of two 
postulants, but long after I discovered i^e had disedified them 
greatly by her constant murmurings against Superiors, imcharitable 
remarks, and continual breaches of silence in my absence, though in 
my presence she was so silent and plausible that I thought she was 
going rightly, though I could not help noticing, both at this period 
and in subsequent years, her anxiety to attract the attention of the 
priests and to put herself in their way. One morning when she ought 
to have been in the school I accidentally foimd her conversing with 
the priest in the breakfast' parlour, though she knew she ought not 
to enter the room until he had left it. When she was sent as senior 
sister to one of the out schools she was home generally half an hour 
before the appointed time, and when I questioned her about it she 
excused herself by saying the school clock was fast, though I after- 
wards learned she used to manage to get the pupil teachers to put it 
on. One day Mr. Motler, Catholic priest of Hull, told me he had met 
the children in Jarratt Street, at half-past 2, though they ought not to 
have left the school in Canning Street, where Sister M. Scholastica 
(the plaintiff) presided, until half-past 3. Through unavoidable cir- 
cumstances she was sent to Clifford for a short time in June, ISS?^ as 
Sister Superior^ with two postulants and a lay sister under her, to 
whom she did not give sufficient food, as was afterwards pu1;>lished 
in Dublin by one of the postulants who left; and on Reverend 
Mother's ^d^endant Star) inquiring into the truth of the report 
from the lay sister she found it was quite correct, so much 
so that she, the lay sister, could not help once reproaching 
Sister Mary Scholastica (the plaintiff) for it, saying Reverend 
Mother (defendant Star) wished the sisters to have plenty 
to eat, though she did not like anything to be wasted. Sister 
M. Scholastica (the plaintiff) came to our present Convent in JanuAiy, 
1 858, when she was given the entire charge of the housekeeping, 
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with two, ikree, or mdre girls, aspirants to the state of lay sisters, 
under her, whose vocations I now believed she helped to destroy by 
teaching them tricking ways, such as hiding anything wrong from the 
Superioress, who was in very delicate health and seemed to be com- 
pletely blinded to Sister Mary Scholastica's (the plaintiffs) faults, 
paying great attention to have things comfortable for the senior sis- 
ters in the refectory and neglecting the juniors. Some of the sisters 
having complained of this to Reverend Mother (defendant Star), 
who strictly forbade Sister M. Scholastica (the plaintiff) to act again 
in the same way ; but the latter did not heed the reproof, and Reve* 
rend Mothet (defendant Star), in order to tiy to correct her, used some- 
times to change the plates in the refectory just before dinner com- 
menced. I remember Reverend Mother (defendant Star) on one of 
&ese occasions taking the plate left for me which was at the head of 
the table and giving me one fix>m the foot, which on raising the cover 
. I saw contained little more than a bare bone, I mention this merely 
as an illustration of what I have been saying. During this time 
Sister M. Scholastica's (the plaintiffs) faults against poverty, obe- 
dience, silence, truth, regularity, &c., were innumerable. It was quite 
a practice wiQi her to take the dothes and other things allowed to the 
sisters' use, so that it came to be an understood thing when any ar- 
ticle was missing that Sister Maiy Scholastica (the plaintiff) had it. 
She took the boots for my use off the cabinet in the cell, and after I had 
made many inquiries about them I found them on her feet. She ate 
scarcely anything in the refectory, and appeared to be utterly self-for- 
getful though at the same time, as we have heard, this year we have 
reason to believe, she ate plentifully in private. Reverend Mother (de- 
fendant Star) was so uneasy about her not eating that she always got her 
a dispensation from fasting, and at last fearing she had some strange 
internal complaint, as she looked so remarkably well and still seemed . 
to eat so little, she brought her to Dr. Daly, and explained the case 
to him. He knew at once there was nothing whatever the matter 
with her, and said Beverend Mother was trying to impose on her by 
persuading her she was ill. However, Beverend Mother still felt so 
nneasy about her that she desired asister to giveher a bit of broiled meat 
four Idmes a day, besides beef tea in spoonfuls and other delicacies to 
try to coax her to eat. As time went on her faults became more and 
more apparent. Her habit of imtruth had reached to such an excess 
that none of us could believe a word she said. Reverend Mother 
(defendant Star) was the last to see this vice in her, and mora than 
once she corrected her for things hard on Sister M. Scholastica (the 
plaintiff) about it, but she was a continual source of scruple to me 
when going to confession, as I felt- perplexed to know if I ought to ac- 
^!Xis% myself of not believing a word that fell ^m her lips, and I 
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newr was more defiglited Ikaa whea. she laft the ooikreiLt in 
HulL At last Rererend Mother (tiie d^endant Star), see- 
ing the young sisters eouM not be trained properly c»l as- 
coont of her bad example in every way, and being adrised 
to do so, sent her to Clifford in the Spring of 1860. Of her 
conduct tiiere I only know limt Sister Mary Juliana, w1k> was Stster 
Superior at Clifford at that time, said to me in the following August, 
when the sisters came np to Hull for their retreat, tiuit i^ could not 
in conscience return to Clifford as ^ter Superior with Sister M. 
Scholastica under her, a3 the latter was so unprincipled i^e could not 
be depended on even as far as the gate. In the aaitanm 6£ thai yew 
Reyeraid MoHier (the defendant Star), having busmess to transact in 
Dublin, took Sister Mary Sch(^€ustica (&e f^aintsff) as her companieB 
thither, purposely that ^e might see her relatives, but she bad n»v«r 
before been so dnobedient to Bererend Mother as she was after hor 
return to England. In January, 1861, she was sent back to Clifford, . 
wh^e dlie continued her usual course. S^ gate Reverend Mo&cr 
a great deal of trouble during her visit in the scuomer of tids year. 
In the spring of 1862 she was detected in dasdesliiie letter-wxitiDg to 
her relatives, which, to judge by one ai the intereepted lettars at 
present in Beverend Mother^s possessicm, i^peared to have fvr zis 
object to plan her removal from tiliis commraiify' and her retom to 
Ir^and. She was guilty of the greatesft deceit and told many and 
reiterated falsehoods about this matter. After this she becaoie a 
constant source ci snfF^ing to the sisters with her, wikoee disraetora 
she completely misrepresented to many pers€»s^ whidi I oo«M prove, 
if required. During the year 1863 and part of 1864 Sister M. 
Sdiolastica (the plaintiff) was very unkind and a great cause of 
scruple to a poor novice, who was oMiged to remaon in Clifford lor a 
year and a half on account of her delicate health. She freq^uentfy 
wrote to me in great trouble of mind about har judgmmits of Sister 
Mary Sdiolastica (the plainti^), and for whk^ she ibid good founda- 
tion. By Ihis tkne Sister M. Scholastica had beeeme such a comstast 
source of annoyance, sufforing, and scruple te tiie thvse sisters is 
Clifford that Beverend Motiier resdved to take up her own shsre ef 
the cross, and accordingly toc^ her to HuH in June, 1864. Siaee 
then I have known her to murmur frequently about nearly every 
article of food and doling allowed to her use, though she is fed and 
clothed exactly Hke ihe rest of the religious. Last winter she taught 
in the infant schodl here, and was utterly regardless of the direotioiis 
given her ; for instance, she was strietiy forbidden te ottoad to ik» 
fbre, as another sister had dmrge of supplying friel when neceesaiy, 
yet she p«:«evered in sending the pupil teachers and ehiMren for fa^ 
and afterwards denied having done so^ and in keeping the steve door 
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closed until it became red-hot, thus endangering the Hres of the infants. 
A noyioe mentioned to me her su^ioion that Bister Mary Sdiokntiea 
(the plaintiff) took the children's dinners, and in coasequttu^e I had 
to give another sister the charge of them ; but a« the suqpiekon adll 
continued, Rererend Mother was obliged to send her to Pryme Street 
Scho<d, where another sister irould be always in liie same room with 
her. The sister in oare of this sdiool suspeeted likewise tiiat Sister 
M. Scholastica (the plaintiff) took ^e chikben's fi>od, tmA. she acci- 
dentally saw her once take pari of two or three dnldren's dinners, 
^e was not allowed to keep. a pencil, and I wib present when 
Rererend Mother fo«md in her possession three pencils and also 
a notebook in her haadwrttiBg, oontaining murmurs about ibod, 
dotihing, &c., remarks on Rever^id Mather's oonduct and the 
length of time, with dates, liiat she, SAverend Mother (the defend- 
ant Star), had stayed wi& Tisitors, &c. Several tisMS during the 
present year I have remarked the destruction of her clothes, which 
could not have been accidental in the case of a veil. This was also 
innocently remarked to me by one of the white novices. I have often 
known Reverend Moth^ (the defendant Star), whose manner is 
usually most calm and composed, tremble all over when she saw 
Sister M. Scholastica (the {^aintiff) coming to speak to her, as she 
had a habit of doing so with great violence when she found Reverend 
MoHier alone, and more than once she begged of me to stay with her 
when she saw Sister M. Seholastiea (the plaintiff) approac^iing, and 
on one of Ihese occasions I was Witness to the violence g£ ccmduct 
above referred to. From the beginning of this year Reverend 
Mother's health began to fedl, notal)fy on account oi£ her constant 
anxiety mid fears about Bister Mary S<dK)lastiea (the plaintiff,) and 
in the beginning of June, at the earnest solicitation of the communily, 
she went to Clifford for two months for change of air. Daring her 
absence I was Superior, and I found Sister M. Scholastica (the 
plaintiff) disobedient and deceitful. On one occaston iknB told me 
such a positiye falsehood that I tried to prove it to be sudi, and when 
I had done so in her presence she become violent in her manner, and 
persevered in the lie. In conclusion, I bdieve if Sister Mary 
Scholastica (the plaintiff) is not soon removed from this community, 
she will break the heart of Reverend Mother (tite delSandant Stcur), 
who is the only one of us who can control her, and i^e cannot fail 
also to cause the spiritual and temporal ruin of Hub convent. 

^HuU, Aug. 19, 1865." 

Mr. Meluss. — Now, did you beHeve those statements to be true ? 

Witness. — I did. Of course I know that much of it may not be 
legal evidence^ but tiiere is nothing in it whidi we did not beliere to 
betnie. 
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The LoBD Chiep Justice. — I do not know that you utete obliged 
on sach an occasion to confine yourself strictly to legal evidence. 

The witness was then asked as to the charge of wilful l^fEdsehood. — 
It was something about the mending of her dress. She denied that 
it had been repaired. I felt that it was a flEdsehood^ and called the 
sister whose duty it was, and in Miss Saurin's presence asked her if 
she said she had repaired the dress. Miss Saurin still denied it, and 
became yiolent and noisy, which was a breach of the rules, and also 
unladylike and rude. The witness went on to deny that Mrs. Star 
had ever asked any of the sisters, so far as she knew, to disclose their 
confessions. Mrs. Star and I, she said, never secluded ourselves from 
the recreation room except on one occasion, in 1857^ when we had a 
great deal of work at the school, and had to devote one hour a day to 
it from recreation. It happened on no other occasion. Then as to the 
taking of the watches from sisters, it was usual ; it was expensive to 
keep them in order. I have eight or nine is my possession now. 
Then as to keeping back letters, the Superior has full authority to keep 
them back. Mine have been kept back, and I have kept a letter back 
since I have been Superior; it was a letter in which one of us 
was very much praised. Asked as to some other matter about 
snatching a letter from the plaintiff, the witness said, — ^I really can't 
remember, for I have a very bad memory. The witness went on to 
say that she had not known Miss Saurin put to more menial work 
than others. Before she came some other sister did the work she did 
— some professed sister. [A statement of distribution of work was 
produced, from which the Lord Chief Justice observed, it appeared 
that all the sisters took their share of household work.] As to the 
matting, no doubt it is heavy, but others have done it. The witness 
went on to say that on the 8th of January, 1866, two days before 
the sitting of the Commission, she told Miss Saurin she could stay 
away from school (to prepare for her defence), and she declined to do 
so. The evening before the sitting of the Commission, when Father 
Porter was at the convent^ I was there also. After the Commission 
I was cognizant of Miss Saurin's treatment. After her exclusion 
from the community each of the professed sisters took it in turn to be 
with her, and I took my turn with .the others. It was a disagreeable 
duty. I never restrained her from leaving the room. Indeed, gene- 
rally, when I went into the room she went out into the corridor. On 
one occasion when I met her in the corridor walking up and down, 
saying her prayers, I said that she knew no secular was allowed to 
walk there, and that if she chose to continue in the Convent she ought 
to observe the regulations. It is not true that she was restrained in 
anything necessary. I don*t know who cleaned her room — she or the 
sister who remained with her. She attended the chapel, and could go 
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out when she pleased. I remember taking her religious dress away 
on the morning of the day when the Bishop had arranged for her to 
go away. I saw the secular dress which was prepared for her. It 
was very good, and quite new. After her brother's visit, on the 13th 
of March, she seemed to tiy by all means to make herself ill. She 
abstained £rom food, though she had the same food as the others. She 
would sit up in the bed without dressing herself a long while. I 
know the library was open all this time. Miss Saurin had never 
charge of any but the lower class ; she could not have, for she could 
neither read nor spell well. 

The LoBB Chief Jxjsiicx observed that there were mis-spellings 
in her writing. 

The witness desired to add a statement as to the incident about 
Mr. Collins, a gentleman, she said, between 60 and 70 years of age, 
who was editor of the Htdl Advertiser (and then she added, editor of 
the Tablet), who had been recommended to them by the Bishop as a 
very worthy gentleman, of whose services they might avail themselves 
if they widied whenever they required the services of a gentleman, 
and in consequence of this they had sent for him when the brother 
came and caused disturbance at the convent. 

The LoBD Chief Justice. — There is a passage in your statement 
to the Bishop where you say that Mrs. Star trembled all over when 
Miss Saurin approached her. Is that true ? — Quite so. I have ob- 
served it repeatedly myself. 

Cross-examined by the Solicitok-Genekal. — My acquaintance with 
Miss Saurin began in Baggot Street. She was then in the laimdry. 
I don't know if she kept the books, &c. When she left Miss Mostyn 
— ^the sister of Sir Fierce Moslyn — succeeded in the same post ; so I 
believe. Whether their duties were or were not the same I don't 
know. In Baggot Street I often saw her crying ; I can't say how 
often. It struck me at the time it was frequent, and so as to be 
different from any one else. I did not say she was not ever with the 
other sisters. When she came over here I noticed her irregularities. 

The SoLiciroK-GsKEnAL. — How often, now, had you to stand at 
the door of the refectory and wait for her ? — It was often. 

But " often " is a very vague term. It might seem often to you 
and not to me. How often ? — ^I cannot say. 

Try. How often in about three or four months? — ^Perhaps half-a- 
dozen times. 

How often do you mean to say she returned from school half an 
hour late ? — I could not tell you. 

Was it habitual ? It was frequent. I really could not say how 
often. 

Was it once or thrice ? More than that. 
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Bttt bow often m three or four months ? — ^I oonld not say. 

Was it twice or thrico ? — Oftener. 

But try and let ns know what you mean, for 3rou see she has been 
expelled from her order for these things^ and we want to know 
how far there is foundation for them. — I really could not say how 
often. 

Three or four times ? — More often than that. 

How often ? — ^I cannot say. 

So often as to be a habit f — Yes. 

Now, as to the speaking to the young woman ; did you speak to 
her abont it at the time ? — I am not sure 13tat I <£d. 

On the occasion when you say the priest saw the children in the 
street an hour to soon, dM you speak to her ? — ^Yes. 

What did she say ? — I cannot recollect. 

You were not satisfied ? — No. 

Do you know whetfier she had the school tiiat day? — ^Yes, I cm 
eare of it. . 

You are quite sure ? — Yes. 

You say I3ie places she had to attend to woto all slovenly tai 
untidy ? — ^Yes. 

That was habitual ? — ^Yes ; that is, for the period of which I spoke 
— that is, from December, 1857, to October, 185^8, and from July, 
1859, to April, ISeO. 

How came you to observe it ? — I went in to see; I was moQx&t 
assistant. 

As to her breaches of siLenee, had she not to speak to persons, as 
she had charge of the housekeeping ? — ^Yes ; but I dhouM not call 
that a breach of silence if she only said what was neeessaiy ; but ^e 
spoke a great deal more than was necessezy. j^te was always taDdsg 
all about l^e house, and in a loud voice sometimes. 

Pray, now, did you ever speak loudly to a savant or lay sister f — 
Oh, I dare say I have. 

And no great harm ? — ^Perhaps not. 

And may not Miss Saurin have done so w^out great harm ? — She 
did so habitually. 

Oh, your dohig so was always allowable ; in her it was never 
excusable ? — She W8U3 always doing it ; she was olben fbund talking 
to the young women irhem she had no buazness t& be so. 

How often ? — I really can*t say. 

Was it habitaal ?— Yes. 

Can't you give an idea how often ? — No, I reaUy cannot, and I 
will not be drawn into saying more than I really can with truth. 

The LoKD Chief Justice. — ^I must say you have given your 
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eTidence very welL Ton willtdl us as vreU as you can, I am sure. — 
Yes, my lord, I am sincerely desirous of doing so. 

The Solicitob-Genebal passed on to the incident of the taking 
the boots. You say die had good boots ? — ^The best in the convent. 

Better than yours irhich she took ? — In general. 

At this particular time were not her's in holes ? — ^I really did n# 
inspect them. Mine were quite new, and I wanted ihem myself. 

From 1859 you say you turned away your eyes j&om her&ults^ and 
saw as little of them as you could ? — ^Yes. 

Now, you said that by the Ocmon Law it was forbidded to nuns to 
write letters wi&out the knowledge and permission of their Superiors ? 
. —Yes. 

"Will you fevour me by telling me in what books of Canon Law you 
have read that ? — I would have brought them down if I had thought 
you would ask me. 

Can you give me tiie name of any author on the Canon Law you 
have referred to ? — St. BasiL 

St. Basil ? The great Eastern saint ? — ^Yes. 

Li what book of his did you read it ? — I cannot give the name ; but 
I read it yesterday — that is, quoted from him. • 

In what language ? — French ; I don't read Latin. 

St. Basil did not write in Latin, you know ? — ^Yery likely. 

Now, is it according to the Canon Law that a Sup^-ior shouM 
inflict these penances upon a sister ? — What penances. 

The duster, for instance ? — Oh, quite. 

That would be well witidn the Canon Law would it ? — Perfecdy. 
It is the duty of a Superior to impose penances in her discretion. 

Welly about ^e taking of the ring ; was that authorised according 
to the Canon Law ? — Oh, yes ; quite so. 

The Bishop's authority would iiot be necessary, then ? — No not 
at aU. 

Well, now, you say that Misa Saurin would acknowledge her 
faults, did she do so with every appearance of sincerity? — ^Yes. 

And how did Mrs. Star receive her ac^owledgments ?— How do 
you mean. 

Well, did she receive Ihem kindly ? — ^Yes. 

The witness went on to say that she had observed with pain that 
reflections were implied on Mrs. Star for some matters as to which 
she herself, and not Mrs. Star, was responsible ; she meant as to 
taking away some of the books. With reference to the diet, the 
witness, being pressed, adhered to her statement, and said she had 
seen Miss Saurin eat mutton as if she liked it. With regard to our 
written statements we were told to use " moderate language," and we 
endeavoured to do so. 
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The Solicitob-Obnebal. — And your first sentence is ''grossest 
falsehood, deceit, and trickery/' Was that moderate ? — It was the 
truth. 

But " moderate ?'* — I don't say much of my moderation. 

Now, when you spoke to her in the corridor, are there not *' sta- 
l^ons" there for the purpose of prayers ? — ^Yes. 

And she was kneeling there? — Yes. 

At one of the stations ? — I cannot say the exact position. 

The *' exact position !" but was she not kneeling at one of them ?— 
I cannot say. 

Might she not honestly have been seeking consolation in her 
trouble? — Certainly she might. 

"Well, now, give your reason for interrupting her and preventing 
her. — I was unwilling that the novices should see her and know of 
her expulsion. 

Did they not know of it ? — No, not that I believe- 
Well, that was your reason ? — Yes, it was. 

Do I understand you to say that when she was in the bath-room she 
was mistress of her actions ? — Yes, except that now and then, when 
ijiere was a novice in the corridor, she was told she had better not go 
out there, as we did not wish them to see her. 

Could she go anywhere in the convent ? — Not where the community 
were. She left her room nine or ten times a day. 

Could she go alone ? — No, a sister would go with her. 

Oh ! a sister would go with her. Everywhere ? — Not exactly every- 
where. W(B did it for our own preservation, lest she should throw 
pieces of writing out of window, and so raise a disturbance. 

The LoBD Chief Justice. — Was there anything to prevent her 
from leaving the convent ? 

Witness — ^Nothing ; on the contrary, we should have been only too 
glad for her to go. 

The Solicitob-Oenebal. — ^Might she go alone ? — ^No, we should 
have gone with her, some of us. 

In a secular dress ? — ^Yes. 

Would not that be a great indignity ? — ^Not if she deserved it. All 
punishments are indignities in a sense, but not if deserved. 

Nothing further material was elicited in the cross-examination of 
the witness, and after a brief re-examination she left the box, thanking 
the Lord Chief Justice for his kindness. 

The LoBD Chief Justice — ^You have given your evidence 
admirably. 

The next witness was Mrs. M'Owen, who gave evidence to a similar 
effect. She said she had been at Baggot Street, and observed that Miss 
Saurin was discontented. I was Superior at Clifford when Miss 
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Saurin was there in i860, and I had to report her often for dis- 
obedience to her Superior's directions and mine. I thought she was 
often irregular in her duties. I have known her often tak^ other 
sisters' things without permission. It was my duty to report her, and 
also to speak to her. She said the Eeverend Mother knew of 
her faults, and passed them over. I remember her being reproved 
in chapter at Hull for disobedience, insincerity^ and neglect of 
duties. She seemed to take it well. After the Eetreat we 
returned to Clifford, and she murmured very much at the re- 
proof which had been given to her. This was contrary to rules. 
Between August, 1861, and February, 1862, I don't remember having 
to reprove her for anything in particular. In February, 1862, a 
sister told me she had discovered a letter under the mattress of Miss 
Saorin's bed ,* also an ink bottle belonging to the schools, which was 
improper without permission. We were taught at Baggot Street to 
consider secret letter- writing as a grave fault which entailed expulsion. 
Mri9. Star wrote her a very kind letter of expostulation and remon- 
stance. I gave it to Miss Saurin, and she said, ''How do you know 
I was going to send it?" I talked with her for some time, and she 
acknowledged how wrong she had been — said she was thankful she 
had been preserved j&om sending the letter. Next night I observed 
a light in Miss Saurin's cell about 1 0, and then it was suddenly put 
out. I asked her why she had it, and she made some excuse. We 
are not allowed lights at all at night, except on Saturday. I after- 
wards asked the girl who took our letters to the post, and she said 
Sister Scholastica had given one to her to post. I said nothing to the 
plaintiff about it, but wrote to Mrs. Star, and in consequence of a 
letter from her, I saw Miss Saurin about it. She at first denied all 
knowledge of it. I then told her what the child had told me. She 
said it was a letter which had been sent her from the child's mother 
to read, and she denied most solemnly having written or sent another 
letter to her relatives. She again denied it afterwards, and went to 
communion next morning. But afterwards on inquiring of the child's 
parents — 

The Solicitob-Genebal objected^ as it did not appear that this 
had been communicated to the plaintiff. 

Mr. Mellish said he should show that it was conmiunicated to the 
defendant, Mrs. Star, as the evidence on whicb she had acted on what 
she deemed the most important part of the case. 

The LoBD Chief Justice. — It would be important, no doubt, for 
I shall have to leave to the jury whether the communications made by 
Mrs. Star to the Bishop were made honAfide^ for if so then they will 
be privileged ; and if, on the other hand, they were made maid, fide and 
dishonestly, theui although communications made honA fide by the 
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Superior of a convent to the Bishop would, prima facie, be priTileged, 
the motive would take away the privilege ; and then, in order to 
ascertain what was in the mind of Mrs. Star at the time she nuide 
these communications, and to enable the jtuy to judge whether she 
acted honestly, it would be most important to know whetiier these 
matters were communicated to her as ascertained facts. ThsA is act 
present my view of the case, but subject to anjthiBg yoa have to say, 
and you Ibiow I am always open to cosriction. 

The SoLiciTon-GxirBBAL. ^I am well aware of il, my Lord. My 
objection would be only to anything not e<»miimicated either to the 
defendant, Mrs. Star, or the plaintifP. 

The LoBD Chief Justice. — Oh, of oourse, nothing not eommuni- 
cated to one or other of them can be evidence. 

The witness said she had not herself commuuicated to Mrs. Star 
what the diild's motiber said ; so that matter Ibr Hie jn^esent dropped. 
!nie witness went on to state that when Mrs. Saurin came to see hw 
daughter witness advised her to take her daughter away, as d^ f eaied 
she would not be happy there. Mrs. Saurin aekod her danghter if she 
though she could be happy l^ere, and Miss Saurin said she tiiought 
she could. Mrs. Saurin th^i a^ssed he^ ^ughter if she had not 
written to the Mother Superior, and advised her to do so, and asked 
me (said the witness) to help her to do so, and I said I would. 
Previous to this Mrs. Saurin had asked her daughter whether she had 
not written asking leave to go to Dublin. Miss Saurin evaded the 
question, but Mrs. Saurin said, " I know you did," and then die 
ordered her to write to ask forgiveness. After this^ when Miss Saurin 
was going to Hull, she told me she thought she was going up to be 
dismissed for the clandestine letter writing. I was present when Ihe 
letters of acknowledgement wwe written by Miss Saurin, and I can 
corroborate Mrs. Star's account of it. After this Fattier Mathews 
said that had it not been for these letters she might have been 
received bark into Baggot Street, but he feared l^at she could not be. 

At this point, 

The LoBD Chief Justice suggested an adjournment, and in doing 
so asked Mr. MeUish when he thought his evid^&oe would be 
finished. 

Mr. Mellish said he feared it could not be over until Thursday 
evening. There were six more of the sisters to examined besides ti^ 
Bishop, &c. And, morever. Dr. O'Hanlon had arrived. 

The LoBD Chief Justice. — Well as this is, or will be, I believe, 
the longest cause on record — the longest that has ever been tried 
within these ancient walls, and I shall think it necessary to have a 
day to digest all the enormous mass of evidence when it is concluded, 
perhaps counsel would like to have the benefit <^ that day, and tii e re- 
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fore it win be betler tiiat it flliouM be tikeii ythen the evvknee is orrer 
and before iske speeches sre made. 

Th» Soiiicires-GxinEXjLii aikd Mr. Msllish sadd they should be 
glad of it, and perhaps it might tend to enable them to condense their 
addresses. 

The LosB Chief JwmcB. — That will be one of the advantages 
of it. 

The SoLicrron^ENEBAi. observed that he and his learned £nend 
]ICr. M^sh oonld troljsay i^at ihia had been a very severe *^ exereise 
«tf poverty " for them. (Much laughter.) He meant in withdrawing 
^hffm from a21 other business. 

The LoBB Chief Justice. — ^No doubt. Both of you are doing 
your duty nobly and admirably, and I shall derive tbe utmost assist- 
ance £rom your labours. 

The case was liien again adjourned, and there is a proq>ect of its 
being oonduded on Satuiday or Monday, for as the prolonged 
eKaminations go on it appeara that many of the facts are not in 
dispute, and that others are comparatively immaterial, and it may be 
foimd possiUe to ccmdense the rest of the evidence into the next 
two days. 

TWELFTH DAT. 

The trial of this case was again continued ; and as the material facts 
have now for the most part be^ disclosed^ mudi of it, indeed, contanied 
in written documents which have beenpinted at length; and a great deal 
of the evidence now consists of mere corroboration, or of contradiction, as 
to matters which it now appears are comparatively immaterial, or less 
material, we shall endeavour to condense our present and future reports. 
For the future, therefore, we shall not repeat what has been already 
proved again and again, but shall confine ourselves, as far as possible, 
to such new facts, if any, as may appear, and content ourselves with 
generalizing the other evidence^ and fftating that such and such a .wit- 
ness corroborated tiie evidence for the defence on such and such a 
matter, or contradicted the Plaintiff on such and such a point. 

The case for the defence is proceeding, and the third of the sisters 
called for the defence, Mrs. M*Owen (the local Superior at Clifford) 
was still imder examination. Her examination was now continued 
by Mr. C. Rttssell. She fetated that she continued to observe at 
Clifford constant derelictions of duty and departures from the rules on 
die part of the Plaintiff similar to those described yesterday. She 
often observed, she said, the school neglected, and at least a dozen 
times she had found the school deserted by the Plaintiff, and the chil- 
dren running about. Miss Saurin always made excuses. She was 
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jMi only habituallj negleotfal, but diaobedient and disrespectfoL 
She stayed too long also with visitors. In August, 1863, she said Mrs. 
Star, at Miss Saurin's request, begged the prayers of Ihe oommuniiy 
for her on account of her many violations of duty. Never observed 
any ill-wiU in Mrs. Star towards Miss Saurin. During 1863-64 had 
often to write to Mrs. Star reporting and complaining of Miss 
Saurin, and one occasion wrote, ^* I would rather beg my bread from 
door to door than remain as Superior over her.'' In June, 1864, Miss 
Saurin was withdrawn to Hull, and we were then all happy at Clifford, 
as we had been before. The witness was particularly examined as 
to the incident of the book which it was represented the Plaintiff had 
stolen, and which had originally belonged to her, and had been given 
by her to the Superior and by her to the witness. The witness said 
she missed it, and mentioned it to the Superior, saying she thought 
Miss Saurin had it, and it was found in Miss Saurin's room. The 
witness negatived the Plaintiff's charges of ill-usage as to diet, &c., 
and said she seemed very happy at Clifford. The witness also contra- 
dicted Miss Saurin as to the menial household work having been 
unduly imposed upon her. So fax as the witness was aware, the work 
was fairly divided, and she herself did part of it. It was also en- 
tirely untrue that she had ever given Miss Saurin any direction that 
she should stand at school hours. With regard to the communication 
of the news of her brother's death, the very day fhe letter arrived, 
the witness said, she gave it to Miss Saurin, and had prayers offered 
up that very evening for the repose of his soul, and had a notice put 
up on the chapel doors desiring such prayers. The witness explained 
the incident of the visit to the tower, of which the Plaintiff had made 
a minute in her tablets, and which has already been abundantly ex- 
plained. Mr. Collins^ it has been stated, is an elderly gentleman of 
Hull, connected with the Press, very much respected, and having the 
acquaintance of the nuns with the sanction of the Bishop, and he and 
his wife being on a visit there, witness, as local Superior, accompa- 
nied them to the top of this tower to show them the beautiM scenery. 
In going there they passed through the school, where Miss Saurin 
was, and she must have seen that Mrs. OoUins was with them. 

The written statement the witness had sent to the Bishop was here 
read. It made the same charges as the others. Speaking of her at 
the Dublin house the statement ran thus : — 

*' She was usually occupied in writing to her Mends. She was 
only familiar with the young women who was fond of her. When 
she came to England I was glad^ but I afterwards found the Superior 
was glad to get rid of her." 

Speaking of her character and conduct at Clifford the statement ran 
thus: — 
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''Though I knew she had tome deooitfiil ways, I never ihooght she 
would carry them to each an extent She is particularly fond of 
talking to priests, and putting herself in their way for that purpose, 
and, indeed, so as to extems. She was reproyed for deoeitMness.'' 
&c. 

The rest of the statraient was in effeot the same as the witness's 
eyidence. Speaking of the incident of the book| the statement run 
thus: — 

'' I missed the book, and it was found concealed in her celL" 

It was added : — 

" Of her deceit and falsehood I cannot speak too strongly/' 

Mr. RcrssBLL. — Now, when that was written did you honestly 
lelieYe it to be true ? — I did. 

Were you conscious of any personal feeUng against Miss Saurin ? — 
No ; not at alL 

The LoBD Chibt Jttstics. — ^What was Mrs. Star's conduct and 
character as to the others ? — She was always very kind. 

Was there ever any difficulty with any of the others? — Not that I 
know of. 

As far as your knowledge goes, this was the only instance ? — ^It 
was. 

Were you present when the plaintiff made her acknowledgements 
as to the clandestine correspondence ? — ^Yes. 

Was she called upon by the Mother Superior to make them, or did 
she do it spontaneously ? — She did it voluntarily ; she said all I had 
stated was true, and that she had deceived me. 

Gross^xamined by the Solicitob Genebal. — ^How came you to 
write the statement? — It was in consequence of a letter from Mrs. Star. 

Have you got that letter ? — ^No ; it was destroyed at the time. 

It was then elicited that it was probable one of the letters alluded 
to, had been written by Miss Saurin to her sister, a Carmelite nun, 
when the witness, the local Superior, was away, and when the plaintiff 
herself was, by seniority, the temporory Superior. 

The SoLiciTOB-GsNEBAL. — Now don't you think you ought to 
have told us that before ? — She ought not to have written without 
permission. 

She could not give herself permission — ^though the senior sister — 
in your absence ? — ^No, she could not 

But you, it seems, could give yourself permission to go out of bounds 
to the tower. Gould she not give herself leave, as you observe, to 
write to a sister nun ? — No. 

Did it make no difference in the offences-did it not mitigate it at 
all, that you, the local Superior, was absent, and that she herself was 
senior sister ? — No, I think not. 

N 
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Gross-examined as to the dharge against llie Plaintiff of unneces- 
sary talking during school hours it was eHoited fipom tiie witness iha.t 
on liiose occasions she might not herself be near enough to hear what 
Miss Saurin was saying to tiie sdiool chikben, birt she judged fixe was 
talking tinnecessarily. 

The SoLiCiTOB-GteKERAi.. — Might it not hove been about the 
sewing, &c. ? — ^No, I don't think it was, the childzen seemed so ][^eased. 
(A laugh.) 

Now do you mean as a Chrislian woman to say that ? — So it ajH 
peared to me at the time. 

Pressed as to the charge against the plaintiff of her being late at 
spiritual exercises, &c., witness admitted that the plaintiff would say 
that it was owing to her not being able to get away in time from tiie 
classes ; but liie witness said she thought she oould have got away if 
she pleased. 

The Solicitok-Genekal. — ^Well,but now, Mrs. M*Owen in cinnmon 
candour, you must admit that women (out of convents) will talk ; and 
perhaps she could not get away ? — ^I think she could. 

But she had to see them all out and lock the door ? — Yes. 

And if she did not wait until they were all gone, she would have 
locked some of them in ? — ^Yes. 

Well, then, was she to sweep them out like so much dust ?— Other 
sisters were more punctual. 

Perhaps they were not so amiable ? — ^I think Ab might hare been 
more regular. 

Now, as to the occasions when you say you saw the sohoels deserted ; 
you say she made excuses — ^what excuses ? — ^That she iiad to go out for 
something. 

And you did not believe them ? — ^No ; I did not. 

Well, might not the excuse have been true ? — Pefhaps cmoe or 
twice, but not so often as it occurred. 

Tou did not inquire ? — No ; it was so frequent. 

The Convent at Clifford ; is it still going on ? No ; it ceased in 1 86 7. 

Why was that ? — ^That is not a necessary part of this examination, 

Was it with the Bishop's knowledge? — That has nothing to do 
with this examination. 

Asked as to breaches of obedience, the witness gave as an instance 
sending a child to a glazier's with a piece of broken glass, to have cut 
into little pieces for the framing of pious pictures. The offenee was, 
the witness said, in not having asked permission ; but on otiiw similar 
occasions she had asked and obtained permission. 

The Solicitob-Genebal. — ^Now, as to the charge of staying too 
long with visitors ; were they not sometimes persons who came to the 
Convent for instruction ? — ^Yes. 
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Then (eaaeam me tor sagriBg bo) I Aoald l^ye lucrdly imdersiood 
that from the way in whidi you epoke of visitoTS, — ^They were not 
alwaye so. 

Ano&er matter the wxtoess mentioned was tbe plaintifTs getting up 
early and g(mg into ihe gaiden without permiatioQ. She said she 
was looking at the Inxd's nests, (Laughter.) ' 

The 8oiaciTos-OsKSBAL. — ^Were the birds extems? (Mudi 
laughter.) 

Another instance of pUdrntifTs disobedienee mentioned was refusing 
to take a olasB when witness told her to take it ; but witness admitted 
she eoold not deny tiiat plaintiff might have said it was because she 
did not iooL equid to it, and that it was better that another sister 
^ould take it. Hie Inq>ector of Schools was there. As regards the 
bo<^ ^e witness said that she fsuicied the plaintiff, who had given it 
to the Superior, did not like witness having it. ^e book was kept 
by witness in the ohapeL 

The Solicitob-Genebal, after going through some similar in- 
stances, closed his cross-examination of the witness thus : — 

I jnresume that, with a view to this examination, you went over 
your statement to the Bishop carefully, and added to anything else 
you remembered ? — Yes. 

And, if there were anything material, you would have mentioned 
it ? — I remembered it. 

And are these tiie sort of things to vdiich you alluded when you 
said you had rather beg your bread &om door to door thaoi remain 
with ihe plaintiff ?— Yes. 

Mr. Mellisbt, in re-examination. — However, that was your real 
feeling ? — ^Yes. 

After one or two further questions not material to mention, another 
witness was called, upon which 

The FoBEMAN interposed, and suggested that it was hardly neces- 
sary to enter at such length into all these details. 

It did not appear^ however, that the Jury were unanimous in the 
suggestion, and 

The LoBD Chief Justice observed that it was difficult at present 
to judge how far these details were or were not material. On the one 
hand, it was pressed on the part of the plaintiff that these matters 
were a series of petty annoyances, the infliction of which was vexa- 
tious. On the other hand, the justiflcation on the part of the defend- 
ants rested upon a number of things which might, to people in the 
world appear trifling — breaches of rules and the like which in the 
Convent might assume a Tory different aspect. The Jury, therefore, 
must not be unduly hasty in arriving at a conclusion as to these things 
l>eing material. 

n2 
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The next witness was another sister, named Mrs. King, who gave 
evidence of a similar character to the othelrs. She recollected^ she 
said, that at Baggot Street, when she was a novice, that the plaintiff 
was fond of reading the letters she had received to the servants and 
novices, and that these letters often were to the disparagement of the 
Convent and its Superiors. She remembered one from the plaintifTs 
Jesuit brother, in which he spoke of the Superiors as his sister's 
'* tormentors, torturers, and tyrants.'' The witness went on to say 
that Miss Saurin told lies and put back the dock. On one occasion 
she admitted this herself. The witness proved the finding of the 
plaintiffs letter to her unde, and proved that the statement she was 
proved to have made about it was imtrue. This witness, like the 
other sisters, had made a statement to be sent to the Bishop, and that 
statement was read. It did not contain anything noveL It stated' 
that Miss Saurin's disobedience was flagrant, that she ofben told false-' 
hoods, &c. Being asked if her statement, so far as she knew, was 
true, she declared it was. 

Nothing material was elicited in cross-examination. 

The next witness was another sister, Mrs. Nelligan, who gave 
evidence similar in its general character. This witness, however, had 
been with Miss Saurin at the school, and gave evidence in particular 
as to the children's dinners. They had complained, she said, of 
missing their dinners, and on coming into the room suddenly one day 
she found Miss Saurin with a little paper packet in her hands in 
which she said were parts of the chSdren's dinners they had left;. 
Witness said she knew it was not so, and she took it from her and 
asked the children to whom the contents belonged, and the contents 
were claimed and consumed. This 'was in Miss Saurin's presence, 
and she looked confused. On another occasion witness said she saw 
Miss Saurin take from three of the children portions of their dinners. 
In consequence of these things witness said she made statements 
to Mrs Star, and she gave certain directions about it, that is, that 
no one should interfere with the children's dinners. The witness 
being as to her statement on the subject to the Bishop said she 
honestly believed that Miss Saurin on these occasions had taken the 
children's dinners. She went on to say that Mrs, Star's manner was 
always kind, but that Miss Saurin was often violent, and spoke loudly 
and impertinently to her. From her manner the witness said she 
almost thought Miss Saurin would have struck the Mother Superior. 
Next morning, of her own accord, she knelt at the table and confessed 
her violence of the previous day. Asked as to Miss Saurin's conduct 
to the children, the witness said it was not kind, unless strangers 
were present. On one occasion the witness came in and found a child 
crying. On asking her the reason^ the child said, " Sister has struck 
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xne." Miss Satuin looked displeased, and moved towards the child ; 
witness, turning round, saw Miss Saurin strike tiie child. Miss Saurin 
denied it, and declared she had not touched it ; but the child said, 
"You did. Sister, you did," Witness said she was quite certain she 
had seen Miss Saurin strike the child. The witness went on to state 
that she wrote to the Bishop in these terms : — 

"My Lord, — ^You would confer a very great flavour on the com- 
munity by making arrangements for the removal of Sister Scholastica. 
The healtiii of the Beverend Mother becomes visibly worse every day 
owing to the anxiety her preverse conduct, and her over great 
solicitude as to its effect on the community occasion her. Could your 
Lordship see the sad difference in our once happy community, you 
would not refuse our petition. 

'^ Your Lordship's humble servant in Jesus, 

** SiSTEB MaBY BeBNABD.'* 

Mr. ExJssELL. — Now, were the contents of that letter true? — 
They were. 

Has the commtmity been happy since the plaintiff left ? — ^Yes. 

Was there any other cause of imeasiness but that arising from her 
presence ? — ^None. 

Is it true that that the Mother Superior's health had declined in 
consequence of her anxiety on this account ? — It is true. 

The statement sent by the witness to the Bishop was read — to the 
same general effect as the statements of the other sisters, and to the 
like effect as her present evidence. It spoke of the plaintiff's spirit 
of deception. It stated that anything missing was sure to be found 
in her cell. It stated that the witness always feared and avoided her, 
and ''dreaded being with her." Witness stated that she always 
knew Sister Scholastica did not speak the truth, but her falsehood were 
80 frequent that they were notorious. 

At this point the case was adjourned. 

THIRTEENTH DAY. 

The trial of this case was continued, and the evidence for the 
defence was resumed. 

The examination of Mrs. NeUigan, one of the nuns, was continued 
by Mr. Eusseli.. She stated that she saw Miss Saurin in the act of 
cutting the strings out of her coif, and when reproved of it she denied 
it. On one occasion I missed a handkerchief, and found that the 
plaintiff had it, and that the marks had been erased. I asked her 
for it, but I did not say I had seen it. I saw the marks were erased 
when I saw it in the wash. I frequently wore things on my head as 
penances for little negligences. Miss Saurin had the penances less 
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firequantlj tlun other sisters had for fSEtults. This ^vitoess was with 
Miss Saorin a good deal after her dismisaa]^ aad she oontradioted 
several of her statements as to her treatment during that time. It 
is quite untrue that she was not allowed to leave her room ; i^e left 
it at least ten times a day. She had a chair, and used it. She 
seemed to me to try to make herself iU. She would set up in the 
bedroom in the cold with nothing but her nig^t-dress on, and ab- 
stained &om food. As to the bath dresmng-room in "vduch she was, 
it was the most comfortable bedroom in the house, fflbe contradicted 
Miss Saurin's account of the bedclothes. 

Cross-examined by Sir J. CoIiSSidge. — She wag a doud upon the 
conmiunity P — ^Yes. 

You disliked her ? — ^No ; I rather liked her. 

liked her ! Surety not? — ^Yas. I liked her. 

As you liked the rest P — ^I liked her. 

Not naturally ; not as you liked Mrs. Star ?--Not naturally. 

As a matter of duty ? — I did not say so. 

Now, do you really mean you liked her ? — ^I did not dislike her 
and I liked her, though not naturally. 

You have stated many things you thought bad in her ? — Yes* 

You did not like the badness in her ? — No, of course not. I tried 
to correct her, but she did not take advantage of it aa she might have 
done. The witness went on to state that Miss Saurin was deficient 
in the management and in the teaching of the achooL She waa not 
incapable of it, but she did not do it, and those who did not want to 
leam wanted to go into her class. Then, aa to the dinners, the wit- 
ness saw her take the children's dinners, but did not know what she 
did with them. Some she put into the cupboard, which would be the 
proper place ; others she put upon the table, and may have put them 
in the cupboard. Witness stated that parents had complained that 
their children's dinners had been eaten. Pressed to m^ition any one 
who had so complained, she mentioned the name of a person who had 
left Hull in 1865 or 1866, and could not mention any others. Asked 
if she had mentioned this matter to Miss Saurin, she said she had not 
done so. Asked as to the names of any persons whose children ete 
had seen Miss Saurin iUtreat, she mentioned the names of one or two 
persons living at Hull. One of these, she said, was the father of the 
child she had seen Miss Saurin strike, and the other was the parent 
of another child whom she had pinched in the witness's presence so as 
to make the child cry out, and then solemnly denied touching the 
child, though the child said, " You did ; you pinched me." And the 
witness swore she saw the marks of the finger and thumb upon the 
child's arm. The Solicitor-General then touched upon the topic of 
the pocket handkerchief, and elicited ftomthe witness that her mark 
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was tiupee aailA and a cross and Miss Saurin's three nai^^ so ibat Hm 
omissioii or not noticing the cross would make all the diffezener. 
Moreover^ their haadkerohiefi were often made out of tiie same stuff. 
The Solieitor-Qeneral then entered into the topic of personal restraint 
ov oonstraint, and elicited that a nun aooompanied the pJaintiff 
wherever she went. 

The LoBD Chief Jusnox observed that thia would not amount to 
pemonal restraint. It merely came to thi% that wheoever she went 
these was a shadow which went with her. 

The SouonoBrGBirEBAx. — Some persons might fSael that a con- 
siderable restraint. 

The LoBD Chief Justice. — Stilly it would not amoint to an im- 
prisonment. 

The Solicisbob-Qekbejll.-— Oh, no doubt. I have alwajs put this 
case, not as one of being forcibly kept in a conventy but of being 
turned out of one. 

The LoBD Chief Justice. — ^Not fbnciblj. 

The Solioivob^enebjll. — But there may be other means of 
turning a person out tiian by force. 

The LoBD Chief Justice. — Still, it could not be put as an im« 
prisonment, merely saying that if she chose to remain in the 
house (assuming she had no right to remain) some one should 
accompany her wherever she went. If^ indeed, she had been kept in 
one room, it might amount to an imprisonment. But her merely 
having some one to go with her wherever she went would not be any 
physkal restnnnt such as would amount to an imprisonment. You 
must remember this, however, that she had no right to remain 
tkere at alL 

The Solicitob-Qenebai.. — No doubt. 

Mr. Melussi thereupon said, — I shall submit, my Lord, as to that, 
thact there cannot be a legal right to remain in a convent. 

The LoBD Chief Justice. — That question is one which will 
requixe veiy considerable attention, and also this, whether when there 
is a visitor and thatc vimtor has exercised his authority and his power 
of removal there casi be any right to remain. 

Mr. Meixish. — ^We say that in that case the Court of Chancery is 
the only tribunal for redress, and that the visitor's decision cannot be 
gime into in a court of law, which cannot consider whether the 
visitor's decision was right or wrong. In that view I confess I do not 
see the mateiialiiy of the proceedings before the Commission on the 
occasion when the Bishop exercised his episcopal jurisdiction. 

The LoBD Chief Justice. — Still, I should desire to have the 
whole of tiie evidence as to that ; it has been so far gone into that it 
would be desirable now that it 6hoi:dd fully be disclosed. I take it^ 
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Mr. Solicitor-General, yonr main case is on the oonnt of ccmspiring f 

The Solicitob-Gekekai..— Yes, my Lord. 

The LoBB Chief Justice. — ^And that resolves itself into two 
distinct heads — ^first^ that of conspiring to drive her out by means of 
ill-treatment ; and, next, that of conspiring to drive her out by means 
of false charges. As to the second head it will be important to 
ascertain whetiier those charges which were made against her were or 
were not honestly made. Therefore, in that view, you must enter 
into evidence as to what passed before the Oommission. I have, 
however, the clearest possible opinion that for any miscarriage which 
may have occurred before the Oommission the defmdants cannot be 
made responsible. They might be made responsible for any accusa- 
tions made by them wiHblly false ; but if their statements were made 
honestly, for the purpose of invoking episcopal inquiiy, then they 
would not be responsible merely because of a miscarriage before the 
Oommission. He would, however, enter into it, because it was 
material to the charge against the defendants of having conspired to 
cause the plaintiffs expulsion by means of false accusations. We must 
go into all the circumstances, in order to judge whether the accusa- 
tions were hastily made, or were made with sinister motives or 
intentions. 

The Solicitob-Genebal said he believed he substantially agreed 
with his Lordship as to the legal questions involved in the case. 

The examination of the witness was then continued, and it appeared 
she slept outeide the door of Miss Saurin's bedroom, and she was 
asked by the jury as to the fastening of the door of Miss Saurin's 
room to the witness's bed, which was placed in the corridor. The 
witness said it was fastened with a cord, and the jury elicited that tlie 
door opened inside, upon which they asked how, if thus fastened, it 
could be opened. To which the witness replied that the cord was 
slack, so that the door could be opened. The jury then asked of tlie 
witness what was the object, and she answered tiiat it was to wake 
her if Miss Saurin came out in the night, and the Lord Chief Justice 
observed that as the cord was slack the door would suddenly tighten 
it, and so with a jerk or pull at the bed awaken the witness. The 
jury asked whether, if so. Miss Saurin could not, by opening the door 
gently, get out without waking the witness : to which the witness 
answered that she might. Upon which the jury observed that if that 
were so, they did not see the use of the cord at all ; and the Lord 
Chief Justice said he did not think the matter one of any importance 
one way or the other. 

Nothing Airther material was elicited j&om the witness. 

Mrs. Hewetson, a lay sister, was then called, and stated that in 
1859 she had missed several articles — ^as a pen-knife, some woollen 
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material, a thimUe, &g., and she afterwards found Miss Saurin had 
them. The knife she missed in 1859, 'and found it among the things 
the Mother Superior had taken from Miss Saurin. The witness then 
went on to state that in 1859 a sister had died, and, as was the 
custom, was to he buried in her usual dress, and the plaintiff came 
and took the two sleeyes of the deceased sister's dress from the body 
as it lay, and told the witness to hide them and keep them out of 
sight. After the death many of the deceased sister's things were 
missing, and were found concealed in the plaintiff's room, imder the 
bed. The deceased sister also had her medal laid upon her breast, to 
be bnried with her ; but witness observed it to be missing when the 
coffin was carried down stairs. It had been sewn on the '' scapula " 
(devotional objects made of doth or silk, worn roxmd the neck), and 
could not possibly have fallen off; and the sisters who laid the body 
out and attended to it were Miss Saurin and the witness herself, who 
denied having taking it. The witness stated that she had seen the 
plaintiff put portions of the children's dinners in her work-basket, 
and that she had seen her strike the children. She testified that 
Mrs. M'Owen, Mrs. Kennedy, and Mrs. Star had all behaved kindly 
to the plaintiff, and had never shown any trace of ill-feeling towards 
her. Witness stated that she knew the plaintiff to have neglected a 
sister in her last illness. The witness being asked whether she had 
mentioned this to Mrs. Kennedy, when the latter drew up her state- 
ment for her, she said she had not done so ; and being asked why, 
^e said ''From conscientious motives," and that she had never 
mentioned it until questioned by her Superior. 

Being asked what conscientious motives she meant, she answered, 
I considered it a very serious matter, which, if disclosed, might injure 
Miss Saurin's character for life. After making her statement known 
to Mrs. Kennedy witness took the advice of her spiritual director ; 
and in consequence of what he said she went to Mrs. Kennedy or the 
Superior to be permitted to make some further statement, but was not 
albwed. This was some months after her statement. It was before 
Hie Oommission. 

The LoBD Chief Justice — ^Before or after action? — ^I believe 
before action. 

The statement made by the witness to Mrs. Kennedy, and by her 
reduced to writing, was then read. It made no mention of the taking 
of the clothes from, the body of the deceased sister, and it only men- 
tioned that she had fastened the medal on the sister's scapula, and that 
afterwards she missed it from the coffin, and that at a subsequent 
period the plaintiff asked after a silver medal, and, said the witness, 
" I could not help thinking it was the medal which had belonged to 
the deceased sister. ** 
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QromheMModnBi by Ite SouorroB^temnux.— -Hm- oMld A»i v»- 
member wliethdr or not she had bean qnettioBed abo«t tke matter b^ 
Mrs. Eennedj, and whetiMr ike stainnent mm eliflitod is tbe Kmy of 
4}a6sti(ni and answer. 

As to thepieoeeoffltaf^ ahe iaid abahad z^padtiiem oato£Mba 
Sauiin'a dreaa. 

Aato the medal, ahe believed the medal mm taken off om the oeaa- 
sion of the re-dotiiing of the body preriona to burial, and put am again, 
bnt she conld not remember ita being put on again. 

The SoLi€iTOB-6sHBBA2>— Ni>w> in your atotaiDJBBt to the Bishop 
yoa say (whtti, Mias Saimn aaked alter tke ail^ar medal) ^^ I ooidd not 
help tibinking of Sister Mary'a medal^" what did you mean hy that ? 
What did you mean the Bishop to naderatand by that ?_Xhai Wm 
Sauan had taken it. 

Did yon believe that aaeh a ohaiaga wonld injure Miaa Sanxm's oha«- 
raoter iax life ? — I hare no donbt it would injuua bar ohazaeter. 

Then why did you refrain from mentioning the matter of the deevoB 
''beeauae it would injure her charaoler £»r V& ?''•— Because Ihat wasof 
leaa importance^ 

Of leaa importance ! Do you think it makea a difBsrenee, then^ from 
what part of the body of a deoeaaed peiaon a: tidng ia taken ?-^l 
thought it of leaa mooDUit. 

Did you think it leaa likely to iii^re Miaa Sanxin's okaraoto?— ^ 
I thought it of leas moment. 

And that waa the reaaon you refrained ftoaamantianing it ?-^I ham 
told you the reason. 

You must haye been eKceedingly shocked by it ? — Yes, I was. 

Andyet you did not mention it to any one from 1859 to IB%6 ?•«»- 
No. 

The LoBD OiriEv JuairiOE.— Juat explain to ua how your depontion 
was tak^i. It is in Mrs. Kennedy's handwriting. Tellushow it came 
to be put down, — She asked ma what I remembered about Sister 
Seholastica, and | told her^ and i^e wrote it down* 

Did she not read it over to you before you signed it p.-^Very Ukely 
jhe did, but I don't remember. 

Mr. Melxish.— At alleyents, they were your statements ? — Oh ! yes. 

How came she to know about the medal? Had she a^ed you 
about it P — ^No, I had been to Mrs. Star and- asked her if she had taken 
the medal off the body ; that was before I went to Mrs. Kennedy ; she 
said she did not remember anything about it, and waa certain she had 
not taken it. 

The Load Chiep Justice* — ^Wh^ else passed between you?— I 
then told her what I haye now atated about the medal, and I then told 
Mrs. Kennedy. 
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Toa saj yofn stwed it oa the wwipnln WlnJk mm &e nwdal? — ^I 
think it was a medal of out Mewod Lady; 

Haveyott any diatinct iieaollo<4ion o£it?«— No^ my Loxd. 

Mr. Hellish. — Yoa did not at that time tell Mn. Eeanedy or Mrs. 
Star anything about the sleeves or other clothes ?— No. 

The next witness was Mrs. Kerr, aaotfwr of the sisters, who gave 
general evidence in coiroboration of the others as regarded the conduct 
and character oi the plaiw tiff, Sh* said she heardhert^uotraths almost 
daily, principally about the dock. "Mxb* Star seemed to suspect Miss 
Saurin of altering the dock, and Miss Saoria uaedtodeny it ;. but se- 
vecftl times the ^^itnoasaaid she had herself seen Miss Saurin alter it. 
Mz8« Star seemed not to beUeve Mist Saxirin, but tried to hush 
up the untruths. This witness stated that she had been put to pe* 
nances fluniiar to Miss Sanrin's. She had worn a pair of boots round 
her nedc for neglecting to dean them at the proper time. She often 
had such penanoas, as die was very untidy. They did her good. She 
had not been so neglectful since. The witness further stated that 
Mifls Saaraa had n^eeted her when she waa ill, aa Mrs. Star had 
stated She further stated that there were constant complaints about 
Hfte ohildx^i's dinners. She noticed, she said, that nearly every mor- 
ning Miss Sauiin took the dinners undemea^ the gallery, and was 
away five minutes at a time, and she had seen five (Mldren on obb oo- 
caaion afterwards crying for their dinners. She did not wish, she 
SMd, to speak to Miss Saurin about it ; but she spoke to Mrs. Star 
of it^ andahe gave certain direetions about it After Miss Saurin left 
the school there were no oomjdainte about the dinners, but before she 
left they were almost, daily. The witness was ti^n examined with a 
view to confirm Mrs. Star's aooount and oontradiot H&e pladniafTs as to 
the inddent of the thimble^ and also that of what has been called ihe 
stripping. She stated aato the latter matter Ihatit was only to get 
at the sti^lace, which wanted mendang^; iixat Miss Saurin had only to 
take off the hctbit and the outer pd^tiooat, which was over the stays, 
but not the imder petticoat nor stays. She also said that Mrs. 
Star's mann^ was exceedingly kind and gentle. She admitted, how- 
ever, that the plaintifi saidy — '' This is the fifth time you have stripped 
and searched me ; and on the last occasion you stripped me naked." Mrs. 
Star repeated the last word, and Miss Saurin added '' to my tunic." 
(It will be remembered that Mrs. Star admitted on one occasion un- 
dressing her to the tunic,) Mrs. Star said, ^' I did but then do as I 
have d<me now ; I told you to undress ; 1 did not lay a hand upon 
yoa ;" which Miss Saurin admitted. The witness went on te contra- 
dict Miss Saurin's account and confirm Mrs* Star's as to the alleged 
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pulling oS thebeddothes. The witness stated she had, on the 8th of 
August, 1865, written to the Bishop in terms similar to those of the 
others, on the removal of Miss Sauzin. It stated that the witness had 
been so disedified by Miss Saurin's conduct that she had resolyed to 
avoid her as much as possible, and being asked if she had done so she 
said she had done so* The Court was then adjourned. 

FOURTEENTH DAY. 

The trial ot this case proceeded, and the examination of the wit- 
nesses for the defence was continued. 

Before the proceedings commenced. 

One of the jury asked to be allowed to look at the original deposi- 
tions, as they have been called, in the written statements of the sisters 
sent to the Bishop. 

The LoBD Chief Justice, however, said that, although it would 
be very necessary for the jury to look at and carefully consider these 
statements, he should prefer that they should have them at the dose 
of the case, when he should have called their attention to the principal 
points in them^ and they would be able to give their united attention 
to them. 

The exanunation of Mrs. Kerr, one of the sisters, was resumed by 
Mr. C. BussELL. Her statement to the Bishop was read. It was of 
the same general tenour as the others. It described Miss Saunn as a 
<< dangerous character," and as '' indulging in imfounded calumnies." 
Insomuch as witness felt, she said, from the first that '' intercourse 
with her was to be avoided as calculated to sap the foundations of the 
religious life ;" and the witness therefore had, she stated, made a reso- 
lution to avoid her society, and she had adhered to that resolution. 
The statement negatived tiie alleged charges of tyranny and persecution 
against the Superior. 

The witness being asked if she believed this statement to be true at 
the time she wrote it declared she did. The witness was then examined 
to negative the charges of ill-treatment after the sentence of dismissal. 
Plaintiff had (the witness said) the same fare as the others, and a 
sufficiently warm dress ; her bedroom was as good as the others, and 
the library was open to her. The witness also stated that the plaintiff 
had not been under restraint, and could go in and out as she pleased, 
except that a nun followed her wherever she went. Among other 
things the witness mentioned against the plaintiff was her eating 
strawberries and cream in the pantry between meals. 

The Solicitok-Genekax, in cross-examination. — ^Well, I hope that 
was not a bad business P — ^Indeed, I thought it a very bad business; 
it was so contrary to rules. 
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It was not (ezoose the Latin) malum m «#— that is^ not wrong 
in itself? — ^No. But there is no Wrong in eating an apple, yet we 
know a great deal of harm onoe came from eating one. (Much 
laughter.) 

Well^ this bad business was not in your written statement ?— JNTo, 
it was not. Many other things were left out. 

Well now, did the plaintiff appear to you to think, with or without 
foundation, that she was being persecuted ? — ^There was no founda- 
tion for it. 

But, rightly or wrongly, was she under that impression P — She was 
wrong in having such an impression. 

But was she under that impression ? — ^I suppose she was when her 
temper was changed. 

Did she cry ? — No, not that I saw ; she seemed angry. 

The witness was then asked as to an occasion when she said she 
had been witness to a scene between Miss Saurin and the Superior, 
and she said Miss Saurin spoke of persecution, and wrung her hands, 
and offered to kneel to the Superior, &c. The Superior, witness said, 
seemed " frightened," and so was the witness. Next day Miss Saurin 
begged pardon before the Sisters, but she spoke incoherently and said 
something about '' persecution and saving her soul," and about the 
sisters turning their backs upon her, which, the witness said, was 
untrue. 

The SoLTCiTOB-GENEEAL.-^Did it ever occur to you to see a person 
who has been labouring imder great imhappiness and depression 
suddenly break out with a burst of feeling ? — I don't remember. 

It did not occur to you that she might have been very unhappy, 
and that this outburst may have been an appeal to your sympathies, 
which perhaps you did not understand ? — It did not seem to me to be 
so ; it looked more like a complaint. 

The Soliciiob-Gbnbbai. then went to the occasion of what has 
been called the stripping, and elicited from the witness that she was 
not surprised when Miss Saurin said, '' This is the fifth time you have 
stripped and searched me." 

The Solicitob-Genbbai.,— That did not surprise you ? — No. I 
thought she would say something of stripping.. 

Oh ! you were prepared for her saying something as to stripping p 
— ^I should not be surprised at anything she said. 

The Solioitob-Genebal then went to the written statement of the 
witness and elicited from her that she had been directed to be mode- 
rate; and he then read from it such expressions as ''dangerous 
person," " unfounded calumnies," ** positive falsehoods," and asked 
the witness if these were expressions she deemed moderate P — The 
witness replied that she could not say they were moderate ; but they 
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woM, to the beit ni ker bdlef, 1to«. Ske had alwvys bad that 
opinioii. All along, said the wifoese, I had that impressioii of her. 

The Solicito»-Gewb»al.— Yoa had bo dislike to her ? — ^No ; I 
was sincerely sorry for her. 

Yon had a kind^ feeling for ker? — ^I had, for I used to fret a good 
deal about her, especially after she told me €^ had a '' strong will 
turned to e?il.'' 

When did i&e make &At eommimication to you P — In July, 1861. 

Might it not have been said in the sense in which 8t. Paul accused 
himsolf as ike diief of sinners P — Oh ! no ; it was not in that way at 
all ; quite otherwise. 

Ok ! it was not said in that wi^ at alL You formed your bad 
opinion of her very early ? — Yes, I did. But the Superior used to try 
to hide her faults, and the Sisters were all very kind to her. 

The next witness was another lay Sister named Oollingwood, whose 
statement was read, which had been written down for her by Mrs. 
Kerr. This was the statement whidi contained the charge as to tiie 
alleged familiarity with a priest. It was thus stated : — 

*' I noticed her manner extremely familiar with a priest. I saw 
her once on her knees beside him pulling the tilings out of his hands 
that he was using, and entreating him to go with her. At the same 
time her conversations with me were most worldly, and usually on 
such subjects as courtship. I do not think there was a single youi^ 
man of my acquaintance about whom she did not question me closely. 
She drew me out and encouraged me to speak on such subjects, and 
never seemed weary of listening, but would go to any length with me, 
so that I now blush to think of many things I said; but then I did 
not think there was any harm, as I was speaking to a nim, and fait 
certain she would never have encouraged me if there were. I often 
told my mother of these conversations, who used to try and excuse 
her to me, by saying, '^ She has an innocent heart, and so she sees no 
harm in these things." 

This having been read, the witness was examined upon it by Mr. 
IlussELL, and it was elicited from her that the incident as to the 
priest occurred in 1856 or 1859 at the school' at Hull, where witness 
was then a pupil, of the age of 21. The name c^ the priest was 
Metier. He was in the school on his knees one morning fastening a 
desk to the floor, part of the fittings of the school. Miss Saurin came 
in and asked him to go with her. He did not notice what she said. 
She said, " Mr. Metier, will you come ?" He did not offer to come. 
She knelt down and took the tool he was using out of his hands and 
said, *' You shall not do anything more until you have come with 
me." I afterwards learnt that luncheon was waiting for him. Her 
demeanour on that occasion was unlike that of nuns. Th^^ are very 
grave and sedate. 
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Ife. KoMBzo.*— -¥tiNi did not mMm anjfliisg tom» tfaiift ilMtt? — 
No, I did aot, 

The Solicitob-Gbnebal. — ^Pardon me. We know wlu^ was 
wntten, and mast judg« of her meaniTig by that. 

Examination ooiitiBiied.—Q^eirtateiDie]it as to the aatiure of her 
oonTersationfl with me is true. 

The SoLioiTOB'GBNBBALy in arosB-examination. — ^You mse quite 
save the facts happened as you stated ?-**-YeB ; I believe so. 

You were there and saw it ? — ^Yes. 

Did you make any commmiicatiQa about it to aaxy one ? — ^To my 
mother. 

When ? — ^About that time ; soon after. 

Who else was present ? — ^Another Sister^ now dead, and several of 
the children. 

Pid it produce a great impression upon you ?-^It did. 

When did you £rst mention it to any one in the ccmvent? — ^Not 
until I was told to write for the Bishop. 

Mrs. Kerr wrote for you ?-r-Yes, and I recui it^ 

Pray did you mention to her that Ixmcheon was ready? — I 
think I did. 

And you saw it was net in your statement ? — ^Yes. 

Did ^ not occur to you that it would be better to put it in ? — ^No, 
it did not. 

Did it not occur to you tiiat persons would draw very unfayourable 
impressions of Miss Saurin from the statement as it was written ?-*- 
No ; it was only for the Bishop. 

Only for the Bishop .! But ^ben would not the Bishop draw a very 
strong conclusion against her from it ? — ^No. 

Then what made you use such language as this, '' Go any lengths/' 
" Caused me to blush," &c. ? 

The LoBD Ghisf Justice. — ^That is as to something difSor^it. 

The Solicitob-Gekbbal. — ^In the same eonnexion, all part ci the 
same statement. 

The LoBB Chibf Justice. — I should like to ask her what she 
meant by tiiat othw part, as to the eonversation. (To the witness.) 
— What did you mean by that ? — She would ask as to whether I had 
any young men as suitors or a^irers, how oH they were, what trades 
they followed, &c. 

The SoLiciTOB-GEirxBAL. — ^But you say in your staitement she was 
always " ready to go any lengths ? " — ^Yes. 

WeU, but what lei^bs ? — 3he would go cm any time taUdag in 
that way. 

Oh, <' go on any time I " Is that what you meant by being always 
lea^ ^^ to go any lengths ? "-*-She would^ on talking as I haye said. 
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Well, bat what were the tilings which j<m said made you blush to 
think of? — Those I have mentioned, talking of the young men 
I knew. 

Well, but what made you blush at such things as you haye stated ? 
— ^How old they were, and what were their trades, &c. 

I think I may venture to ask you with safety what was there to 
make you blush ? — ^It was so contrary to a religious spirit. 

Well, but you were not then a nun ? — ^No ; but it made me blush 
to think of it. 

Blush for what? — ^It was so unlike a nun. 

But it was not what she said, but what you said, made you blush 
to think of? — ^It was her asking me about the young men, what age 
they were, and their trades. 

Well, these were the things that '' made you blush?'' — ^Yes. 

Did it not occur to you that any manor woman who read that, might 
draw most uncommonly strong impressions against Miss Saiirin f^m 
these strong expressions P — No, it did not. 

Were those your words, or Mrs. Kerr's ?— The facts were stated 
by me. 

She drew up the statement ? — ^That is the sense of what I stated. 

Your mother, you say, told you it was no harm. I presume you 
were of a differ^at opinion vi^hen you made your statement ? — ^I do not 
know. 

Why, your mother, you say, said it was no harm. I suppose you 
thought differently when you made your statement? — ^I don't know 
that I thought about that. 

The LoBD Chief Justice. — ^When did you become a lay Sister P 

Witness.— In 1861. 

It was briefly elicited, in re-examination of the witness, that her 
statement was true. 

The next witness was Mrs. Fearon, another Sister, who gave evidence 
confirmatory of that of the others a9 to the general character^ conduct, 
and treatment of the plaintiff. She also gave evidence as to her tak- 
ing the children's dinners^ and also as to her striking them and treat- 
ing them unkindly. She said she had seen Miss Saurin open the 
dinner packages and take a small portion to the children, and eat the 
rest. She had also, she said, once seen her take a child by the hair 
of his head, and shake it, and then turn round, and with a smiling 
face, say to the witness, " What do you think of this child ?" To 
which the witness said she answered, *' I think so much of him that I 
shall take him from you," which she said she did. She also saw Miss 
Saurin treat a little girl unkindly, put her on a high stool, and tell 
her, " Now cry, you big beauty !" This, she said, was contrary to 
the rules, for the sisters were strictly forbidden from treating the 
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children at all tmkkidlT. The wxtness had written a letter to the 
Bishop — ^like the others m August, 1865— Hdamestlj desiring the re- 
moval of Miss Sanriny as her example was most ruinous to the junior 
sistersy and she was a trial and temptation to all y>f them. 

The witness also made a written statement, which was sent to the 
Bishop, representing that if Sister Soholastica was a specimen of what 
nuns should be, she (witness) had rather not have been professed. 
Tlie statement^ indeed, suggested that she was not quite right in her 
mind. Witness said she had heard it, though she could not believe it. 
In cross-examination she admitted that she had observed Miss .Saurin 
appear very unhappj. On Ijping asked by the Superior to come near 
the jBre, she seemed amazed, and said it was not ^m kindness but 
only in order to watch her. 

The SoxJoiTOB-GENEBAL. — She seemed under the impression that 
she was being watched, then? — ^I don't know what she thought ; but 
that was what ^e said. It was a most unfoimded impression. The 
witness said she was for some time in the same schoolroom as Miss 
Saurin^ and had constantly heard her talking on other matters than 
those of the school studies, and never upon those matters. 

The Solicitok-Genekai.. — Do you really mean now that having 
been for some time in the same schoolroom with Miss Saurin you liever 
heard her speaking on the subject of the school studies P — ^Not except 
a few directions. 

But you say that you often heard her talldng^-conversing ; what 
I want to know is whether it was not sometimes on school subjects ? 
— ^I never heard her. 

Now, don't let me misrepresent you. Is this what you mean-^that 
during all the time you were in the same schoolroom you never heard 
her talking upon school subjects ? — Yes. 

That is what you really mean, that you never heard her talking on 
school subjects P— No ; I have not. 

You did not always hear the conversation P — No. 

Can you undertake to say tiiat the great body of the conversation 
was not upon school subjects P-r— They could not have been necessarily 
so ; they were too long. 

But, as you did not hear them always, might they not have been, 
many of them, short conversations on school subjects P — I do not think 
they were. 

You could not undertake to say that they were not P— No ; I 
cannot. 

You believed the statements you sent to the Bii^op P — Yes. 

Did you like her P — I did not dislike her. 

I put it the other way — did you like her p— I had no particulai 
feeling towards her one way or the other. 

O 
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Ton have no hosiilff feeHngs iawBxiB her P^-«No* 

Did you know ofaayf— ^No. 

Did you know the opinion of Mrs* Star about hoe' ubi&a yoamBie 
your statement F — ^No, I did not. 

That you really and eerioudy onan to fay ?«-«-Beklly and Berioosly. 
Many fects stated in the course of tiiis trial I only heard of lately. 

Oh, that is 80, is it.— Yes. 

Mr. Mellish. — It was^agaiaat the rales,, wae it^ot, io talk of the 
fEtults of sisters F — ^Yes, it was. 

Mr. Melxish here announced that the evidence of the nstere was 
now completed, with the excepticm of depolsitions of such as'WBre dead 
or absent. These might be read if his learned firiead desired it. 

The LoBD Chief Justice observed thaitiiese statements were only 
material in this way, that if the jury should be of opinion they were 
made and sent to the Bishop malo ammo, and not hma JUe, then that 
would tend to support the second part of the main count for con- 
spiracy, that part which is based upon conspiracy by means of febe 
statements to effect the plaintiff's expulsion. 

The Solicttob-Gekeral desired that the deposition of a deoeased 
sister should be read, and it was accordingly read. 

The Bight Bev. Dr. Comthwaite, the Boman Catholic Bishop of 
Beverley, was then called, upon whk^ 

The LoBD Chief Justice observed that as the jury desired to have 
Friday as a holiday, and it would be inconvenieat to '- interrupt the 
the examination of ihe Bishop, it would be most conveninnt to adjonra 

This course was accordingly taken, with the .wsenti of all ^parties, 
and the ease was adjourned to Saturday. 

FIFTEENTH DAT. 

The trial of this case wa& resumed/ and the e?idencef6rtiLedefBiice 
continued. 

The Bight Bev. Dr. Comthwaite, Boman Cath(dic'fiiahpp of Bever- 
ley^ was now called and examined by Mr. Eusseli.. — ^I was appointed 
Boman Caitholic Bishop of Beverley in 1861. The conventstat CMord 
and Hull were under < my jurisdiction. That jurisdiotion is this :^— I 
am Superior of the convent, and have to see to the observance of the 
disciplhie and the rules. My authority extends to the-removal of 
any members of the communiiy, and a good cause of removal would 
be conduct such as would tend to the ruin and destruction of the com- 
munity, even though in the individual there was not necessarily any 
great fault. Habitual disregard of the rules would be an adequate 
causes, as it tends directly to the destruction of the community, and 
this although the breaches of the xules did not imply gvave moral 
fault. There is an appeal from my judgment to ihe Metropolitan, 
the Archbishop, and from him to the Holy See. My avthcnity extends 
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to the modein whioh I m io'exxftcmo it ; no ipeckd zMthod is pre- 
scribed. I sm to obtfRtt' si^otMit evi^toAce-tO'satisfy me, and thtin to 
ex^^etee^'niy dfe(»<e4ii<sa4U9'to ilte^iiiode of obtadnlng^il. fiuibject to -tke 
power of appeal, I am ^to judge of the suffioiailty-of ihe 4ai»9e of re- 
moval. Asked as'^to ezpid8io(n,<-bThe^ Bnihop 'taid, Ifeel^ft'diffiealty 
as to the "wotd '<'ei£pidsi0n/' as it appears tainvoke^apeiiaUy. I 
shotdd prefer the word "dismissal" or "TOTaoval." 'The ^ power of 
renH)^al has notMfig neeeasarflyio do with the pewer^of di^ensatioii 
from vows — that is, I mi^ order the rttnovtU ^i^Aeut r^leveltee to 
di^>e&sationr from veWB. 

The LoBD CHtSF> JtrsnoE.'^-^Woiild that p^erent the -ium^£rom 
entering into another house P 

The Bishop. -^PractidaUy itwoidd inTOlye the'impoeflibilitj- of ad- 
misfiiOn into any '(y&er. 

The B^hop went on to say,— ^The Towst)f t&ese n'ons were 
^' fismple/' not **- scdemn," and so iheir dispensation was not reserved 
fbr the Holy See as was the case with solemn vows, exeept that the 
dispensation of Hie vow of ehastity was always reserved for the Holy 
See. As regardcr the o^er two vows, obedience dnd poverty, I could 
dispense with them ^r sceffioient cause, and that ^thout any special 
authority from Rome, and by virtue of my proper episeopcil power. 
My attention was £rst chrawn to tiiis convent — at least^ on any infcpor- 
tant point — ^with reference to the occasion of the dandestine letters 
in February, 1862. I remember beiikg in communication with the 
Rev. Mr. Mathews in March, 1 862, on the sdbject of fibster' 8cholafitica. 
I was unable to do anything, as I had my own synod^o hold and then 
to go to Rome. I got back in the middle 6f ^une. In the interval 
I had not been aWare, that I recollect, of negotiaticms as to the sister's 
removal to Baggot Sta?eet. On tiie 4th of August, 1862, 1 received 
the letter from the Sup^or, Mrs. Star, the defendant. (The letter was 
read, and stated, **The negotiations for her removal to Baggot Street 
have failed, and I havtf now only to daim your L<»pdship's intervention. 
The charge against her is writing a. letter to^ her unde to obtain her 
removal." The Superior at Baggot Street 4aid that the Ardibishop 
had decided that she could not be re-admitted there after a removal 
from another for misconduct) In September I received a letter from 
the plaintifEL 

The letter, which had not been produced before, was now produced 
and read :— 

'* Convent of Our Lady of Meroy, Clifford, 
''Sept. 28, 1862. 

"My dear Lord, — In duty and obedience I address your lordship. 
I never felt anything so much. I would willingly, as I told Reverend 
Mother, submit to any penance rather than your lordship i^ould get 

2 
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Any trouble bj me^ and that waa my reaacm fbr writing to my rev. 
unde. I thought I oould get quietly to Baggot Street. It is now 
past six years since I came to TJngland. I entered religion shortlj 
after our Beverend Mother. Erom my entrance I was constantly em- 
ployed with her in the schools for four years. When she came here 
she had some trouble with her community. She wrote several times 
forme. God alone knows aU I went through to get here. Nooneinthe 
community seemed to be able to do anything to please but me until our 
numbers increased* I first perceiyed a change after Reyerend Mother 
returned firom a yisit to Ireland. I think she then thought she could 
get enough of postulants, and that she preferred her own training, as 
ake changed many of the old customs ; besides, I knew the circum- 
stances of many of the sisters, some who were once imder me in the 
House of Mercy in Baggot Street, which she did not like. Though I 
saw evidently Reverend Mother was very much changed towards me, 
for a long time it iiever struck me she wished to get rid of me till 
lately. Don't for a moment think, my lord, I believe I have no faults ; 
far, far firom it; nor do I know a member of the community who has 
not. I must say Reverend Mother has made many charges agamst 
me which are certainly Mse. I collected more than six £rom my 
mother (a secular). First, I took presents from children. Nothing 
could be more untrue^ as I never took a single thing from a child in 
my life. Second, I interfered with the novices. I have been down 
here for three years, and have had nothing whatever to do with 
novices ; they do not come here. Third, so particular about my dress, 
&c. I never once since I entered religion made a remark about mj 
dress (I mean, to complain), though it was ofken very bad ; so mudi 
so, that when I was in Ireland years ago, the Reverend Mother made 
me a present of a habit. Neither have I cost the community a shilling 
for dress, &c., since I entered. Fourth, my great affection for mj 
parents, &c. I justly esteem and respect them. I believe there never 
lived better or more affectionate* I used to write affectionatdj to 
them perhaps four or five times a year, but since the Reverend Mother 
made a remark about it to me, I have not written now for two years 
but three times, which pains them more than a little. Fifth, my 
writing to my rev. imde, which Beverend Mother would never have 
known only I acknowledged it to her myself in my private manifesta- 
tions of conscience, and which your lordship will see by our rule she 
had no right to make use of as she has done. She first made me put 
it on paper for her^ and sign my name to it, and told two of the com- 
munity and others. On the 27th of July Beverend Mother dictated a 
note for me to send my rev. unde, begging of him to get me into his 
convent. She told me your lordship left all to her to settle, and out of 
Hull I should go. She also said your lordship asked her to write to 
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Baggot Street to try to get ih^m to take me back, as if anyone would 
take a sister who she told them wrote clandestinely to my ande. She does 
not know, nor do I wish she should, I had the permission of my former 
confessor to do so. One note I wrote your lordship I trust will see, 
as tho Keverend Mother has it ; the other was a few lines just to let 
my nnde know the sister here found a note I had to send him. I 
feel I did wrong in writing, but I have tried my best to atone for it 
eyer since. When I explain all to your lordship I think you will 
forgive me. During the retreat I begged most humbly, promising to 
undergo any penance, either your lordship or she wished, only let it be 
settled. I could never tell you all; I fretted both night and day, 
until I felt my mind injured for want of sleep. After I got a letter 
fironi my uncle, who considered it would ruin my character and hap- 
piness for life to go to his convent, Eeverend Mother told me that it 
was in his lordship's hand, who was quite ready to dispense me with 
my TOWS, and if I remained here it would be most miserable for me, 
as she was determined to punish me. I should first give up all I had, 
wear the cast-off clothes of the community, never again look on 
myself as a choir sister, but as the drudge of all, to which I perfectly 
agreed, if your lordship thought proper. Then she said she had only 
to call the chapter, and that no bishop or any one could go against 
it ; that she should send me home to my parents. I said I should go 
to the workhouse before I could to my dear father and mother. My 
lord, I only repent now I did not make the use our good God intended 
of all my [word omitted] here. Were I to commence again, I shall 
do better in future. Forgive me, my lord, for trespassing on your 
predous time. If I were only fortunate enough to see your lordship, 
I could explain all, but can never do so in writing. I trust your 
lorddiip will forgive this imtidy, unconnected letter. If you knew 
how I have tried to write now and then, as I am scarcely allowed five 
minutes alone, I felt I was bound to make an attempt, though I 
begged of my imde and Mr. Cullamore to ask you to excuse me until 
I could see your lordship. Will it be too great a favour to beg your 
lordship will let me know, through the Bev. Mr. Cullamore, if you 
wish me to write again, and what your lordship requires ? I feel I 
have not said half what I would wish, but I know not when I can 
write again. I shall do my best to answer any questions your lord- 
ship wishes to put if I only knew. My dear lord, in your great 
charity I feel you will not attribute this imtidy letter, full of mistakes, 
to any want of respect on my part, but to the real cause, want of time. 
No one ever saw it. 

** I am, my dear lord, ever your lordship's obedient and humble 
duld in Jesus Christ, 

*« Sr. M, Scholastics Saukin. 
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'< If I erer haye the pleasure of seeing ymxr lordahip, I A$Sl explam 
all to jon, with God's bolp. I feel mnoli happier since my unole saw 
your lor<Uiip/' 

The LoBD Ohibf Justice, alter this letter wmntewi, obssrv«d that 
there were some misspellings in it. 

The SoLioiTos^BVEnAii.-— Only one or two, I think, my Lord. 
Not more than haye occurred in Giril Service ezaminations4 (A laugL) 

The LoBD Ohixf Jt7STioE.*-**Not more, perhaps, than may he 
ascribed to the hurry of writing. 

The SoLiciTOB^QsNxxAL. — ^My Lord, I haye never fleen thai-letter 
till this moment. 

The jury asked to look at it. 

The LoBD Ghisf JirsTioB said he thought it wmdd iiiterru^ the 
examination, and the. inspection of it had better be deferred. 

The Bishop's examination was continued.^--J ' neyer : showed that 
letter to anyone imtil May, 1865/. In consequence of that letter I 
resolyed to hold, a yieitation at the cenyent, and heM. itonaNMiember, 
1862. It had no special object. The object at a yisiitation; is to 
knew whether the rules are obseryed and whether there aroiany'oem- 
plaintSy and eyery sister is seen by herself. The ceaduflBonrl came to 
was, that I had heard nothing which could au^borize.me.io take any 
further steps* As far as the general obseiwttnoe. of the rules went I 
was satisfied. I was satisfied on all points except the- one I wanted 
to know* most about, which was the question aato Sister Soiio- 
lastica (the plaintiff.) I was unable to come to. any 'conelusion about 
her. I hoped things might mend. In 1868 I was • occupied ivvith 
other diocesan matters. In July^ 1864^ I remember the queition 
about Father Saurin seeing his sister. (The Bishop!s aipte to tke 
Superior about it has already been printed. Hd gaye a rebuke to the 
Superior for not allowing the brother to see his sister freely). la 
April, 1865, I had the letter of the Superior (whidi has .been- abea^ 
printed) ofElsring her resignation on account of ttheconduet of Sitter 
Scholastica. After this I went to Ireland and hoped to see Father 
Mathews to arrange for her remoyal, but I was not able to atland to 
the matter, being tmwelL On the 8ih August, 1865, 1 wrote to the 
Superior to allow the Bey. Father Saurin to see his sister, and on -the 
same day I receiyed letters from aU the sisters for Ihe remoyal of 
Sister Scholastica. (They haye all been read and, most of them 
printed). On the 9th of August I wrote to Mrs. Star, the Superior, 
and on the 15th of August I receured fitomr her^«letter,'in whidi 
she says : — ' 

** I think the thefts and otiher breaches of yows can be proyed,'and 
I haye directed the sisters to make notes of their indiyidual ex* 
periences.'' 
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Go tke 20A of August I . r^oeiTed the ao-callad notes of the ostars. 
(Tbe statements which have been read). On the 21st of Augiist I 
'wrote the letter to the Jesuit Father, sajing ; — 

*' It has beoome neoeasai^^to require her removaL. from, the ooni* 
Tent, and* imder the impression that no ^>ther conununily would : re* 
ceive har, I have obtained a commntation: of her vow«." 
I considered the matter> belbie I wrote that letterv gravely. The residt 
upom mj mind &om reading those statements was, that if I could 
quietly arrange with her &iends for her remoral, I could consoientioualy 
do so. But that if not* the peace of the community required that I 
should try ta effect her removal On the 14th of September I had a 
letter &am Father Saurin. This letter had not be&re been produced, 
and was now read. It was short and ran thus : — 

*' I ^ve.wiEitten to your lordship in the hope thi^ I j may see my 
poor sister, irom whom J have not heard for many years, and I «am 
anxious to see her. I am assured she will have your lordship's pro- 
tection against any uncharitable treatment, I <$annot tell how deeply 
my religious brethren in France symp^thiee with, me in hearing of her 
case." 

I had a letter from Mrs. Star, in which she stated the result of her 
interview with the Jesuit Father; he questioned the validity of the 
dispensation wiUiout an application ta the Holy See« He quietly bnt 
steadily refixsed to take his sister away. At this time I had made up my 
mind that, for the good of the community Sister Scholastica ought to 
go. On the 17th of September I .received this letter &om Father 
Saurin :— »* 

" Springfield, 15th;September, 1865. 

*'My dear Lord, — 1 waited two days -at Hull, and received your 
letter. Mrs. Star, assured me the causes for which you absolved my 
darling lister were graye faults, agskinst vows and rules^ as of course 
they should be. Of course, also, they were known to you, and fix)m 
you I was to learn, them ; but in the uncertainty as to whether I should 
see you, I sawmyppor^jirling this morning,, and interrogated her 
under the secrecy of my priestly character, when she revealed to me a 
mystery thajfe exceeded all, the bociors I ever heard or knew. Her 
story is equal to anything;! saw in the ' Lives of the Saints,- and the 
h(Hvors of which she haabeeoi iQfMle the victim far surpass anything 
that has entered the minds of the most fematical enemies of the convents. 
'Under one operation, which iwas repeated four times, I besitated for 
a moment,' said she, ' when Christ, as it were, appeared to me bound 
and stript at the pillar. I raised my ejoi^ to heaven, and the Reve- 
rend Mother siad,. *' See how Jier eyes tiuai.* I .thought my body was 
falling to pieces, and I cried aloud, * Yes, pay Lord, l.will make the 
sacrifice/ When telling me this, .my lord, I saw she was falling 
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against me, and you may gueas wliat was my straggle and pain to 
seemnnmoYod. Her orimesare those of 0hri8t,my lord^by whom she 
is ever physically sustained. She is starred and naked, for even her 
covering by night and day is gone; she has been watched lest she 
should eat the bread of the poor children^ and, tiiough starved, she 
made up her mind to die ra^er than taste a morsel of it. She has 
been dexterously kept firom any interview with your lordship, and she 
knows she is dyinga victim. For, of course, she would rather die ten 
thousand times than leave the convent, or commit one single sin. She 
has been kept in absolute silence, my lord, and no one allowed to speak 
to her during these two years, her greatest dread being lest she might 
lose her reason under these horrors. The train is going, my lord, and 
you will pardon this scroll. Mrs. Star has two solid reasons to try 
and keep poor darling sister out of Baggot Street, and she scrupled 
not to murder her, soul and body, to gain that end. 

** Adieu, my lord, and protect my poor darling Saint. 

•* Ever to you, Matthew Sattbik." 

Wlien I read that letter I don't know what idea occurred to my mind; 
it seemed so absurd. I don't know that the idea of scourging occurred 
to my mind. I never saw Father Saurin. On the 17th of September 
I wrote the letter — ^^ matters are all tending towards a Commission," 
and I had framed that opinion in consequence of his refusing to take 
away his sister and disputing the validity of the dispensation^ and 
also partly on account of that letter. At that time I received a letter 
from Mrs. Star (in which she said the Jesuit Father had spoken to 
her of his unde, the Bev. Mr. Mathews, as a very wicked man, &c.). 
On the 19th I had' a letter from Mrs. Star, in which she said :— 

** The Commission will be painfrd to us, but the facts will stand. 
Everything written there as positive testimony can be verified. I was 
most particular in not allowing them to state anything as positive of 
which they were not certain." 

The Solicitob-Genesai. (to whom the original of this letter had 
been handed) here said, — There is a good deal more in it I should 
like to have read. 

On the 20th of September (the Bishop continued) I wrote to the 
Bev. Mr. Mathews (requiring the removal of his niece, the plaintifi^) 
and I had his reply (which has already been printed). In October Mr. 
Mathews called upon me and I let him know the whole of the accusa- 
tions against his niece, reading for that purpose the statements sent 
to me (with one exception, in which the name of a third party was 
mentioned). In those statements the passages relating to familiarity 
with a priest conveyed nothing more to me than mere forwardness of 
manner. As far I remember, he made no remark until I read them 
through. He then said, '^It's a got up conspiracy." I then 
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intimated that we would hare a Commission, and it was settled then 
that we should have one. He asked me that he might bring one of 
two Irish priests whom he mentioned, Dr. O'Hanlon being . one of 
them, and I at once assented. I was astonished to find that he asked, 
for Mr. Trappes, an English priest at Hull; but I assented. He was^ 
however, at the last moment prevented from acting by the marriage 
of a niece. Mrs. Star had asked me to appoint Father Porter on the 
Commission, and I did so. In consequence of that I thought it fair 
to Miss Saurin that she should have another friend on the commission 
He suggested that Mr. Cullamore should not be on the Commission, 
as he waa the convent confessor ; but I had not suggested him, I, 
believe. I don't remember that Fathw Porter's name was mentioned-i 
I don't think it is correct that (as Father Mathews had stated) he 
objected to Fath^ Porter. To the best of my recollection he did not;. 
nor do I remember tiiat the name waa not mentioned. It is not 
correct that (as Father Mathews had stated) he asked how the 
evidence was to be taken, and that I said the witnesses were to be 
examined on oath, and were to be cross-examined. I don't brieve 
that the subject was even mentioned ; I don't remember a word of it. 
To the best of my belief nothing else passed, except that the name of 
the Vicar-General was mentioned. Afterwards, on the 3rd of 
November, I wrote to Mr. Mathews that I assented to Dr. O'Hanlon, 
and had also appointed Father Porter, and required a pledge to 
remove his niece if the charges were proved, and that, '< if not, and if 
she were proved to be wholly innocent, and, as a consequence, that 
she was a victim of a conspiracy, it would be for him to consider 
whether he would venture to leave her in such hands." To this Mr. 
Mathews replied, assenting, on the imderstanding that the inquiiy 
should be fair and impartial. He never objected to the appointment 
of Father Porter after that, nor (that I can remember) at any time. 
K he had objected I should have had no difficulty in appointing some 
one else. I wrote to Miss Saurin on the 1st of January :^— 

*' Dear Sister Scholastica, — I wish you to know that I have thought 
your case of sufficient im|>ortance to have a commission. Your unde 
will be present, and one of the commissioners will be a Iriei^d of his." 

And I wrote to Father Mathews, fixing the commission for the 
loth of January, and naming Canon Walker, Canon Chad wick, 
Fatiier Porter, S. J., and Father Pinet. I sent to Canon Walker, as 
president, a " letter of instructions " : — 

*< It is in no sense a judicial proceeding, but only has for its object 
the discovery of truth, so far as to enable you and your fellow- 
commissioners to form their view of the merits of the case. Nothing . 
is to be permitted which may expose any of you to the danger of an 
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utioa tar Ubd or oihenriaa. And 70a w3l o bim r o striei-AlenM'aa to 
whatpaaaes. 

''P.S. Pleaae fonmrd tha eneloaad Mtan to the othar oommia* 
sbiimra. Yoa will get Fathar Porter'a addseaa ftom-the Motiiiar 
Superior." 

The Biahop went on to aay that the order of proeaading waa alaa 
aent to ihe commifldonera. It waa aa fdiowa :-«« 

*' Order of prooedure on the Comaaaaion, 

'^The president having handed hia oommiaaion to the eecBatory , 
who will read and file it, the fbUowing order of prooadnre* wfll be 
obaerved: — 

*' 1. The eeeretaij will read the oaae^ withita hiatorj and evidenoa, 
aa aent for inyeetigation ; snoh exphmatimn aa may be needed* and 
audi aa hia previona atod j of the caae may enable him to g^ve, may 
be aaked of him by the preaident^ or by the other oommiaaiQiiesi^. 
through the preaident. 

'' 2. The aoooaed ahall then be called^ and the charges that have 
been made ahall be sererally read to het. She may reply to eadi of 
themin detail in aay way lliat beat suits her. No c(»nment will be 
made in her presence. She wiU then retire. 

^' 3. The comisaionera will now. confer together, and if it be found 
that four-fifths of their number are of opinion ,that the chlffges have 
been proved, then each commisaion'will give hia opnion in writing 
briefly, and the reaaon on which it as baaed. 

«' 4. The opiniona of the commiaatonera having been read over and 
again considered, the acta of the commiaaion, draw up by the aecretary^ 
are aigned by the preudent, and, wiih the. opiniona of the commia- 
sioners, are forwaxded to. the Bi^op. 

<< 5. I^ eithw fit>m defect in the evidenoe or in the number of 
votes, further investigation be deemed fitting or neoeaaaxy, then sodli 
witoessea shall be called aa the commissioners think fit to summon, 
and the accused shall be consulted aa to those whom she. majr 
wish for. • 

''6i Let the witnesses for the charges be examined separataJ^^ in 
the absence of the accused, by the president, or by the other commit 
sioners, through the president. 

''N.B. — 1. This examination must be very Accurate, but not on 
oath, though the witnesses^ if not unwilling to do ao, duxuld aaaert 
that on fitting occasion they would be prepared to confirm their testi- 
mony on oath. 

^ N.B. — 2. This testimony maybe repeated afterwards in the pre- 
sence of the accused, provided that it be deemed prudent to do sq» 
and the witnesses' consent; the accused may thai, through the preai- 
dent, interrogate the witness. 
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sidQ of the aoQuaed. 

** 8. The commissioneTS will here confer together,, as in No. 3. 

"(Bwhop'sSeaL)" 
The Bifihop, this having ]been . retd, weni on to state, — ^The •secretary 
had made an analysis of the case. I gather from the letters of the 
Baver^nd Motbw that Father Porter teew.senething of the case, but 
I ^ew nothing of that at the time. I did not attend the commission* 
Iicould not do so. On the IS^th of Janitaiy» 1866, I. received the 
r^^rt of the commission* and on the 13th I wrote to Mr. Mathews, 
— '^ I claim the removal of your niece. Had all gone in favour I 
should have reocmunended that course^ But*. as/th6 most important 
points have been proved againat her^ Ixequice.her r^aftavaL I regret 
that I have no choice but to perform a ptinfiil .dai;y." Her removal 
did not neeessadly involve her 4isp^osation £xHn h» tows. In read- 
ing the evidence and coming .to mj conclusion. I acted on the best of 
my judgment, and was conscious of nO bias. 

(^oss-exavunedby the Soi«iczTOB-,Gsir«BAi..-i-Iir^her imderstand, 
Bishop, that a person might be removed from the conmiunity for what 
I may call ''incompatibility o£ temper'' without any grave moral 
cu^pabili^ ?-wYes« 

lu such a case it might be that where there were two sides'to the 
quarrel those who were in the wrong might be more numerous than 
those who wore in/ithe right ?—*YeSy it might d:>e/so. 

In such a case should you consider it right that she should be re- 
n^vedP**Not that she should be forced out, 

I mean .by such proceedings as, these 2-*>-»The removal might be 
desirable. 

Ypu rmight* as I understand, think that she waa in the right, and 
yet that, the interests of the communil^ might require her removal ?-*- 
That would.be a case lor removal to an<^<her convent. 

That would requ^re its^taseat ?— ^Yesi 

And suppose it could not be obtained P-**Then we. should have to 
leovether where she wm* 

At the ri^ of the interest of .the community P-<^ At semo risk^iio 
doubt. 

New,, you say yoU'Conndet you are the absolute judge of -tha cause 
of removal ?— Yes. , 

May I ask where you get that ; from any work on episcopal autho- 
rity to which you can refer>me ?— »Not that I know of. 

It is. your construction of the term '' Sapedor^'' for beyend that 
there is nothing in the rules about it ?— *It is my view of what is in- 
volved in the authority of Superior. 

The LoBD Chief Jusiics. — It operates both waj% for I take it 
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they oould not ttun her out without the Bishop's assent; otherwise I 
am not aware of anj law to prevent their taming her out if she was 
obnoxious to them. 

The SoLiciTOB-G-EKSBAL. — ^With submission, there might be a 
contract between them, and they could not, in violation of that, turn 
her out from mere caprice. 

The LoBD Chief Jxtstics. — She might have some remedy, though 
not this particular remedy. What I am saying, however, is that the 
power of the Bishop as Superior is protective of the particular sister 
as weU as of the commimity, for tiiey could not turn her out without 
his assent. 

The Solicitob-Gbnsbal. — ^No doubt that is so, and tiie proof of 
it is this, that they tried to turn her out in 1862, and he would not 
let them do so. j(To the witness). As I understand, you stated that 
her diBuussal under such circumstances would render her removal to 
another convent impossible t — ^Not necessarily, if on the ground of 
incompatibility. 

She could be removed, however, without a dispensation from Bome ? 
—Yes. 

Then, what was the object of dispensing her firom her vows ? — ^It 
would be in her favour — ^to allow her greater freedom when she left. 

But you knew she was clinging with her whole soul to her vows? 
— She said so. 

<' She said so ! " You mean you did not think she was sincere P — 
I had my doubts about it. 

Then it comes to this, that you resolved to dispense her frx>ni her 
vows against her will because you thought her insincere P-^-I said 
nothing as to the dispensation ; it is outside this case. 

But what was the use of dispensing her from her vows if you could 
obtain protectian for the community without it, and she protested 
against it and said she did not want itt — It was in her favour. 

You did it in effect because you thought her insincere t — ^That was 
not in my mind at the time. 

You had no power to dispense her fully from her vows without 
authority from Bome ?— That is outside the present question. 

You decline to answer ? — I do. 

The LoBD Chief Justice. — ^But you have already told us that 
only the Pope oould dispense with the vows of chastity? — Yes, 
my Lord. 

The SoLiciTOB-Q-ENEBAi. — ^WoU, will you so fax indulge me as to 
tell me whether you could dispense with the vow of chastity, or 
whether the Pope alone oould do it? — Or I, with his authority. 

And for that reason you communicated with Bome ? — ^Yes. 

When?— In June, 1866. 
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Had you^ then, made up your nund at that time? — ^I had made up 
mj mind of the probably necessity — the probable need— of a dis- 
pensation. 

Yon would hardly have applied to Bome f<Mr a power you did not 
possess unless you had a strong belief that you were likely to require 
itt — Certainly. 

Do you remember on the comslusion of the visitation of 1862 having 
some communication with Father Mathews? — ^No. 

A letter from Father Mathews was here read, in which he begged 
his lordship not to make an outcast of his niece at the caprice 
of a woman of questionable prudence. 

The Bishop was then pressed as to whether he had not administered 
a grave rebuke to Mrs. Star and Mrs. Kennedy for refusing Miss 
Saurin's brother access to her, and he said he could not recollect. He 
was then reminded of a letter of "i/Lra, Star's in which she makes some 
reference to it, and he said he had no particular remembrance of it. 
P^ressed stUl farther, he admitted that Mrs. Star had cried on that 
occasion. 

The Bishop vrna then. pressed as to whether between the time when 
Mrs. Star threatened to resign on account of Miss Saurin and the Com- 
mission, he had been at the convent, or had seen Mrs. Star, and he said 
he really could not remember. 

Pray when there is an application to Bome for a dispensation, is 
the matter gone into, or is the faculty granted as a matter of course ? 
—It is granted, leaving the Bishop to act upon it or not aa he may 
think proper. 

You thought it probable that you might have to use it ? — ^Yes, but 
I was not bound to do so. 

What was the use of the Commission t — ^To afford the accused a flEor 
opportunity of explanation or defence, to instruct her fiiends aa to the 
grounds of her removal, and to enable me to form my own judgment 
with greater certainly. 

You had the faculty before the Commission issued?— -Yes. 

For the purpose of acting on the faculty p — ^If in my judgment I 
thought it right. 

Did you contemplate examination and cross-examination of the wit- 
nesses ? — ^It is explained in the order of proceeding. . 

The Solicitok-Gekebal read therefrom as above, and then pro- 
ceeded. The witnesses were only to be called if the Commissioners 
were not satisfied without p — Yes. 

No amount of desire on her part to see her aocnseito and hear their 
statements from their own months woidd suffice to obtain their attend- 
Qjuce^ — No ; they were not on their triaL 

Suppose they chose to be satisfied with merely reading their written 
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' •tatomeixts behind her hmk, it would be eaoagbF-^Yefl ; oonaidering 
their ntunber, ^eredlbiHty, and respeetability. 

You were satisfied with that ? — I had been before. 

And you thought that it was not peestUe that 4ihej'toaldhaTe tom- 
bined without b^ng sight ?^— Hardly so. 

Then you scarcely contemplated ike possibility of their attendance 
being required?*—! did not think of it,' but Iprovided fbr it, if pru- 
dent and necessary. 

Thht is if the Proaictont deemed it '^'pfudent," aUd if <' the mtnesses 
oon«entedr'«-Yes. 

What did you mean by '* prudent f'**^I d<Hi't remember. 

Did you think it likely they would not oonsoit t-^I don't know. 

You had tolerably made up your mind to use your fiumlty ?— ^I 
thought it probable I should have to do so. 

Then where was the harm of telling her of the Oommission ? — I had 
not made up my ndnd. 

You surely will hardly say that. Would there hare been any Com- 
mission but for Father Mathews ? — ^No, there would not. 

But she would have been dismissed ?*-*Ye8. I should have dismissed 
her if her friends had not removed her. 

You had made up your mind ? — Previously to the Commission ; but 
I then fell back on the Commission. I desired tiie aid of the Commis- 
sion to enable me to form a final judgment. 

Then why should you not tell her of it?— *I doa*t know. 

You recognised the reason for not placing Father CuUamore on ^e 
Commission ; that he was the confessor of the convent ?— ^Yes. 

Did not l&e same reason apjdy to Father Porter ? — ^Yes ; but not in 
the same sense ; he was only the confessor during a retreat, but Mr. 
CuUamore was their constant confessor. 

Were you aware that Mrs. Star had been to Liverpool to see Father 
Porter ? — No ; I heard of it for the first time in court. 

You told her to write to him ? — ^Yes. (That was understood to mean 
only to tell him of the time fixed for the Commission.) 

Pray, did you imderstand that he was to be on the Commission as a 
kind of advocate of the convent ? — Oh, no ; only that he was to be there 
as their friend, and for that reatson I put on Dr. 0'Hanlon«»a Mend 
of Miss Saurin. 

That is- as an acquaintance of Father Mathews t It has not appeared 
that he was*£riead of hers. You meanas on aoquaintanoe of his ?>'^ 
Yes. 

Can you undertake to say positively that Mr. Mathews did noiobject 
to Father Porter ?*— No ; I can only say I do not remember. 

You read the statements to her ? — ^Yes, as I have stated. 

Did you read the passage about the medal ? ^Yes. 
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T<m tepemae of tliatf-— Yes. 

And then he said *' It if a conspiraqy ?"— Yes. 

Did yon consider ^ihatAeie were any grave moral oharges against 
her; — ^No. 

No serious orime P — ^No such thing erer enteored my head. 

The matter of the medal^ for instance, did not that strike you as 
serious P — Well, it has struck me that it might be an instance 
of kleptomania; that would account for a great many things. 

Well, but it appeared to you serious?— If she were in her fiill 
senses it was certednly singular. 

<< Singular ?''-^Yes, I should think so. 

But wcus it not serious, and don't you think it would haye been 
better if you had in common candour told her of such a change P 
You see you wrote that she was charged with breaches of her vow of 
poverty ; would she have understood from that that she was charged 
with stealing from a dead body P — ^No. 
• But you blew it P—- I saw it in the depositions. 

Well, you knew it was a <^«rge against her P-^Itwaa not intended 
to read eJl the oha^^ but only those which boreupon the particular 
points. 

But, Bishop, it was a charge against herp — ^It was not in the sum- 
mary of charges against her. 

But, let me understand, either the charge was true or not P— ^Did 
you believe it ?— Yes, and I accounted fbr it by kleptomania. I 
thought her not quite right in her mind. 

Well, but if she was not quite right in her mind was it fair to 
treat them as breaches (^ her vow of poverty P— It was a charitable 
explanation of mine. 

She was either responsible or not. Did you think she was not P — 
I hope 80. 

Did you make an inquiry to see if she was so p-^No. 

But if you meant to treat these things as grounds of removal, 
would it not have been fait to inquire whc^er shQ was responsible P — 
It never occurred to me. 

Then she was to stdfer whether she was responsible* or not ?— Not 
necessarily suffer. 

She thought it suffedng ?-^The Bishop was understood to assent.) 

Now tell me. Bishop, really and seriously, do you mean to say that 
you contemj^ated the possibility of her Iretuming to the world P — 
(The Bishop made a gesture of assent.) 

Well, now, one quefir^on more. We applied to you for copies of 
the documents : you ref^is^ them to us, • but si^plied them to the 
other side P — ^Yes. 
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Do you think that was fair to ua P— >Ye8 ; I aeted undar the advice 
of their counseL 

Of their ooonsel P But was thatfiair to ua to act upon fliieir advice? 
(Much laughter.) 

Mr. Mellish briefly re-examined die Bishop,, and elicited that he 
oould not really recollect the facts upon the points on which he had 
been pressed by the Solicitor-GeneraL 

The LoBB Chief Jxtstice desired to ask a question. Is corres- 
pondence without the knowledge of liie Superior an offence ? — ^Yes, it 
is a grave offence against the rules. 

But letters are allowed to be sent to the Bishop P Yes. 

Now as to the visitation, was it a judicial proceeding P — No. 

Is it necessary that every important charge should be brought for- 
ward? I thought that the charges came out on that occasion P Part 
of them did. 

The Bishop's Secretary, the Eev. Mr. Goldie, was called and exa- 
mined by Mr. Hawkins. He produced the following document ; the 
anal3rsis he had drawn up of the case for the Commissioners : — 

The Commissioners are convened upon the case of Sister Scholastica. 
The Bishop does not recollect the first occasion on which he first heard 
complaints of her, but it must have been sometime previous to the 
27th of November, 1862, for on that day he began a visitation with a 
determination to discover information upon the true state of the case. 
He left nothing undone to arrive at a conclusion, but utterly failed to 
satisfy himself. The next step waa to send a priest to give spiritual 
exerdses ; and to him he explained his doubts and difficulties as to 
the question, and begged him to give it his serious attention. The 
only result was his strong testimony to the farvojor of the community 
as- a body. In the meantime he provided that there should be free 
communication with him by letter, but he continued as much in the 
dark as bef(»re, and unable to come to a satisfactory decision. He 
took no step until the letter of the Moth^ Superior in April, 1865, in 
which she tendered her resignation. He discovered that the main 
reason was her sense of responsibility as to Sister Scholastica. He re- 
fiiaed to accept her resignation, but he now felt bound to make another 
vigorous effort to arrive at the merits of the case* lie received a 
series of deposition! so circumstantial, so unanimous, and so grave in 
. their character as to leave no doubt on his mind that the peace and 
well being of the community were imperilled, and he therefore deter- 
mined to require her removal by her friends. Having reason to be- 
lieve that there would be an objection to her reception into any other 
oommunity, he considered it prudent to obtain a faculty for her dis- 
pensation from her vows. This was placed in the hands of her bro- 
ther. Father Saurin, but he refused to remove his sister, and returned 
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the pBipesBj and in his letter he raieeda wholly new iesue, which now 
made this Comnussion necessary. He made counter-charges against 
the community, spoke of his sister as a suffering saint, and laid daim 
on her behalf to the consolation of a heavenly vision. 

This document having been read the witness was examined as to 
what passed before the Commission. He said that he as secretary 
had read the summary of the case, &c., Father Mathews objected at 
the outset that his niece had not had sufficient time to prepare for her 
defence; but the Commissioners could not enter into that. The 
witness left the room to see the Mother Superior (the inquiry being 
held at the convent, so that the sisters were all at hand) to obtain the 
attendance of Sister Scholastica, who was received by the president 
kindly, and told to answer freely and without restraint. Witness then 
read the summary of charges, and she made her answer on each head. 
He read the statements of the sisters ; not all of them, but such parts 
as appeared necessary. With reference to her answers, the witness 
said he did not remember auy request to read other portions which 
was not complied with. He took notes of the efifoct of her answers, 
and he produced them. She was aided, he said by Father Mathews 
in this way — ^that she would make statements not easily reconcilable, 
and Father Mathews came to the rescue, and put her confused 
answers into intelligible form. She had full opportunity of answering. 
She was not checked at all, but incidently she made some counter 
charges against the sisters. I think she was not stopped on those 
occasions. Father Mathews spoke freely and frequently. He com- 
plained that letters favourable to his niece were not produced. 
Witness could only say that he had not got them. Father Mathews 
said also that his niece had been hardly treated, kept upon bad food 
and with insufficient clothing, and kept in silence for three years. 
Witness took notes of these points. The inquiry lasted two days. At 
the dose, Dr. O'Hanlon gave his opinion first. He said ^' I suppose we 
are all agreed P" The President said " Which way ?*' Dr. O'Hanlon 
said ^^ That the charges are proved." The Commissioners were all of 
that opinion. 

A discussion then arose as to the counter-charges, and it was re- 
solved that Father Mathews should be allowed to put questions to her 
upon them, which he accordingly did and witness took notes thereon, 
and on further questions put by the Commissioners in order to elicit 
further information. She then reduced her statement of silence from 
three years to a year and ahalf. She made a statement as to what is 
called the stripping, and I ihink that she confined that to two occasions 
only. She also spoke as to her relatives not being admitted to see her 
at the convent. She never mentioned her having been required to 
disclose her confessions, except that she said the Superior had, upon 

P 
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takmg ker taUeto iR>m hm, imtkled itpoa reading ike mftttom of oon- 
fefisicA. Ske spoke of the eetiaiigement oi tke Bererend Mother, and 
tfloribed it to the diacoiwfy of tiie lettois (iL^. ihe letters to oUain her 
removal). The maia exenee whioh ran through the whd« of her 
axxsw^rs iraa that there had beea ma settled roles at £r^ and that as 
all was in oonfosioii it was ea^r to go away, and tiiat she had been put 
under special aad ezo^tiimal reasons, which ap|diad only to henelf, 
She said ske kad three tines as much work as any other sister. She 
waa not dtecked in these statanents. Th* Commissioners then con- 
ferred together on. these eounter-ckarges. It was diflfOBSsed whether 
the other sisters should be summoned to giye explanationfl; 
but the coadusMn anived at waa that the instmctions did mot allow 
of it. 

The LoBD Cmmmw Justiob.-*^^ ^hb Commissicmers oould not enter 
into the counter-dnai^pes. — ^No. This did not alter their opinions that 
the charges were pcoved, and they still adhered to it. Each Oommis- 
sioner wrote his opinion. 

Was there any applicsftion on the part of Father Mathews or his 
niece to have witnesses called and examined ? 

Witneaa.^ — I iom% remember any. 

The witness's notes of tke answers made by the plaintiff to the 
heads of okai^pes were here read : — 

'' 1. Disregard of rules. Answer.-^Not as a habit. 2. Gom- 
plaiats of Superiors.— Don't remember erer having done so. 3. 
Reading letters and talking with lay sisters. — ^Neyer rememb^ it. 4. 
Talking with lay sisters on improper subjects. — ^Not on improper 
subjects ; not before charged with it, nor conscious of it, nor heard 
of it ; the most unfounded of all the charges. These charges hare all 
been collected since the afiEair of the letter. 5. Speaking as to court- 
Aip, &c. — NcTor remember speaking about courtship ; certainly 
never about young men. 6. Speaking to extems.— *Only within the 
last three years forbidden to speak to externa, and I had duties which 
rendered it neoessaiy. 7. Speaking with priests unnecessarily in the 
kitchen, in the school, &c. — Acknowledge it in the kitchen ; all of 
them did so; do notr^Enember the echoed. 8. Neglect of school 
duties, time spent in talking and laughing, &c. — Never laughed or 
talked in sdkool ; neirer curtailed the hours of school without autho- 
nty. 9. Hardship to ohildren.^-Instead of hardship was mare in* 
c^ed to be over indulgent, and was said to have spcali tl^m. 10 
Inflicting pain on ohildren.«-*Never did so. 11. Curtailing time for 
fl^iritual exercises.— -Had tibe charge of 19 boarders, pupil teaeh«». 
12. Olandestiiie correqKmdenoe (a) sent by child, (h) found under the 
pillow, (c) sent by another child, aoknowlec^ged and afterwards 
denied. — Admitted the intttrception of the first letter; admitted the 
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writing of two; md» acknowledgments of them. 13. Altering 
dock.-^It required alteration ; never altered it for my own purposes. 
14. I^)eaki]ig disrei^peetfiiktly of Superiors, taxing th^ with tyranny, 
and b^aviBg in a i^iolrat manner. — Ne^r fi^oke with deliberate 
diofe^pect. Did onee use tiie word '^eru^." Nerer remember to 
kave behsET^d violently. 15. Murmuring and taking notes of faults 
ef others. — ^Acknowledged taking noles on tabkts^ Eeverend Mother 
ivproached ker-^not oorrect» It was matter for eonfessor. Her own 
Mendsy when visitors, badly treated. 1 6. Faults against poverty ; 
0S&OBB in dvess ; unwillingness to part with it ; destruction of clothes ; 
keei^iig vrateheSy fte. — ^Never escessive in drees; never destroyed 
dotinng ; was allowed by the Superior at Baggot Street to keep the 
watch ; the other sistrara were allowed to do so. 1 7. Thefts from the 
oommunity, the bo<^ the boots, small quantities of clothing, &c. (no 
mention 6f the medal or the other things alleged to have been taken 
from the dead body). — ^No remark was ever made to me about remov- 
ing books ; never heard the book was missing. Put on pair of boots ; 
w6 were then allowed to borrow things until the new regulations ; I 
procured the sister's consent. 18. Thefts from the school children ; 
taking theb dinner. — ^Never took them to eat them, only to take care 
of them ; always returned them to the children.*' 
Such was the substance^ according to the witness's notes, of the 
summary of charges and the answers made. The witness then 
lead his notes of the statements made by Miss Saurin as to her ill- 
treatment, whieh were to the same general effect as those she has 
made in this action — that she had been badly fad and clothed ; that 
she had had to wear rags ; that she had been stripped to her chemise 
and searched, and that this had happened on a similar occasion before ; 
tiiat ^e sisters either would not speak to her or taunted her 
with her flamily, telling her that her father was only a horse- 
dealer, and that as to her sisters being in a Carmelite convent, 
why tihat six Carmelite nuns had become lunatic in one convent; 
that, in fact, she had been systematically ill-treated and insulted, and 
that the Superior told her that the longer she remained the more 
painfril her martyrdom would be. Such was the substance of the 
witness's evidence. 

He was cross-examined by the Solicitoh-Genebal whether Father • 
Porter, one of the commissioners, had not mcHre than once contra- 
dicted ihe plaintiff, and he admitted that he had rather warmly inti- 
niated more than once that what she said was not correct, but he 
denied that this could be considered contradicting her. Pressed as to 
whether Mr. Mathews had not asked that the sisters should be pro* 
duced to substantiate their statements, he said he had not, but ad- ^ 
mitted that he had made some complaint about it, and that the Motl^ef^^^ i 
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Superior had a message sent to her from the commissioiiers to furnish 
Bome dates, &o. 

The evidence of this witness was not oonduded till near 6, and 
Mr. Hellish, in answer to the Lobd Cbjef JtrsTicE, said the evi- 
dence for the defence was not yet over, and would take up Monday, 
or a great part of it. On the other hand, the SoLiciTOB-GEKESix 
stated that he had evidence to adduce in reply, and he proposed not 
only to recall the plaintiff, but also to adduce other testimony in con- 
tradiction of the case for the defence. 

The LoBB Chief- JtrsTicE said he feared the result would be that, 
as the speeches would take up some time, he should not be able to 
sum up until Thursday. The result was that, not only aU the other 
business here, but the business at Guildhall, was put a stop to, for his 
learned brothers had to go on circuit. However, it could not be 
helped. 

The Court waa then adjourned. 

SIXTEENTH DAY. 

The trial of this case proceeded and the examination of witnesses 
for the defence still continued. 

The Very Rev. Canon Walker, who had been president of the Com- 
mission of Inquiry upon the dismissal of the plaintiff was called and 
examined. Until he received the Bishop's letter, he said, he knew 
nothing of the matter. He confirmed the account given on Saturday 
by the Bishop's secretary as to the course and order of proceeding. He 
heard no objection to the presence of Father Porter. The plaintiff was in 
no other way stopped than might be necessary now and then to secure 
order; never for the purpose of embarrassment. He contradicted 
Father Mathew's statement that he had remonstrated about the viola- 
tion of his understanding with the Bishop that the witnesses should be 
produced and examined. Did not remember Father Mathews applying* 
for the production of any witness, or that he might be allowed to pro- 
duce any. Towards the end he might have complained of the harsh- 
ness upon his niece of not having the witnesses produced ; but of course 
that could not be entertained, because the only contingency in which 
the witnesses were to be called had not arisen — ^viz., the case of the 
Commissioners not being satisfied without calling them. He would 
not say that before the close of the proceedings Father Mathews had 
not complained of the harshness upon his niece of her not being allowed 
to call witnesses in her defence ; but he 616, not i^ply to him, as 
chairman, to do so. At the close of the inquiry the Commissioners 
deliberated, and considered the credibility of the statements and the 
Inanner in which the plaintiff had given her answers, and the Com- 
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misaionen were nnanimondj of opinion that the oha^^ were proved, 
but thought that perhaps there might be some extenuation, suppos- 
ing that her charges of cruelty and ill-treatment were substantiated. 
She was examined upon those charges quite suffidentlj for their 
satisfaction. 

Cross-examined bj the Solicitob-Q-ekbbal. — The plaintiff was 
often interrupted to call her to order. Father Porter, perhaps, was 
ui^nt and persistent in his interruptions at one part of the pro- 
ceedings, and perhaps a little warm ; but Dr. O'Hanlon was equally 
urgent, though more gentle in his manner. He did not contradict her. 

Did he not bring his own previous acquaintance with the case to 
bear against her ? — ^No ; and I was not aware that he was there as 
the friend of the convent. 

Oh, you did not know that then? He did not tell you that £EU3t ? 
—No. 

Suppose you had known that he was appointed at the instance of 
the Superior, and that she had been to see him beforehand ? — ^That 
would have made no difference, as Dr. O'Hanlon was there. 

Was any objection made to any part of her statements ? — ^The Bishop's 
secretaiy objected that her statements on the second day could not be 
received, as inadmissible in point of form ; but I thought they might 
be received. 

Oh, the Bishop's secretaiy actually objected, did he, to part of her 
statements being received as inadmissible in point of form ? — Yes. 

Well, now, you considered, you said, '' the credibility of the wit- 
nesses against the plaintiff?" — ^Yes, they were unimpeached, and the 
statements of eye-witnesses. 

And ten or twelve to one ? — ^Well, that operated, no doubt. 

That was the operation which went on in your mind p In £EU3t, 
taking one from 12^ there would remain 11 witnesses unanswered P — 
Well, it does look like a mathematical demonstration. (Much laughter.) 

In re-examination, the witness said the Oommissioners considered 
the whole case and Miss Saurin's statements, and his report to the 
Bishop was then produced and read : — 

'' I am of opinion the charges against Miss Saurin are abundantly 
proved, but that she made some important explanations, which, if true, 
may be justly deemed greatly to mitigate some portion of her offences. 
I found it impossible to resist the concurrent testimony of so many 
respectable deponents, nor coidd I place much conffdence in the hesi- 
tating, confused, and indecisive statements of the accused." 

The Rev. Fallier Porter, S.J., was next called and examined. He 
said, — ^I gave retreats at the convent at HuU in August, 1861, in 
December, 1861, and in August, 1862. After that until the occasion 
of the Commission in 1866 I never went to Hull, but I had an occa- 
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skmal ooR«q>ODdMioe with Mis. Star, and one or two letters tram 
Mrs. Kennedy. In December, 1 865, Mrs. Star came to see me at 
liyerpooL As to the conyersation on that occasion I learnt then in. 
fuller detail the coarse of events at the convent firom the time whesL 
I was last there, which I already knew in general The eSect of it 
was to fill up the series of eveida, with the outline of which I was 
already acquainted, as to Sister Scholastica. I never hoew Mrs. Star 
show any illwill towards Sister Scholastica. She always spoke calmly 
of her, r^p^tting her oonduct, wishing her removal ; bat I never saw 
any symptom of bitterness in her towards Sister Scdiolastica. When 
she wrote to me about it it was to state that the Bishop empowered 
her to ask me to sit upon the Commission, and that the commumty 
would be grateful to me if I consented. There was nothing in the 
letter as to the case or its nierits. When I saw Mrs. Star and Mrs. 
Kennedy at the convent the day before the Commission there was 
notiiing particular in l^e conversation. Th^ did not iastriKjt me in 
the case ; I had already, been made acquainted with it. I never 
heard of any objection to my sitting on the Commission. I was not 
even aware o£ the jbrm the inquiry would assume until a few minutes 
before the Commission sat. The plaintiff was never interrupted in 
in any way I should call embarrassing or troublesome. She qaoke at 
her ease throughout, and even at the worst charges betrayed no 
^notion. Questions were asked by Ae CommiseiQners, and die was 
assisted throughout by her unde, Pather Mathews, ydio eaked tiiat 
charges against the community should be taken in to account, and 
that he should be allowed to question his niece upon them. Btud was 
prevented from going into them then. When iAke retired, all ex- 
pressed tibiemselvvs satisfied ihat the dic^ges were sabstcmttally proved. 
Theai followed a discussiofn upon Father Mathew's request to go 
into tiie diarges against the community. I urged &at we hfti no 
power to do so^ as our instructions did not allow it, bat I was over- 
ruled, and the counter-charges were gOQe into. I remgember once 
interposing and sayaaig that suoh a thing was impossible, and could 
not occur in a religious house. I cannot remember what it was, but 
it was either thai she has been condemned to two or three years' silence, 
or that she was treated exceptionally in point of food for a lengtii 
of time, or that she was treated exceptionally in being made to wear old» 
tattered clothes. I may have interposed with some warmth, beoa«se 
I could not see how iheae charges could exonerate her. The dMzges 
against her were pilfering, untruth, and habitual disregard of 
rules. She had denied tlie pilfering in toto^ dw denied the untruth- 
fulness in tit toto^ and substantially denied the disregard of rules, It» 
therefore, seemed to me that no severity on the part of Mrs. Star or 
the others a&cted the charges of pilfering or untruthfulness. And I 
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may add that the imputation of a ocmspirapy «ii the part of 12 ladies 
emelly and unfairly to drire a sister from the convent was most odious. 
All my personal knowledge of those ladies satisfied me it was utteriy 
false. I may; add that the charge was absurd ; an active and a vsefiil 
sister in a community, especially of Sisters of Meroy, is too vahiable 
to be wantonly and wickedly tlu*own away. However, tiie counter- 
charges were gome into agabist the community. I never heard Mr. 
Mathews ask, that witnesses i^uld be produced. I have pro^Bssed 
moral theology, and the power of removal is a branch of Cancm Law 
and a part of moral theology, and I concur in the Bishop's (pinion as 
to his power of removal. He could remove and refuse to ditqpense the 
vows. The witness's report was then read :•— 

*' Having read tiie evideooe on the charges, and the answers Sister 
Schblastica has been willing to make, I am of opinicm that the greater 
and more important charges have been proved, but sobm of the minor 
(diarges were not supported by a sufficient number of witnesses. Con- 
sidering the number of the depositions, their deamese anddietinotness, 
the moderation of their tone, and their unanimity, they formed a body 
of irresistible evidence ; and the certainty inspired by ike deposition is 
confirmed by the absence of any depositions by Sistw Scholastica, and 
the hesitating and unsatis£aotory character of her verbal ezpUuia- 
tions." 

The witness was cross-examined by tiie Souoitob-GHut bbal. — ^It is 
laid down in Ferraris that the Bishop can remove a rdigious ; so in 
BoneXf *' De l^iscopo," Ac. 

Oan a religiovis be reoftoyed by the Bi^op P — ^Yee. 
Then, what did the Bishop mean by writing that he had deemed it 
necessary to obtain faculties from the Holy See P — ^That was probably 
to dispense her from her vow of -chastity. 

Can a religious be dispensed from her vows against her will P-'-C^ 
yes. 

She can be tamed into a secular agaiaajsit her will ?— Yes, These 
TOWS were not solemn, but i^mple. 

But the vow of chastity was reserved for the Holy See P — ^Yes. 
Tou had, you say, lettein from Mrs. Star P — Perhaps 20 altogether. 
They had not always reference to Sistw Scdiolastica, but some of ^em 
had ; perhaps four of them. I saw Mrs. Star and Mrs. Kennedy for 
an hour and a half the day before the Oommissicm, and we, no doubt, 
conversed upon the subject. I already knew the outline, which was 
filled in afterwards, in December. 

The SoLiciTOB-Q-ENERAx.— Well (fc^owing your metaphor), as you 
had first the " outline," and then it was " filled in" in December, I 
presume that the last colours were laid on at this interview — The pic- 
ture was not altered. 
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Not the last touohes put to it ? — ^No. 

Well, you were, as the Scotch say, '^ precognosced" upon the 
matter P — ^Not farther than I have mentioned. 

She was not interrupted P — Not at all unfairly or improperly. 

She was, you say, " unmoved P" — ^Yes. 

She showed no emotion ? — ^No. 

That you really mean P — ^Yes ; it was painful to see how unmoved 
she was at these painful and odious charges. 

The charge as to the priest was not read P — ^I do not recollet it. 

Don't you know that it was not? — ^No, I really don't remember. 

You objected to counter-charges ? — ^Yes. 

Even as matter of explanation P — ^No ; I have already shown that 
they could not be relevant. If she had said in answer to the charge 
of pilfering food that she had pilfered it because she was starved, it 
would have been relevant ; but she denied it. 

That is an answer as to that ; but as to the other charges? — Some 
of them, mere breaches of the vows of poverty, were passed over as 
trivial or not sufficiently proved ; but there were others which would 
be breaches of the Divine command not to steal. 

Might not the counter-charges have been material as giving colour 
and character to the whole case ? — Not as to the charges we went upon. 

What did you go upon! — ^To my mind, the best substantiated 
charge was that of untrutiifulness and deceit. 

Would not the moral character or quality of it a good deal depend 
upon the circumstances and the manner in which she was being 
treated P — It might be so as to particular instances, but there was a 
general charge. 

Well, but if the charge was a general charge, how could she answer 
except by a general denial ? — ^But it was supported by such a body of 
testimony that I could not resist it — the statements of ten or twelve 
ladies of high character, devoting their lives to the service of God, 
charging her with habitual untruthfulness and hypocrisy. 

Then, the proof was their assertions ? — ^Yes ; the statements of so 
many ladies of such high character. 

But was it not eminently the case in which it was most material to 
sift such general charges and see what they really came to ? — She said 
she had never uttered a single imtruth. 

But would not a great deal depend upon the instances ? — ^Not if 
one could rely on the testimcmy as to the general character. 

You say your personal knowledge of the ladies satisfied you that 
the charges were false ? — ^The charge of conspiracy. 

You assume an overwhelming probability that they were in the 
right? — ^Yes. There would be sure to be some to complain of 
injustice. 
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Have you known instances of hardship and injustice to Sisters of 
Mercy ? — ^Yes ; not this community, but others. 

Have ihey complained ? — ^Yes. 

And has there been redress ? — Yes. I have known of an instance of a 
Superior, through prejudice, taking a part against a particular sister, 
and rendering her unhappy. The sister applied to the Bishop ; there 
was an inquiry, and she was removed into another oonyent. 

Are such cases frequent ? — Not within my own knowledge. 

Great care is taken to ascertain the fitness of a person for conventual 
life before she is professed? — Certainly. 

And she could leave before then without any stigma P — ^Yes. 

But the expulsion of a nun under such circumstances as these would 
involve a grave stigma P — Upon charges such as these, pilfering and 
thieving, no doubt it would be a very grave stigma. 

You heard the Bishop's e:q>lanation, that it might be kleptomania ? 
—Yes. 

What was your opinion upon that point ? — Up to a certain part 
my acquaintance with her was acquired in confession. But I saw her 
and heard her upon the Commission, and I was drawn strongly to a 
conclusion that morally and intellectually she was warped. 

What do you mean by that P — That these things showed her moral 
and intellectual nature was distorted or perverted. 

But was it a mental or a moral perversion ; was she responsible P 
— ^That question was not gone into. 

Would it not have been material whether or not she was respon- 
sible p — Not for the purposes of the Commission. The facts being as 
we thought proved, and her unfitness for the conventual life, assum- 
ing these facts, undoubted, our duty was discharged. 

Had the explanation suggested to us by the Bishop occurred to 
you P— No, I heard it from her for the first time. 

You thought the statements of the other sisters moderate ? — ^Yes, 
considering the provocations they had received. 

Which you had leamt from themp — Yes, generally, as to her 
conduct. 

The LoKD Chief Justice. — ^Had you formed a definite idea of her 
responsibility P — I had formed the impression that there was the 
beginning of irresponsibility ; the beginning of the loss of respon- 
sibility. 

A person of unsound mind would not be allowed to remain in a 
convent ? — ^No ; the person would be sent to an asylum. There are such 
asylums. I have known several nuns so removed. 

Mr. Mellish then announced that he did not propose to call any 
more witnesses. 

The SoLiciTOK- Genebal. — ^Not Dr. O'Hanlon ? 
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Mr. MEI.I.I8H. — No. He is not our 'witness ; you wanted him. 

The LoBD Chief Jitbtice suggested iiiat it would be more satisfac- 
toiy if he was called, and accordingly he was placed in the box. 

The rep<»*t o£ Dr. 0*Hanlon was then read as foUows: — 

** I am of opinion that the charges np to 1 862 have been substan- 
tiated. I do not mean judicially substantiated. I am not satisfied 
that the charges from 1862 up to the present time are sufficiently 
proved, because the unrefuted testimony of Sister Scholastica, rendered 
credible by the necessary publicity ot the several instances of the 
extraordinary and unexampled severity wii^ which she was treated, 
creates a doubt in my mind whether tibe nuns in makiug their deposi- 
tions in reference to that part of her conduct may not have been 
labouring under misapprehension. For from Hiis unre^ted testimony 
it would appear that her violations of rules during l^at period were 
involuntary and unadvoidable, since 1^ Reverend Mother imposed 
upon her duties which rendered it impossible for her to comply with 
the rules in important particulars. If the other nuns were aware 
that those duties were imposed on her, there could have been no 
mistalce or misapprehension. But it does not appear that the other 
nuns were aware of the imposition of those duties, and, therefore, 
it is fer from being impossible that Hie other nuns may have regarded 
voluntary and culpable those transgressions of the rule which were 
necessary and unavoidable, and may have been led, therefore, by mis- 
apprehension to make their depositions in reference to her conduct 
during the before-mentioned period." 

Dr. CHanlon was then examined by Hie Solicitob-Genekai., and 
stated that a nun could be dispensed from her vows of obedience or 
poverty by the Bishop, but not from chastity without faculties from 
the Holy See, nor could he dispense or expel without a judicial inquiry 
upon sworn evidence of two witnesses of a grave ofibnoe. 

The SoLicrroK-GEWEKAi.. — ^Well, but if by tiie law of the country 
he has no power to administer an oatli ? — ^Well, then^ he could abstain 
from, so doing, and would therefore abstain from exercising his juris- 
diction until he obtained, as the diocesan bishops have done, authority 
from the Holy See to proceed with such testimony. 

The LoBD Chiep Justice. — ^ITien, in your opinion, the whole thing 
was coram non judice ? — ^Yes. 

The Solicitoe-Generax. — The Bishop might depute anyone to 
inquire to inform his conscience as to the state of things at the con- 
vent ? — ^Yes. 

The LoBD Chief Justice. — But not, as I understand, to expel? 
—No. 

In answer to other questions Dr. O'Hanlon said that some of the 
punishments or inflictions upon Miss Saurin were such as he had 
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never heard of befi»e in ocmvent life— HBudi, ft)r instaaoe, as the 
taking off her dolhes, the giving her stale meat, and so forth ; so as 
to the wearing a wet, dirty duster for several hours. He had never 
heard of such a thing in convent life before. He had never himself 
seen Miss Saurin, and only knew Father Mathews as an old ibllow- 
student. Examined as to what occurred before the Oommission, Dr. 
O'Hanlon said Father Mathews most strongly objected that the non- 
production of the nuns as witnesses was a violation of his under- 
standing with the Bishop. Miss Saurin was interrogated by the 
Commissioners. He was not aware that she was interrupted. She 
made complaints of her clothes, and in order to test her credibility he 
asked her to show her stockings, and I must say (continued the rev. 
doctor) I never saw such Ihings in my life. I really did not know 
what they were (Laughter.) I never saw such stockings on any 
Sister of Mercy before or since (Much laughter.) They were not fit 
for any human being. She said those she had at the wash were 
worse^ and offered to i^ow them, but we thought we had seen enough 
of the stocMngs (Renewed laughter.) The dress she had on was 
decent, but she said she had worn a much worse one until the day of 
the Ocmunission. The witness went on to say that Father Mathews, 
though checked by the Commissioners, memaged to put some questions 
to his niece, which dicited some imputations on the nuns. After the 
case closed, I asked the other Commissioners if they were agreed ; 
but it was put interrogativdy, and I did not say ** we are unani- 
mous." I was surprised to hear the Bishop's secretary coolly 
state that. It is a complete mistake^ and my letter refutes it. Miss 
Saurin happened to say she had held offices, and Father Porter ra&er 
angrily denied that she had held any, whereas the fact turned out to 
be* that i^e had held several — ^refeotorian, infirmarian, and house- 
keeper. On anothOT occasion Father Porter said that what she stated 
was not credible, and that he knew too much of conventwal life to 
believe it. I saw the depositions (or statements) of the nuns, and it 
appeared to me that I was there only to hear them read and hear the 
answers of Miss Saurin ; and if I had known that the proceeding was 
to be of that diaracter, I would not have consented to serve on the 
Commission. I consider that it was a mere useless ceremony, — ^useless 
for the purpose of expulsion, and useless as an efficacious means of 
arriving at the truth. I felt (continued the witness) that on the 
testimony of twelve persons, only met by the denial of one, I could not 
help giving weight to the preponderance of testimony. But, on the 
other hand, the accused stated facts which I could not conceive she would 
state if false, because they would have been contradicted, and were 
not contradicted, which seemed to afford groimd for doubting the 
testunony of the nuns. Thus, she said the Mother Superior had 
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given her orders to stay at her work until the bell rung for Qervioe, 
and if so, she could not possibly be punctual The other sisters, 
seeing her unpunctual and not knowing the reason^ would suppose the 
fault was wilful, when, in fact, it was involuntary. This is an instance ; 
and the result would be that the other nuns might make statements 
not morally or wilfully false, which they might believe to be true, and 
which yet might not be true. 

The LoBD Chief Justice. — ^Would that apply to statements of 
pilfering the food of the children P — ^No; but I did not consider all 
the charges proved. 

The Solicitob-Genebal. — Did you find in the statements of the 
nuns any positive statement that any one of them had seen the 
plaintiff eating the children's food ? — No, only hearsay^ or inferences 
they drew from fEkcts, and i^e denied them. 

The Bishop could not expel in this case, on such an inquiry, the 
accused not even having copies of the statements against her P^ — The 
Bishop could not expel nor inflict any severe punishment unless the 
pariy accused had been judicially convicted upon the sworn testimony 
of two witnesses. He could not deprive a priest of his benefice with- 
out such an inquiry. It is a general principle of Canon Law which has 
never been altered that I am aware of. He might direct the removal 
of a nun into another convent in his diocese ; but he could not expel 
her. 

Be-examined by Mr. Mellish, the witness adhered to his view, and 
averred he had never known it doubted or disputed. 

Then you eay that the Bishop was wrong in holding that he could 
remove a nun in the exercise of his discretion P — ^In my judgment his 
sentence of removal was null and void. 

The LoBD Chief Justice. — ^This introduces a new element of dif- 
ficulty into the case. For, if that be so, there was no expulsion. 

The Solioitob-Genebal. — ^Yet there might be a conspiracy to 
effect it. 

The LoBD Chief Justice, — ^But where is the injury if there has 
been no expulsion P 

The Solicitob-Geitebal. — No legal or valid e:q>ulsion, it appears, 
but there has been an actual expulsion. 

The LoBD Chief Justice. — ^Accos^ding to the evidence^ the expul- 
sion was null and void; however at a future period this can be 
discussed. 

Mr. Mellish, resuming his examination, read a passage from the 
statements of one of the nuns as to the charge of taking the children's 
food : — *' I had strong reasons to suspect, &c. One day I came in 
sooner than she expected, and found she had a paper in her hand full 
of pieces of bits of breads meat, pastry, &c. She seemed confused, 
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and that made me suspect^" &q., and then at the end, '' My suspicions 
were strengthened," &c. 

The LoBD Chiep Justice. — ^That brought the charge, at all 
events, before you P— Yes. But all that would not warrant the 
expulsion. 

Assuming these things to be true, they would amount to thefts P — 
No doubt, but so trivial that they would not warrant expulsion unless 
carried t9 a serious extent, ^so as to deprive the nuns of proper sus- 
tenance, or cause injury to the convent. 

What should you say to taking a medal from the body of one of 
the Sisters P — ^I should say it was just the same as one natural sister 
taking it from the body of another to wear (for all these nuns are as 
sisters), and I don't think it would be considered a very heinous 
offence. A similar observation applies to taking the boots, &c. 

What, as to taking the clothes from the body of a deceased Sister P — 
That, no doubt, would be unnaturaL 

Evidence was then given to show the legal stahts of the Sisters, 
and it appeared that the house was conveyed to seven of them, among 
whom was Miss Saurin, but it was imderstood that the beneficial 
interest was in the community. 

Mrs. Star was then recalled, and stated that the '' leaves " of the 
plaintiff were withdrawn at Clifford in 1 865. 

The reports of the two other Commissioners were then read to the 
like effect as the president's. 

This closed the evidence in the case for the defence. 

Miss Saurin was now recalled, and she was re-examined by the 
Solicitob-Genebal. — It is untrue that I ever spoke imkindly of the 
Superior of Baggot Street. They were always most kind. There 
were 30 or 40 Sisters there ; it was a much larger house than Hull. 

The LoBD Chief Justice said he could not allow any questions 
but in contradiction. The case had now lasted long enough. 

Miss Saurin continued, — ^I never stated anything against my 
Superiors. I never read letters firom my brother to any of the lay 
sisters or postulants. I was never employed in the laundry except to 
keep accounts, I never cut or ate ham in the pantry. I never was 
foimd in such an act. I never heard of it until this triaL I was 
never found eating strawberries or raspberries in the pantry. I 
remember some coming from. Mrs. Grunston's and she eat them herself. 
(A laugh.) As to cream I don't think I ever saw it in the house. I 
believed I was first reproved by Mrs. Star in 1862. After the letter 
was intercepted I wrote another copy and sent it. I did not admit it 
to Mrs. Owen. 

The LoBD Chief Justice. — ^Did you deny it P— No, my Lord. I 
avoided answenng. 
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How do you mean P — I said I had not sent it. 

Bat you had P — ^Not when she asked me. I never made admisnons 
snd then withdrew them. I was not bound to disdose it exc^ to 
the Mother Superior, nor did I disclose it until I got to Hull. I 
never said I had told lies about it. I never took the childrens' 
dinnera, or cake, te., nor a particle of their food, nor did I ever ac- 
knowledge it to Mrs. Star. I never refused (as had been sworn) to 
examine my class befoM Mr. Lyndi, the inqpeetor of schools, nor at 
any other time. As to the charge of taking a sister's pocket handker- 
chief and altering the marks, I never did it, and never heard of ill 
before the trial. As to the charge of taking the medal from i^e body 
d! a deceased nster, witness swore she never did such a thing, sad as 
to taking the sleeves from the body, she said she had never done it» 
that it was perfectly imtrue, and that die had nev^ heard a word of 
it vaoM the trial. 

At this point the case was adjourned, and it was arranged thai the 
evidence in reply would be probably completed before mid-day to- 
morrow, and ik&t Mr. Mellish should at once proceed to sum up the 
evidence; that on Wednesday the Solicitor-Qaieral should reply <m 
the whole case ; and that on Thursday the Lord Ohief Justice should 
sum up the case to Ae juiy. 

SEVENTEENTH DAY. 

The trial of this case proceeded, and evidence in reply on the part 
of the plaintiff was continued. 

Before commencing our report it is desired to correct one or two 
omissions in our r^>ort of yesterday. In consequence of the pressure 
of more impc»rtant evidence it was not stated that Mr. Collins, whose 
name has been so often mentioned, was called on the part of the de- 
fendants to explain what has already been abundantly explained — the 
innocent incident of his visit to the convent in company with his wife. 
He is apparently between 60 and 70 years of age. 

It may be of more importance to mention that it was omitted to 
state that both Dr. O'Hanlon and Father Porter said the proper 
course for a nun to pursue, in case she disputed the justice of a 
sentence of expulsion, was appeal to the Archbishop. It is to be 
added that evidence was given that the nuns were extremely poor ; 
that they began, indeed, with a heavy debt, relying upon charity ; 
that for some time they had nothing but the merest pittance, and 
that it is only by casual contributions, either from members or 
strangers, that they are supported. Further, it should be stated that 
Dr. O'Hanlon said that St. Basil, whose name had been vouched by 
Mrs. Kennedy as an authority in Canon Law to prove that a nuns' 
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wnting a letter without leave of th^ Superknr was an oflbnce against 
the rules of her order, was no authority on Canon Law at all. 

The plaintijQ[^ Miss Saurin, was briefly examined to-day in fUrtiier 
contradiction of the new matters stated against her by the witnesses 
for the defence. She never, she said, had taken any articles from aay 
one and hid them, as alleged ; neither had she ever ill-treated any 
of the children, as stated. 

The LosB Chief Justicb. — ^Now, attend to me> and answer me 
according to the truth, not avoiding the questum. Listen to this 
letter from your brother :-t— 

*' I saw my poor darling this morning, and interrogated her under 
the secrecy of my priestly character, when she revealed a mystery 
that exceeded all the horrors ever heard of. Her story is equal to 
anything I read in the Livea of the Saints^ and the h<Hrrors of wiuch 
she has been made the vietim surpass anything that has entered the 
minds of the most fJEinatioal enemies of the convents. Under one 
operation, which was repeated four times, I hesitated for a mcment 
(she said), when Christy as it were, appeared to me, bound and 
stripped at the pillar. I raised my eyes to heaven, and the reverend 
Mother said, * See how her eyes turn.' I thought my body was 
falling to pieces, and I cried aloud, ' Yes, my Lord, I will.' '* 

What did that mean P — ^My Lord, it meant the stripping, when I 
was ordered by the Mother Superior. 

The LoBD Chief Justice. — Oh, that is what your brother speaks 
of? — I believe it to be so, my Lord ; but I had never heard the letter 
before this trial. 

The LoBD Chief Justice. — ^Well, you hear it now ; and I ask you 
what had you told your brother about it ? Did you tell him that you 
saw Christ stripped and bound at the pillar ? — ^No^ my Lord. 

The LoBD Chief Justice. — ^Then is that all his invention P — >No, 
my Lord. 

Did you tell him that or not f — ^My Lord, I said that I was dread- 
fully shocked when she asked me to take off my clothes, and that I 
thought of Christ, and remembered all he suffered ^en bound and 
stripped at the pillar. 

Did you say that to him ? — ^Yes, my Lord. 

Did you mention a vision p — ^No, my Lord. 

Do you mean to tell me that, without telling him more than that, 
he wrote this letter P — ^I told him, all I had suffered, and had been 
obliged to submit to. 

But about the stripping, no mote than you Imve mentioned P— *No, 
my Lord. 

Other evidence was then gone into in contradiction of the witnesses 
for the defence. A girl named Swale, whose dinner Mrs. Star said 
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the plaintiff had confessed having taken, was examined, and stated 
that she had neyer lost any of her dinner. A girl named Copland^ 
who had been nnder Miss Saurin at the sewing-school, and whose 
nephew, a little boy, was said to have lost his dinner or his cake at 
the school under Miss Saurin, stated that Miss Saurin was always 
yery kind and good to her, and that as to the little boy, he did not 
take his dinner to school, but went home for it ; and though he took 
some cake with him to eat, he never complained of having lost it. 
She also said there was no other child of the same name at the school. 
A little child named Amos, whose name Mrs. Hewetson had men- 
tioned as having had her dinner taken, swore she never had lost it. 

Another little girl, named Lizzie Wilson, whose name had been 
mentioned by the nuns as ill-treated by Miss Saurin, swore that Miss 
Saurin was veiy kind to her, and never ill-treated her, and on cross- 
examination it was elicited that she was not in her class at all, but in 
another class, and that another nun had once or twice corrected her on 
the arm with a stick. 

A little girl named dark, who, it was stated, had been put by Miss 
Saurin on a stool, and told to ^' Boar now, you big beauiy," and 
whose little brother she was said to have '^ taken by the hair of the 
head'' and ill-treated, said that she was under Sister Scholastica 
(the plaintiff), and that she was very kind to her and the other 
children, and she never heard of her taking their dinners. Her 
brother, i^e added, was imder another sister. She was never put on 
a stool. 

Miss Bridget Connolly, who had been a pupil-teacher at the convent 
school at Hull, and who had been mentioned by the nuns in connexion 
with the plaintiff's putting forward the dock, was then called, and 
swore that Miss Saurin had never, as had been stated, told her to put 
forward the dock. 

The LoBD Chief Justice. — ^Did you ever do it P — ^I have done it, 
but never at the direction of the plaintiff, nor was she at the school at 
the time I did it. Nor have I ever told Mrs. Kennedy that she had 
told me to do it ; and I was not blamed for it after the Sisters came 
to Hull. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Mellish. — Can you swear that Mrs. 
Kennedy never blamed you for it ? — ^Yes, I can. 

Don't you remember a question arising about it? — ^No. The 
Sisters had watches of their own to go by, and the dock did not 
necessarily regulate the school hour. 

The next witness was a Mrs. O'Brien, who had a child at the 
school, whose name had been mentioned particularly by some of the 
nuns as having had his food taken. He was then quite a small child 
(being now only seven) and went to the infant school. On his second. 
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third, axid fourth birthdays he was at school. Never made oomplaints 
of his dinner being taken, nor heard of any, except on one occasion. 
Heard the servant ask why he did not get his dinner that day. 
Thought it very likely that one of the school children had taken it. 
This was the only occasion, and it was after his fourth birthday, when 
he was about four years and a half old ; and never heard any com- 
plaint made with reference to Sister ScholsLstica. Never said (as had 
been stated) she had been daring anyone to complain about it. 
(Mrs. Nelligan had sworn that the servant came and complained about 
the child's dinners being taken every day, and threatened to takeaway 
the child.) 

In croiss-examination it was elicited that the servant took the child 
to school. Never heard of any other complaint than that on the 
occasion she had mentioned the servant said the child had not had his 
dinner. She said she had given it to one of the sisters and that the 
child had not had it. And witness said very likely one of the children 
had taken it. The child said that Sister Mary Bernard (another 
sister) had given him some of his dinner and put the rest upon a 
shelf. Never complained about the dinner but on one occasion, when 
the child had fallen down and cut himself in the school-yard, she had 
seen Sister Mary Bernard (Mrs. Nelligan) and said she would take 
him away if that happened. 

A litle child named Conda, whose name had been mentioned by the 
nuns as having been struck and ill-treated by the plaintiff, swore that 
Sister Scholastica had always been very kind to her and had never 
ill-treated her. 

A boy named Andrew Owen was then called to disprove a state- 
ment made by Mrs. Nelligan that boy of that name had been pinched 
and ill-treated by the plaintiff, but Mrs. Nelligan rose, and said it 
was not the same child; the boy she had meant was named 
Alexander. 

The Solicitob-Genebal said he had ask^d Mrs. Nelligan the 
name, and she had given him the name Andrew^ and the only boy 
named Andrew Owen who could be found had been brought. How- 
ever, if it was denied that this was the child, of course it could not be 
helped. 

A woman named Daly was then called to disprove a statement of 
one of the nuns (Mrs. Fearon) as to which she had said she could not 
give the name with certainty, but it was either Daly or Watson. No 
such person of the name of Watson could be found, and the wit- 
ness negatived the statement. 

Mrs. Fearon, however, said this was not the person she had meant, 
upon which 

The Soucitob-Genebal said here, again, he could only say that 

Q 
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every possible attempt liad been made to find the right person^ but, 
of cotirse, there was great difficulty, as Hull was a large place. 

This closed the evidence in the case on both sides. 

Mr. Hellish now rose to sum up the case for the defence, but 
before doing so, he raised several points of law. The first count was 
for an assault, and the chief evidence as to that was the alleged 
stripping on the 31st of May, 1865. Now, both defendants were 
present, and as Mrs. Star put her hand upon the plaintiff to take her 
pockets, and therefore prima facie there might be a case. But then 
the defence was that the plaintiff was a member of a volimtary society, 
by the rules of which this was allowable, so that it came under the 
plea of leave and licence. 

The LoBD Chief Justice. — She made no resistance ; she assumed 
that it was within the rule of obedience, and that being so it does 
seem to come within that defence. 

Mr. Mellish. — At any moment she could reclaim her natural 
liberty and would then be restored to the natural rights and liberties 
of an English subject^ but so long as she continued to be a member 
of the commimity she could not complain. Then as to the count in 
trover, we have paid money into court, and the sufficiency of the 
amount is not denied. 

The LoBD Chief Justice. — ^Even if you had not paid money into 
court I should have held that as long as she remained a member of 
the community, by whose rules no such thing as property exists, she 
could not sue in an action for deprivation of her property, although, 
perhaps, after she was expelled from the community her right of pro- 
perty might revert to her ; and so, probably, you were prudent in 
paying money into court. 

Mr. Mellish. — ^Then, as to the count for libel? 

The Solicitob-Geneeal said he should propose to add a coimt as 
libel, because the statements of the nuns had not been disclosed until 
the course of the trial. 

The LoED Chief Jitstice said, however, it was too late to add a count. 

The Solicitoe-Gekeeal then said he should claim a verdict on 
the count for libel, as sufficiently proved by the statements of the nuns. 

The LoKD Chief Justice observed that the question would arise 
whether these statements had not been made honestly and honajide^ 
for if so then they would be privileged. 

The Solicitoe-Genekal assented to that. 

Mr. Mellish. — ^Then as to the count for imprisonment, for that 
there is no ground ? 

The LoED Chief Justice observed that this would depend upon 
actual physical restraint, of which it did not appear that there was 
evidence. 
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Uie SoLiotTOB-GsKEBAi. said he should contend that there 
was ; and that whether or not the plaintiff had a right to remain in 
the convent, they had not a right to confine her to any particular 
room in it, 

Mr. Hellish insisted that they had a right to say, as she had no 
right to remain thete, '* If you remain here we shall look the door o£ 
jBwt room." 

The liOBD Chiep JxraxicE said he was disposed to doubt this, and 
to hold that if the plaintiff was placed Under actual physical restraint 
she could have a right of action for false imprisonment. However, 
whether there had been such restraint would be the question under 
this count. 

Mr. Hellish then went to the count fbr conspiracy to thrust the 
plaintiff from the house and the order. 

The LoBB Chief Jitstice said that count divided itself into two 
heads — conspiring by ill-treatment to drive her out of the convent, 
and conspiring by fSoIse charges to cause her expulsion from the ord^ 
Now, upon this it occurred to him that there was no contract here at 
all, for that the dowry the plaintiff had paid had been paid at Baggot 
Street, a house quite unconnected with that at Hull. 

Mr. Hellish said that he intended to raise this point also, that 
there could be no contract, for this reason — that there* was no con^ 
sideration for any contract by the defendants. For the promise, if 
valid at all, woidd be for the term of her natural life, and the con- 
sideration for such a promise must be correlative and co-extensive, and 
therefore be a promise on her part to observe these rules, and 
especially the rule of obedience for the whole of her natural life. Such 
a promise, however, he should contend, would be contrary to public 
policy — as contrary to natural duty and affection, contrary to naturtd 
^berly, and, further, a contraet in. restraint of matrimony, and would 
therefore he contrary to law. There could, therefore, be no valid 
contract, for there was no valid consideration for it, and if there was 
no contract then the whole ground of action failed. 

The Lord Ohibe Justice said the objection appeared to him to be 
a very grave one, and entitled to the fullest consideration, and one to 
which he felt disposed to accede, and which certcdnly he should reserve, 
Hr. Hellish then proceeded to another ground of objection. The 
count for conspiracy, he said, must be either to procure an illegal 
thing, or a legal tiling by illegal means, and the latter must imply 
means unlawful and actionable in themselves, of which he insie^ed 
there was no evidence. 

The LoBD Ohlbf Jxtsticb said his present impression was that these 
objections were well founded, and he should accordingly reserve them. 
The ^eetion Sor the consideration of the jury, he said, will be whether 
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theiie was a conspiracy to drive the plaintiff out of the convent by 
means of ill-treatment, or whether there was a conspiracy to cause her 
expulsion from the order by means of charges which the defendants 
knew to be Mae, or which they did not belieye to be true. If these 
accusations were made malafidey to induce the Bishop to turn her out^ 
then the count would be sustained ; but if, on the other hand, they 
honestly belieyed that the matters of accusation were weU founded, 
and the accusations were made honestly with a view to invoke the 
exercise of the Bishop's visitatorial jurisdiction with a view to put her 
out of the society, upon the ground that she was unworthy to remain 
in it, then they wouM not be liable, even although the charges may 
have been over-stated. And in like manner, as to the acts of alleged 
ill-treatmenti if the defendants intended to act within the scope of their 
authority and with a view to enforce the observance of the rules, or to 
punish her for the breach of them, and for the puzpose of upholding 
the discipline of the convent, then they would not be liable in this 
action on the coimt for conspiring to cause the plaintiff's expulsion by 
means of ill-treatment. 

Mr. Meixish then proceeded to address the juiy on behalf of the 
defendants. Gentlemen, he said, you see from what has just p£issed 
that the question before you is not the character of Miss Saurin 
(although that may come incidentally in question), but the characters 
of Mrs. Star and Mrs. Kennedy ; for the charge against them is that 
of conspiring wilfully and maliciously to cause the ruin of Miss Saurin 
by false and unfounded charges, or by cruel ill-treatment. Oentlemen, 
this is a charge made 'against ladies of birth and education, who have 
devoted themselves for their whole lives to purposes of piety and 
ohariiy, visiting the sick, instructing the children of the poor, and 
who, so far as appears, have passed their whole lives up to this time 
in strict accordance with their rule. Nothing has come out against 
their character except this matter of Miss Saurin, and such is 
the character of the ladies against whom this foul charge of conspiracy 
is made. Gentlemen, surely that will weigh much with you in your 
consideration of this case ; uid you will naturally ask yourselves — 
What was the cause of all this? Whence arose that state of feeling 
which undoubtedly existed in the convent against Miss Saurin ? And 
I think you can hardly have failed to be satisfied, from the demeanour 
of those ladies in the witness-box — some of them yoimg — ^that their 
fiBeling against her was undoubtedly genuine, and the natural offispring 
of their own minds, and not merely implanted in their minds by Mrs. 
Star, their Superior. Surely the natural inference is that the cause 
of aU this is to be found in the character of Miss Saurin herself, e^>e- 
cially as there appears no similar case of hostiliiy or unkindness to 
any one else. AU the hardships she complained of were the ordinary 
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hardships of oonyentaal life, and the natural inquiry wonld be-— upon 
the hypothesis that they were not so, and were the result of ill feeling 
against Miss Saurin — the natural inquiry would be when that ill 
feeling arose. Now, upon this point Miss Saurin herself had giTen 
inconsistent accounts. The first was in her letter of S^tember the 
27th to the Bishop — " I first perceived a change upon her return firom^ 
Ireland'' — i.ey on the occasion in 1861. The next was that she gave 
before the Commission on the discovery of the letter in February, 
1862. And the last was the story she had told in this action ; the 
demand upon her by Mrs. Star to disclose her confession. Which 
of these re^isons was the true one ? Or was either of them true ? 
In the discovery of the real reason the jury must exercise their 
own good sense and judgment, looking into all the drcumstanoes of 
the case, Surely the accoimt given by the witnesses for the 
defence was the more probable ! He did not say, of course, that 
because they were nine to one, therefore they were to be believed. 
But surely this preponderance of testimony raised a natural proba-* 
bility of its truth, and it required a strong counter probability 
to displace that presumption ; but what was there to displace it P Did 
not, on the contraiy, all the circumstances of the case tend to confirm 
the probability of the testimony P Again and again the question 
would reeur — ^What was the cause of all thisP Now, the plaintiff's 
evidence failed to explain or account for it ; but the evidence for the 
defence fldly explained and accounted for it. These ladies all stated 
that from the outset Miss Saurin had been regarded with aversion and 
distrust. How came that to be so P They stated that from the first 
her character had been marked by disobedience and disregard of the 
rules, and also by habitual disregcurd of the truth. Somehow or other 
there could be no doubt she had raised the strongest animosity against 
herself. Mrs. M'Owen said she would rather beg her bread from door 
to door than remain with her. What was the explanation of all this P' 
Surely the more natural and probable solution di the case was that^ 
there was something in her character or temper which naturally 
created distrust and dislike. This was the most probable solution. 
Far more probable, surely, than a theory of groimdbss, wicked hatred. 
It was more probable that there should be one hypocrite than that^ 
there should be more. The case for the defence afforded the most 
rational solution of the question. And whose evidence was most 
credible P The case must be determined upon the general bearing of: 
the evidence, and not upon particular matters. Nevertheless, eveory 
instance of falsehood on one side or the other helped to determine the 
case. And the evidence on both sides would best be judged of by: 
undoubted facts. The plaintiff's account was undoubtedly contradicted, 
and incorrect on many points. For instance, as to her account that 
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ako was sent firom Hull to Gli£E6rd to htiag baok the credit of the 
achoolBy whereas, in truth, she never had charge of the higher classes 
at all; but only of elementary instruction. Ihis was cmly iminstanoe 
among many which could be adduced of her indifSmrence to trui^ 
These instances would assist the juiy in determining her credibility as^ 
awitness. Itwasanimportantpointthattheplaintiffin Aus^, 1862, 
had be^i rebuked in Chapter for her insincerity, irregulariiy, and 
disobedience to rules : but in her evidence she had totally denied that 
she had been rebuked, as Mrs Star had stated, for habitual disregard 
of rules, &c. ; yet the fad of her having been thus rebuked was proved 
tipon the testimony of two witnesses besides Mrs Star. Then, as to 
the discovery of the clandestine letters in Februaiy, 1862, the 
strcmgest charge made by Mrs. Star in her letter to the Bishop was 
that the plaintiff had told a wilM untruth upon the matter just before 
partaking of the Sacrament. No doubt, the Solicitor-General would 
urge (hat this charge was false and malicious. The question, how- 
ever, was not whether it was true, but whether, if not, it was malicious. 
Mrs. Star knew nothing of the matter but from other persons ; and 
two of the nuns had stated to her and swore that on a certain day, 
soon after the interception of a letter, the plaintiff had denied sending 
a letter, and had next day gone to communion, whereas a diild had 
stated to them that she had sent a letter. And in her letter to the 
Bishop she admitted having sent a letter to her unde to inform him 
of the interception of the former letter ; and when was it likely this 
was sent if not at the time in question P And could it be supposed 
that the two ladies who testified on the point were wilfully foresworn ? 
At all events, was it not certain that they told Mrs. Star what they 
stated? Could it be supposed it was all invented? If not, was not 
the evidence veiy strong against the plaintiff on this point? Yester- 
day the plaintifP was re-examined upon the matter, and said at the 
time she was asked by them on the point she had not sent the letter, 
and sent it a day or two afterwards ; and when asked about it after- 
wards, had said she had made a resolution before the Blessed Sacra- 
ment not to say anything more upon the letters. Moreover, in her 
written acknowledgment, she admitted having written and sent two 
letters to her unde ; though it was true he stated he only received one. 
It was not disputed that from this time, from the discovery of the 
intercepted letters, Mrs. Star was desirous to obtain Miss Saurin's re- 
moval from the convent ; and Mrs. Star wrote to her unde to obtain' 
her removal either to Baggot Street or Drogheda. Th^i came the 
letter of the 27th of July, 1862, which was said by the plaintiff to 
have been dictated to her by Mrs. Star. It was not material whether 
it was '* dictated'' or not (though it was an instance of the tmtform- 
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incorrectness of the plaintiff)^ for Mrs. Star admitted that it was 
wlitten at her desire. The letter ran thus : — 

*• You know it has been determined by the Archbishop and the' 
Snperior at Baggot Street that I cannot return there. Reverend 
Mother says the community are determined that I cannot remain here. 
Mrs. Star says that if you get me into Drogheda convent they need 
never know how I came to go there," &c. 

Then, as the negotiations failed for her removal to Drogheda, and the 
Superior at Baggot Street would not receive her, Mrs. Star wrote to 
the Bishop, in August, 1 862, to obtain her expulsion from the order : — 
''Her general levity of conduct, her habitual disregard of the rules in 
minor matters, and her want of truth." Such were the general 
charges stated, in addition to the specific charge of the clandestine 
letters. Miss Saurin, when made aware of this, wrote a letter to the 
Bishop complaining that Mrs. Star had made false charges against 
her. In this letter Miss Saurin said, — 

" My writing to my revered uncle. Reverend Mother, would never ' 
have known, only I acknowledged it to her myself in my private 
manifestation of conscience, which by our rule, your Lordship will 
see, she had no right to make use of in the way she has done." 
Now, the rule was, — 

*' "Whatever a sister discloses of her interior to the Superior shall 
be kept an inviolable secret, and it shall not be lawful to speak of it 
«ven to the Bishop." 

The representation of Miss Saurin was that the Superior had known 

of the sending of the letters through a manifestation Of conscience ; 

whereas a letter had been foxmd, and Miss Saurin had afterwards 

been interrogated as to sending another. Was not this an evident 

instance of disregard of truth ? Then in the same letter Miss Saurin 

wrote that Mrs. Star had said she wae determined to get rid of her, 

and that she would do so even without the assent of the Bishop, 

«imply by a vote of the Chapter. After this, in November, 1862, the 

Bishop held a visitation, at which he could arrive at no decision on 

the question of Miss Saurin. Then, as to the contradiction ets to the 

•death of her brother, and the accusation of keeping back the letter 

about it, several witnesses swore the notice of the death was put up 

at the chapel the next day, and that the letter was not kept back. 

Was this all an invention ? If not, what were the jury to think of 

Miss Saurin ? Then as to the charge of keeping back letters of her . 

Telations, Mrs. Star admitted that one or two were kept back — one of 

them a letter of the Jesuit brother, on account of its containing dis- 

Tespectfhl expressions towards the convent. The jury had heard a . 

specimen of his letters, and could easily judge of their character. It 

was admitted iyy Mrs. Star that a letter had been kept back on ac- ' 
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oount of its containing too strong expressions of eulogy. She admitted, 
in her cross-ezaminationy what the plaintiff had alleged, that she had 
objected to too strong expressions of affection towards parents and rela- 
tions ; and, no doubt, rightly or wrongly, it was a necessary part of the 
conventual system somewhat to check and restrain the natural affections 
and emotions. The jury must try to bring their minds to regard the 
questions in the aspect and the light in which it was presented to the 
minds of these persons. It was difficult for them to do so, but it wa» 
necessary to endeavour to do so, and to assume that the theory of the 
conventual life which these people all believed in was right ; for both 
sides believed in it, and, of course, both were bound by it. Looked 
at in this light all the supposed hardships set up were merely petty 
or imaginary. There could be no manner of doubt that many, if not 
most, of these alleged hardships were of this character. And what 
could be thought of a case thus made up and propped up ? Was it 
not clear that these were mere manufactured grievances, mere pre- 
tended complaints^ and was it not manifest that she was not to be 
trusted, and, if so, how could the jury depend upon her testimony at 
all ? If she could attempt to deceive them by false impressions upon 
. one point, how could they rely upon any part of her evidence ? So as 
to the hardship of the washing the stone steps at Clifford* 
Why, she admitted yesterday that a girl came every Saturday, 
and sometimes did it, and was it likely that it would be done 
more than once a week ? Then, as to the incident of taking the 
tablets, she said they were notes as to her confessions, but it appeared 
they were notes as to other persons. She was then told to empty 
her pockets, which were found full of "odds and ends;" five or 
six of them. What on earth did she want with themp It 
really did look as if she could not keep &om appropriat- 
ing anything she could lay her hands upon. Well, Mrs* 
Star took all these things away from her. There could be 
no doubt that at this time matters had become very serious, 
and Mrs. Star and Mrs. Kennedy had honestly considered it 
necessary — ^in order to go on with her at all — to be somewhat 
stricter with her than they had been before. According to the evi- 
dence of the local Superior at Clifford, however, Miss Saurin was 
utterly incorrible, and the local Superior said she had rather beg her 
bread from door to door than live with her any longer. Well, then 
she was brought back to Hull ; and, unless all i^ese things were pure 
inventions, there must have been some cause for it in her own charac- 
ter. Then as to the story of undue imposition of work or penances at 
Hull it all came to nothing, for they were usual in convents. The 
imposition of the duster had been made a great deal of, and it did at 
first seem very insulting, but it turned out to be not at all unusual^ 
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and the plaintiff kept the duster on longer than required. Moreover, 
it appeared that the plaintiff had fewer penances than others. As to 
the question of food, again, upon the preponderance of testimony it 
was disposed of and came to nothing. There could be no doubt she 
did not like mutton^ but she had other food. Her clothes were old, 
but so were the others'. Mrs. Star said she had worn her veil for ten 
years, and Mrs. Kennedy had worn her habit for 14. They were 
obliged to be economical ; and there was nothing extraordinary in 
these things in conventual Hfe. There was a great deal of evidence 
to show that the plaintiff actually destroyed her clothes, and there was, 
moreover, a constant tendency to exaggeration in her evidence. There 
was the stoiy of Mrs. Star dragging the clothes off her bed ; it was 
grossly misrepresented imless Mrs. Star and Mrs. Kerr were both to 
be disbelieved. Then there came the incident of the thimble, which had 
been represented as one of fiend-like cruelty. It came to no more than 
this, — that Mrs. Star made her take a thimble which fitted her. No 
doubt, at the time, Miss Saurin made a great complaint, but according 
to Mrs. Star's evidence, and that of another sister, it was groundless. 
Then he came to the incident of what was called the " stripping," in 
May, 1865. There was not much dispute about the fact. No doubt, 
Mrs. Star told her to take off her clothes. Miss Saurin said it was 
simply to insult her, but Mrs. Star said it was to get at her pockets in 
order to discover traces of the children's dinners. Three or four of the 
sisters stated, with more or less certainty, that they had seen Miss, 
Saurin take the dinners, and Mrs. Kennedy advised the searching of 
the pockets to find her out. The question was whether Mrs. Star 
really thought that Miss Saurin had taken the children's food P If 
not, why did she do it p Was it likely she would do it for the mere 
reason of insulting Miss Saurin P Then came the letter of Mrs. Star 
to the Bishop, proposing to resign on accoimt of Miss Saurin. " Since 
she has been here a settled gloom has come upon us," &c. Was this 
really true P Had the spirit of the community wholly changed P Had 
a doud and a gloom come upon them all P Upon tiiat point all the 
sisters were unanimous. This accounted for what Miss Saurin com- 
plained of, the others not speaking to her. No doubt, naturally 
enough, in such a state of things she would be unhappy, as the others 
were ; but what was the cause of all this P Was it not some fault in 
her p Don't let popular prejudice, sedd Mr. Mellish, get hold of your 
minds. Do form your own judgment upon the case, and really 
consider whether this may not have been the real state of the case. 
K this were true, what a monstrous injustice would be done by a 
verdict for the plaintiff. If it were really true that there were these 
nine women — ^pious, charitable, self-sacrificing, docile, faithful, and 
devout — devoting their whole lives to charity and to the poor — ^and if 
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there had come among them one woman not of their kind , of temper 
ujifitted for the community, of character nnsuited to their life and 
work, and if all this unhappiness had arisen from that cause, what a 
monstrous, what a cruel injustice would be done by a verdict for the 
plaintiff! Let the jury, then, calmly and carefiilly consider. The 
Bishop on this occasion would not accept the Superior's resignation ; 
and then she wrote another letter to him which, no doubt, represented 
tlie faults of the plaintiff strongly, but it was for the jury to say 
whether it went too far ; or beyond her real and honest belief at the 
time. "We now fear she steals from the school children. She is so artful 
and dexterous," &c. It was said all this was but a deYice,and that the real 
object was to get rid of Miss Saurin. Of this the jury must judge. The 
other sisters had written letters of a similar character, declaring their 
love and respect for her, and their anxiety on her account, and earnestly 
desiring Miss Saurin's withdrawal. One of those letters ran thus : — 
^ Her conduct at the very commencement of my religious life would 
have led me to suppose that the religious life was but an ideal per- 
fection and that religious were no better than other persons." 
Was that genuine ? If so, was not the case for the defence sustained ? 
Then came the statements sent to the Bishop. There was a letter 
from Mrs. Star, which said, ** The gravest charge against her is that 
relating to the clandestine correspondence, for she did not scruple to 
make use of the Holy Sacrament to cover her deceit, and, having 
expressed her sorrow for sending one letter, wrote and sent another, 
and then denied it." If the evidence of Mrs. Star and Mrs. M'Owen 
was to be believed, this was true. The statement of Mrs. Star went 
on to say, **as to the charge of taking the children's dinners" the 
suspicion had occurred to several of the sisters, and she was seen 
taking one of the dinners, though not seen eating it. That was all 
she said on that subject. Then about the expressions used as to the 
charge of familiarity with the priest. No doubt the language used 
by Mrs. Star would be relied on by the Solicitor-General ; but Mrs, 
Star had sworn that it was not intended to impute any serious impro- 
priety, but only a certain forwardness of manner unbecoming in a nun, 
and probably to obtain his society in order to impress him with the 
notion of her sanctity. Now, as to the Commission, he did not think 
that it had anything to do with the case. In his view, the case as 
regarded the defendants concluded with the sending the statements to 
the Bishop ; for it was an action against them for conspiracy — ^for 
conspiring to cause the plaintiff's expulsion upon false charges ; and 
to that question the conduct of the Commission was not material. 
Canon Law had been talked oi^ and the necessity for a regular 
juridical inquiry upen sworn testimony ; but by a rescript of the 
present Pope, d^ted the 19th of March, 1857, it was laid down that 
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ifj^sHoDB of expulsion of nuns need not be conducted according to 
strict Canon Law, nor according to any xegular course of procedure, 
but only according to the rules of substantial justice, with reasonable 
prudence and care, and with the utmost charity, — ** summd caritateJ* 
After all, what substantial injustice had been done ? The Commission 
had had ten ladies of unimpeachable character and veracity, who had 
testified to thesd things, and believed them, and why should they not ? 
Mr. Mellish here prayed an adjournment, intimating that he 
should not take long to conclude. 

EIGHTEENTH DAT. 

The trial of Ihis case proceeded, and the day was occupied with the 
addresses of counsel. ^ 

Mr. Mellish, who had spoken several hours yesterday, resumed 
his address on behalf of the defendants. He said there were one or 
two matters the Solicitor-General might probably remark upon, and 
on which, therefore, he would make a few observations. One of these 
topics was that of the commendatory letters written by Mrs. Stw to 
Miss Saurin's parents, and which had been given by Mr. Mathews to 
the Bishop, and by him mislaid. It was a matter of doubt when 
they were sent; it was said certainly before 1860, but it might have 
been earlier, and it was quite consistent with the case for the defence 
that Miss Saurin might have behaved well in the earlier part of her 
career. Moreover, it appeared that, for some time, Mrs. Star be- 
lieved well of her, and was not alive to her true character. Then 
reliance might be placed on the taking away from Miss Saurin the 
various religious objects, pious pictures, books, &c. No doubt it 
might have been better had Mrs. Star returned to her such objects as 
could not be made use of for the purpose of writing, but the fact was 
that Mrs. Stcu: did not examine them carefully. Then, as to the re- 
distribution of books and clothesj it was an ordinary incident of con- 
ventual life, as an exercise of poverty. He desired to say a few more 
words on the subject of the children's food. As to that the question 
was not so much whether Miss Saurin really did take their food as 
whether Mrs. Star had reason to believe so. Still, the evidence upon 
it was very strong against her. Eeliance would be placed, no doubt, 
upon the evidence of the children, but how could such evidence be 
worth much ? What was the recollection of children worth, at such 
an early age, as to little incidents occurring some years ago ? If such^ 
evidence had been adduced against Miss Saurin, it would have been 
disregarded. It was natural that such evidence should be produced, ' 
but it was not of any value. There was, indeed, the evidence of two 
grown-up persons — ^thp mother, Mrs. O'Brien, and the pupil teacher, 
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Miss Connolly. But, as to the evidenoe of the mother, there was 
a loss of food on one occasion, and her memoiy was obscure. 
And as to the other — about the clocks — ^there was something 
of the kind, though she said the plaintiff had nothing to 
do with it. Then as to the incident of what was called the 
second stripping. It was after the statements of the nuns had been 
sent in, and the case was closed, so that there could be no temptation 
to Mrs. Star to prejudice her case by any needless cruelty. After all, 
what did it come to ? The plaintiff asked for a staylace, and was told . 
to take off her dress that it might be mended. The whole thing was 
over in a quarter of an hour. It was a mere manufactured grievance. 
Then there was the extraordinary incident of the letter of the Jesuit 
brother. How strange it was that he should have written such an 
extraordinary letter ! — ** I saw my poor darling, and interrogated her 
under the secrecy of my priestly character." It did seem a strange 
thing that a priest — a Jesuit — ^in order to make an impression upon 
the Bishop, should dare to say he had obtained the information 
through his priestly character. " When she revealed a mystery 
which exceeded all that can be read in the Lives of the Saints.** What 
an enormous exaggeration — even supposing everything the plaintiff 
had said to be true !" '* Under one operation ;" what did that mean. ? 
One would naturally fancy it meant a scourging. It was said it 
meant a stripping. There was a reference, it was suggested, to 
Christ boimd and stripped. " Her crimes are those of Christ, my 
lord; she is starved and naked.'' What an enormous falsehood! 
*' She has been watched lest she should eat the bread of the poor 
children." That showed she knew it. '' She has been kept in 
silence, and no one allowed to speak to her for two years. ' Her 
greatest dread is lest she should lose her reason. Mrs. Star has two 
solid reasons for keeping my darling out of Baggot Street." What 
did that mean ? It had not been explained. '' And she scrupled 
not to murder her soul and body in order to prevent it." He did not 
say that Miss Saurin was answerable for that letter. It was hard to 
say how much one was answerable for it and how much the other. 

The Lord Chief Justice. — It may have been the joint invention 
of the two, 

Mr. Mellish. — At all events, there was ample reason why Mrs. 
Star should keep back the letters of such a man. Let the jury judge 
whether they were likely to do his sister any good. So much for that. 
Now, as to the Commission, he did not consider it material. It was 
nothing to the defendants whether the Bishop was right or wrong, or 
whether the Commission had acted rightly or wrongly. There was, 
indeed, this important point, that Dr. O'Hanlon and Father Porter 
concurred that there was an appeal to the Archbishop. This was 
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material as to the law; for the Bishop was the proper person to 
remove a nun if she was removed. He was in the position of Visitor, 
and it did not matter, according to Eoman Catholic law, whether he 
was right or wrong, for if wrong the mm might appeal to the 
Archbifiiiop. It was not, therefore, true that this action was necessary 
to vindicate the character of the plaintiff. The verdict of a jury, on 
the contrary, would have no effect whatever upon Catholic opinion, and 
would have no influence whatever in obtaining her restoration. But 
the proper course for a Catholic to pursue was an appeal to the Arch- 
bishop. The character and career of Archbishop Manning were well 
known ; they had long been before the world. He was a gentleman ; 
he was a man of high honour and character ; most learned, most 
upright, and most just ; a man against whom there had never been 
breathed a word. What reason was there to suppose that he would 
not have done full and perfect justice to a nun on a question between 
her and her convent ? There could be no doubt that he would have 
entered into a fair and careful examination of the question ; and if he 
had thought she had been hardly treated he would have ordered that 
she should be received into some other convent. Nor was there a 
convent which would have refused to obey his direction. That would 
have been a proper course to pursue before a perfectly just and com- 
petent tribimal) and it would, moreover, have applied a real effective 
remedy supposing it turned out that the mm was entitled to restora- 
tion and was not imfit to be a nun. Nor was this all. From the 
Archbishop there was an appeal to the Pope, and there was nothing 
is the character of His Holiness which rendered it at all improbable 
that in a mere private matter of this kind between a nun and her 
convent he woxdd do full and perfect justice, There was, then, no 
necesssity for this action, and, on the contrary, it was not, according 
to the niles of the plaintiff's own Church, the proper course to pursue. 
Then as to what had occurred after the sentence of expulsion. No one 
could deny that Mrs. Star and Mrs. Kennedy had not after that 
sentence treated the plaintiff as they had treated her before ; but no 
one could doubt that they really and honestly believed that she had 
been lawfully expelled from the order. No doubt, they had not 
treated her as if she was any longer entitled to the fiiU privileges of 
the house, But in their view she had then ceased to be a nun. 
What could they do under the circumstances ? They could not have 
turned her out by force ; it would have raised a disturbance. When 
the brother came, indeed, and said, ** Now, do put your hand up<Hi 
her and use such force as will justify an action," I (said Mr. Mellish) 
should certainly have advised them to do so, and should have said, 
^'WeU, run the risk." 
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The LoBD Chief Txtstzoe. — ^And I think I should have said so, 
'too. (A laugh.) 

Mr. Mi^LLisH. — ^But the Bishop had expressly ordered them to 
avoid the use of force, and of course they obeyed his orders. It was 
true that he had ordered that she should not go alone, but that was 
meant out of kindness to her, and not as a mode of coercion. Now, 
was there any imprisonment ? It was an unquestioned fact that she 
might have gone out of the house ; but the Lord Chief Justice had 
said that if she was physically restrained within a particular room it 
would amount to an imprisonment^ and it was said that if her account 
was believed it was so. 

The LoBD Chief Justice. — ^As to that, in order to avoid the 
possibility of this cause coming down again for trial, I will ask the 
juiy, if tiiey should find for the plaint^ upon that, to assess thj& 
damages separately. 

Mr. Melltsh said so far as he was aware there was no statement 
by the plaintiff that she had been subject to any physical restraint 
imtil she was removed into the attic ; but it came to nothing in reality. 
There was then the story about exclusion from the closet, and when 
it was told by the plaintiff it had seemed a horrible feature in the 
case ; but it was contradicted by several witnesses, and was in itself 
incredible ; and it came only to this — ^that she was excluded from a 
particular closet. This was a specimen of her exaggeration. Then 
^ere was the story about the cord fastening the door ; but the sisters 
Bwore that she went in and out at least ten times a day. There^ 
again, there was an illustration of the gross exagge];ation and untruth 
which pervaded the whole of the plaintiff's story. Reliance might 
possibly be placed upon the evidence of Sir Henry Cooper, the medical 
gentleman, and the condition in which he had found her when he saw 
her; but that was amply accounted for by the state of her mind 
•during those three months of obstinate adherence to the house, never 
having been out in the open air, and having been all the while in a 
disturbed and excited state of mind. He had now gone through the 
case, and would conclude, reminding the jury that the question was 
whether these ladies had really entered into this conspiracy, and 
asking them whether there was anything in their previous lives or 
characters which rendered it at all probable. 

THE SOLICITOR-GENERAL'S REPLY. 

Sir J. CoLEBiDOE then rose to address the jury in reply, on the part of the phiintiC 
He said, — There is one remark in the able address of mv learned friend in which I 
entirely concur,-- that, it must be matter of congratulation to aU of us that we are at 
last coming to the end of what appeared to a r^y interminable case. We have been 
occupied for weeks with details petty, mean, and contemptible — whether a nun's 
clothes were wilfully torn, or too much worn, whether she ate out of hours, and the 
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like. Such wretched details had taken up the time of this great Court for one-and- 
twenty days. Still, the time had not been wasted, for, however trivial and contemp- 
tible tihie details might appear, the issue'to Miss Saurin is one of social life or death. 
It is an issue whether she shall be permitted to continue in the life to which she had 
devoted herself, and to which she is intimately wedded and passionately attached, 
and to which she desires to consecrate whatever may be vouchsafed to her of health, 
and life, and strength, or whether she shall be flung back upon the world which she 
believed she had left for ever, and for which she is now utterly imfitted, with a stain 
upon her character which no lapse of time can ever ef&ce, and exposed to the 
contempt and dislike of every well-regulated and religious member of the Roman 
Catholic communion, after having been outraged—if her story be true — with every 
ingenious accompainment of cruelty and oppression. Gentlemen, another reason why 
our time has not been wasted is that there has been an exposure to public view of 
what convent life in England really and habitually is ; and I cannot help thinking 
that this trial may do good in two points of view,— first, as showing that it is at 
least possible to try a convent case, and to lay bare the interior of the convent 
without revealing any trace, the fkintest possible trace, of what is commonly called 
" scandal;" and next, that it strips off any veil of sanctity, and destroys any unreal 
halo with l^hich the devout and heated imaginations of good people have been found 
to clothe and surround the so-called " religious life." Gentlemen, to that life to a 
great extent no Christian man can possibly object. To feed the hungry and to clothe 
the naked, to teach the ignorant and attend the sick and dying, to pray night and day 
to Almighty God, to live simply by rule, and to use the world as not abusing it, — 
these are things, happily, which Catholics and Protestants alike think right and good 
and are bound by the teaching of their religions to practice ; or, if they cannot or do 
not practice themselves, at least to honour and reverence tho^ who do. But 
to do this it is not necessary to enter into a convent, and those who do enter 
into a convent may find from this case that they do but encounter temptations 
of a meaner and a baser^ature. Dragged into *• the light of common day," judged 
of by common understanding, this life loses all its romantic character, and 
turns out to be a very poor and ordinary affair indeed. Little sins created by 
silly rules foolishly enforced, childish penances for childish faults, boots worn round 
the neck, and dusters worn upon the head, pins and needles watched for as carefully 
as a miser counts up his silver or his gold, all simplicity of character destroyed by 
perpatual and petty self-consciousness and self- watchflilness, all independence of mind 
crushed out under abject humiliation (which is a very different thing indeed from true 
humility) — this is what, as it appears to us, convent life has come down to in the 19th 
century— at all events, as administered in the Convent of our Lady of Mercy at Hull, 
and under the care of the defendants in this action. I hope, gentlemen, that one 
good result of this case may be to show men and women throughout the length and 
breadth of the land what utter rubbish all this is ; what a parody it is upon the 
stem, simple, manly sense of the teaching (to use no higher names) of St. Peter and 
St. Paul ! Not, indeed immoral in the ordinary sense of the word, but dull, and 
unattractive, and prosaic, and utterly unsuited to all the best, and greatest, and most 
crying needs of the world around us. Speaking, gentlemen, to Roman Catholics — 
in older and sterner times, when the world was harder and men were rougher, 
though more simple — I can imagine that the great monastic system of the Middle 
Ages may have had in its recommendations as well as failings, and that in that state 
of things, its virtues and vices, its good and its evil, may have been more evenly 
balanc^. But I cannot help thinlung that even then people who devoted themselves 
to that life imitated too exclusively one part of the life of our Divine Lord and forgot 
the other ; they remembered and imitated the forty days in the wilderness and the 
lonely hours in the garden or on the mountain, and they failed to bear in mind the 
mamage of Cana and the Feast of Bethany. Do not suppose I mean to make any 
attack up(A a life of self-denial, or to deny that there may be persons to whom such 
a life may have a stem and austere attraction. There may be men and women 
whose duty it is to a^parate themselves from the world ; and who may find some 
kind of serene satisfttction in going along their lonely path, if it be the path of 
Clirittian hope— kc^ftetikby n^fwgtift" charity and lightened by Christian doubt. 
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They may find that they outwear the temptations of passion and outlive the 
asperities of their temper, and may feel that their davlight has begun and ended 
amid inflaences of this kind. But if it be, let it be some simple and intelligible 
system founded upon the necessities of human nature, and administered accord- 
ing to it. And I connot but think that the miserable narrowness which this 
case has presented, Hie petty personalities, the utter travestie of the religion of 
antiquity which has been displayed to us in the course of this inquiry — all this is 
not the life which is suited to the present time, or adapted to the wants of the age 
in which we live. Nevertheless, I aeree that the true question is not whether tms 
sort of life is in itself good or bad, wise or unwise, but the question is, whether the 
system in the case of Miss Sauriu was honestly and fairly worked out. Tf so, she 
having submitted herself to it, she must fail ; or, if the system was dishonestly and 
unfairly perverted and abused to her disadvantage, and in the spirit of private hostility 
— used against good fidth, and to drive her out of the convent where she had a right 
to live, and out of the order to which she had a right to belong — if so, she must 
succeed. Therefore, gentlemen, it is most important that you should understand the 
issue which really arises, and the considerations which apply to it. As to the counts 
for imprisonment and libel, he should contend that both were sustained by the 
evidence. But the main cause of action, no doubt, was the conspiracy. The count 
for libel, he maintained, was sufficiently supported by the statements of the sisters, 
and to the writing and sending of them both Mrs. Star and Mrs. Kennedy were 
parties. The count for conspiracy, however, raised the whole cause of action, both 
no doubt raising this great question, — that if the statements were written and sent 
honestly they would be privileged ; if otherwise, then he should insist that both 
counts, especially that for conspiracy, were maintained- There was a point raised 
yesterday by the Lord Chief Justice on that count which he could not think sustam- 
able for a moment, — viz., that the " consideration " for the supposed contract was 
paid to the mother house in Dublin ; but by the rules, all the houses were affiliated; 
the plaintiff was sent here from that house, and the rules prescribed that the authori- 
ties should not diminish the food or raiment " promised to the nuns on embracing 
the congregation ; " so that there seemed no ground for that objection to the count 
for conspiracy. Now, such being the nature of the main charge, how do we attempt 
to substantiate it ? Gentiemen, from the nature of the case the evidence in support 
of charges of this kind must be difficult to procure, and given under every possible 
disadvantage. Everything has passed inside the convent, and evidence of it can only 
be obtained from members of the community, who are bound to strict obedience to 
the Superior ; bound to see with her eyes and judge with mind and act according to 
her directions. Nor is this all. No doubt this action has been a great scandal in 
the Catholic world, and every member of the community would be naturally very 
averse to it, and extremely anxious to use every means, and strain every nerve 
to defeat it. It is^obvious that there must be enormous difficulty in the way of 
any nun who dares to question the will of a Superior before a lay tribunal 
and assert that the Superior had done wrong. All their habitual instincts, all 
their conscientious obligations would be at once arrayed against her. The stream of 
evidence would be poisoned at its very source. Of course, it might be anticipated 
that nun after nun would come forward to give testimony against the plaintiff, and 
that if her story would take three or four days in telling, theirs would take 18 or 14 
days, and that it would be difficult to resist the effect of all this iteration. Everyone 
could foresee this. And the plaintiff must have foreseen it. She must have well 
known the mass of evidence which would be accumulated against her, and the peril 
she would incur, yet she resolved to face it all and venture all for the sake of the 
vindication of her character. And surely this was no small guarantee of her sincerit;^. 
Surely there was eveiy reason why her story should be accounted true unless it 
really appeared incredible; and that, at all events, it should be considered with 
candour and that theirs should be weighed with care. It was said that the accounts 

f'lven by the plaintiff of the cause or origin of the enmity against her were different^ 
ut, even if different, they were not inconsistent; and m truth they were not 
different, for at one time she was speaking to the best of her belief of the first origin 
of the earliest estrangement, and at another time she was speaking of the cause taken 
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advantage of to wreak this enmi^ upon her. The truth was, nothing was more 
d^cnlt than to recollect the first origin or the real cause of an estrangement of many 
years standing. The plaintiff's accounts, however, looked at with the least intelli- . 
^nce and candour, were entirely consistent ; and before the Bishop, she said, accord- 
mg to the notes of the secretary, that *' these things were first collected against her 
after the discovery of the letter." It was said that her story was contradicted, and 
so in some things it was ; but as to the most important points only by one person — 
that person as interested as herself— the defendant Mrs. Star. It would be a great 
error to imagine that the 10 or 12 other nuns contradicted her in all the matters, or, 
indeed, in any of them. If it were so, there would be some force in the argument 
about preponderance of testimony. But as to many of the matters only one person 
contradicted her, as to hardly any of them more than one or two of the sisters, and 
as to many of them she was not contradicted at all. There was a very important 
piece of evidence which went to the root of the whole case, and that was the com- 
mendatory letters written by Mrs. Star to Miss Saurin's mother in 1860. These' 
letters had been handed by Father Mathews to the Bishop in 1862, and un- 
fortunately the Bishop had lost them, so that they could not be produced. And 
now it was said that the date might have been earlier, but the letters were 
shewn by Father Mathews to the Bishop for the very purpose of showinff 
him how inconsistent Mrs. Star's own letters were with the charges she had 
made in February, 1862, and the whole force and value of the letters lay in their 
recency. It was again a most remarkable and undoubted fact in the case that before 
the discovery of the letter in February, 1862, the plaintiffs parents had been most 
anxious for her removal to Dublin, and if the story now set ^p by Mrs. Star waa 
true — that the plaintiff was such a bad nun — why on earth did she not let her go ? 
She wished it ; her parents wished it Why did not Mrs. Star let her go ? If her 
account was true she would have been most anxious to get rid of her. Why did she 
not do so when she could so easily have done so ? Instead of that she was refused 
leave to go, and retained until her chance of getting back to Baggot Street was 
destroyed. Mrs. Star had written to Baggot Street so as to destroy that chance ; and 
tnen, with a finesse worthy of remark, professed to encourage the plaintiff to apply to 
be taken back, and she was obliged to admit in answer to the Lord Chief Justice that 
she knew Miss Saurin had no chance. No doubt she knew that well she had taken 
care to destroy it, and then sh^ invited her to try to get re-admitted there, knowing it 
was impossible. Let the jury consider in what manner they had dealt with the 
plaintiff after the discovery of that letter to her uncle, and the circumstances under 
which it was written. The poor woman was wretched ; she was not allowed to write 
to her fiither and mother ; her family at that time complaining that they never heard 
from her. She was forbidden to write. She was rendered wretched. At last she 
resolved to write. She was closely watched. The letter was discovered. She was 
reproached with it. They at once eagerly seized hold of it as a cause of expulsion. 
They thought it would be a sufficient cause of expulsion, and they at once, without 
hesitation, applied to the Bishop for her instant expulsion — ^not her mere removad. 
Her retreat to Baggot Street was closed to her, and then the Bishop was urged 
strongly to expel her. No place of repentance was to be allowed to her, " though 
she sought it carefully with tears " In vain she acknowledged it and begged to be 
forgiven ; they thought they had found the means of her instant expulsion, and they 
resolved to use it without relenting, and to proceed to expel her from the order. 
They got her to give written acknowledgements of her supposed fault, and then they 
proceeded to use them for her expulsion. No forgiveness for her, although the rule, 
provided that if a sister offended and confessed her feiult she should be forgiven at 
once, without hesitaton and without reserve. Admirable rule ' But, alas, mr from 
being observed. There was no forgiveness for this unhappy sister, and well would 
it have been if the others had behaved to her a little more like sisters ! It would 
have saved a great trial and a great public scandal. They resolved, however, 
to expel her, and they invoked the authority of the Bishop. The Superior's 
letter to him showed that at tbis time the letter was the chief of the offences charged 
against Miss Saurin. Where were, then, all those things which had been since 
found out ? Nothing was mentioned at that time, except that letter, beyond mere 
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triTial breaches of rales. It was the affiur of the letter which was used agunst her. 
Hie Bishop held^his visitation, and what happened then ? They were all anzioiu to 
dl resolved to get rid of her if ther possibly could. Did 
er matters or did thev not ? W hether tney did or did 
miss her. That was the practical result, and they were 
. Star's letter, written at the time, showed it She sail 
[ her supporters a great triumph. This, no doubt, was 
mply a<ioounted for what followed. It was illustrated 
ter to the Bishop in Aup^, 1865, threatening to resign, 
the result had given Miss Saurin and her friends a great 
" her supporters " meant, she said it meant her friends, 
ien her fnends (to sneak to) in the interval. Was that 
''s true ? She saw tne force of the presumption arising 
n had supporters in or near the convent. She denied it 
int the plaintifiTs sisters, whom she had not spoken to! 
i why should her testimonjr be quoted against the plain- 
bere was strone confirmation m this letter that MiaB 
r in that letter Mrs. Star said, " Do not, my Lord, sup* 
egard to ^Css Saurin which the rules do not allow." 
hop had supposed she had been doing so. At all events 
ion of a visit of a brother, tiie Bishop had rebuked Mrs. 
strong corroboration of Miss Saurin's statements. Next 
1 remarkable feature in the case — the letters which Mis. 
\ as manifestations of conscience, and which Mrs. Star 
It was most remarkable that the counsel for Hjs. Star 
the subject. Perhaps the beast course he could have 
rere these letters kept? Clearly not for any purpose 
[t was thought that they would tell against her. Other 
had been kept. The letters written by Mrs. M'Owen 
Star ** because they contained matters of conscience." 
been preserved, notwithstanding they contained mani- 

ese letters, however, would be found to tell powerftilly 

in Miss Saurin's favour. It was supposed that they would tell against I^er. But 
they came *' from the heart to the heart," and to the heart they would go. K 
genuine they proved her case. Mrs. Star put them forward as not genuine. They 
contained nothing to her prejudice, and as Mrs. Star, as she said, not finding what 
she expected to find, was not satisfied with them But they were genuine, and they 
proved the case. They were the letters of a broken-down, dispirited, scared, " des- 
paired ** woman, and they afforded the most remarkable confirmations of Miss Saurin's 
case. They had not been produced until this trial, nor was Hiss Saurin awa re that 
they were preserved. They were not brought forward before the Bishop . Why 
not, if they were trae, as was now proposed, " admissions " against the plaintiff? 
(hi the other hand, if they were in her fisivour they ought to have been produced 
before the Bishop. In either view, why, as they hail b^ preserved, had they not 
been produced? However, here ihey were, and they completely confirmed the 
plaintiff's case. They contained such passages as these: — *'You said I should 
never be able to bear all that would be put upon me. All my pride is brokea 
down. Littie did they know my sleepless nights !" Speaking oi the Confessor 
she wrote, " He said, notwithstanding all he had heard he still would hope, 
though there was little hope of me." Who told the Confessor about Sister 
Schokstica? It could not be an invention, for both Mrs. Star and Mrs. |ten- 
nedy admitted upon oath speaking to the confessor about it, and that it was not 
favourably to her they had spoken ; so they went behind her back to ner confessor to 
prejudice his mind against her. Tet it was made a charge against poor Sister 
Scholastica that she had spoken of the faults of others. However, she went on "I 
have been sick every day. I dread the hour of dinner. For nine months out of the 
twelve I had no meat, and used to think it hard that sister should get no other kind 
of meat for me ; but now I see it was contrary to holy poverty," &c. " I fdt the 
cold very much last winter. I have suffered very much from uie pain in my back.'* 
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These were specimens of letters ranging over many months. They were letters, 
wl^h bore ihe stamp of sincerity and truth. They were the letters of a woman-^ 
erring itmi^t be, bnt still innocent of serions offences, and humiliated to the last, 
degree. If it was meant to suggest that they were not real, and that any serioua. 
offences were suppressed, wherw was the evidence of such offences ? Not a trace of 
than could be found in the eTidence, and never until this action were they suggested. 
No doubt, she was admitting petty fitults, such as other nuns, no doubt, had com- 
mitted ; but she complained that, whereas in other sisters these faults were easily 
excused, in her they were bitterly, relentlessly recorded and remembered against her, 
and brought up against her and made the subject of hard and humiliating penances. 
The incident of the refusal of the Superior to let the brother see Miss Saurin showed 
the hard, cruel spirit, in which she acted. Then there were the letters of the sister-*- 
a Carmelite nun — ^which had been withheld, and which began, '' A month has- 
elapsed since we heard from you, and we had no answer to our last." This showed 
that the other had been withheld, and both were delivered together. Why had the 
other been withheld ? No reason could be given. The pretence was a retreat ; but: 
the retreat was over in a few days. What was the reason for withholding the 
second? It was said that there was an inaccuracy in the statement '* A month has: 
elapsed." It was said it was not quite a month. On that petty pretext the letter, 
was withheld, Nor would either of them have been ever deUvered but for the. 
second, containing a passage, '* Unless we hear from you we shall be coming over to 
see you." In consequence of that Mrs. Star was obliged to give both the letters. 
Did the jury believe that the reasons given by Mrs. Star for withholding these letters 
were real ? If not, then she had told a deliberate falsehood. It was impossible that the 
reasons could be real. It was manifest that the letters were withheldfrom a harsh feeling : 
towards Miss Saurin, and thatshewouldneverhavedelivered,'eitherhaditnotbeenforthe 
passage in the second. If this were so then Mrs. Star told a false story, and was not ' 
(according to his learned friend's test) to be believed. That was his learned Mend's 
test, and if it was &ir towards Miss Saurin, it was &ir towards Mrs. Star ; but when 
a bill of indictment was brought against a poor girl ranging over nine or ten years it 
was surely suflcient if there was substantial truth in her story, and inaccuracies 
upon comparatively minor matters might well be disregarded. Substantially Miss 
Saurin's story, was confirmed by Mn. Star's own liters, and by the undoubted 
evidence of documents written at the time. In every instance it would be fbund 
that the admitted fBLCts in substance supported Miss Saurin's story. Take the incident 
of the thimble, fbr instance. It was admitted thatMiss Saurin at the moment said, 
" Why do you persecute a poor creature so ?" and it was admitted by Mrs. Star on 
cross-examination that f^e had taken her silver thimble because she " did not wish 
herto retain it." Was it to be wondered at that poor Miss Saurin, sho^dhave 
ascribed this kind of petty, ceaseless, causeless persecution to a spirit of bitter hostility 
towards her ? Was it not clear that the power of the Superior was exercised against 
her in a very different form from that in which it was exercised towards other persons? 
It was manifest that Miss Saurin was spited ; that she was subject to a series of petty 
annoyances which amounted to persecution. Well, then about the duster ; it was 
admitted that she had to wear it, and that it was dirty, and had been damp. What 
a humiliation ! And how on earth could it have been really pretended that it was 
intended for any purpose of religion ? Such was the sort of conduct pursued towards 
this unhappy girl by her spiritiud sister, — one who professed to be so devoted to our • 
Lord. Then there were the incidents of the strippings. Nothing could be more 
humiliating and abominable than these strippings. It was pretended that it was to 
see if she had things in her pock«t, — ^traces of the children's dinners. What did they > 
find ? Not a crumb. Yet would they not have discovered the smallest speck, the ' 
most minute particle ? (A laugh.) But what did they find, and what did tiiey take 
away ? Why, a number of pious books and pictures ami other hamless objects, which 
Mis. Star could suggest no reason for taking. It was pretended that they 
were taken to prevent her writing upon them ; but some of them were 
things on which she could not possibly write. Why were these thinga 
taken ? For no other purpose than to humiliate and annoy ; and bong 
conscious of this they tried to set up false excuses about it. Bid ihe jury 
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beliere that those thinn were taken for the reason suggested ? Gonld they be- 
lieve it ? If not, then uiese htdies had sworn fieilsely on the matter. These strippings 
had brought out a remarkable and romantic incident in the case — ^the letter of the 
Jesuit brother. It was a most remarkable letter, and it would have been as well to 
have had Father Saurin here to explain it. But it was hard upon Miss Saurin to 
have an excited letter of an excited brother brought up against her. Father Saurin 
was an Irishman, and had been for manj years abroad Going to see his sister he 
heard of these strippings and she told him, no doubt, that she had thought of our 
Lord being stripp^ and bound at the pillar, and had resolved to submit to the 
iffuominy for His sake. No doubt, it was a heated and excited letter, but, under all 
Uke circumstances, it was very natural, — at all events, easily accounted for. There 
was a strong foundation for it, in fact, for the strippings were exceedingly shameful 
and calculated to excite the utmost indignation in his mind. Then as to the affiiir 
of the tablets, the only scrap found against her was the entry about the visit of the 
local Superior to the tower. But she herself had everything recorded against her ; 
and this going out of bounds without leave was at least as serious as most of the 
things pressed against her. In April, 1865, Mrs. Star wrote her letter of resignation, 
and from that moment Sister Scholastica's fiite was sealed. The Bishop evidently 
understood it to mean that Miss Saurin must go ; for he wrote, in answer . — " Of 
course, if it is a question between you and her, she must yield." Then came the 
letter of Mrs. Star, which formed the bill of indictment against Miss Saurin : — 

" We have long suspected her of stealing, but suspicions are not proofs; but I 
now find that my suspicions were well founded, and proof can be given. We now 
fear she steals firom the school children. This suspicion occurred to several of the 
sisters at the same time." 

It was plain that, from the letter in answer, the Bishop's mind was made up, for he 
spoke of getting " fiBUSulties " to act : — 

" Everything must be fully proved to render my powers of any avail. Keep 
mlence as to what I now communicate to you. Give the enclosed to Father Saarin ; 
it contains the order to remove his sister from the convent, and the absolution from 
her vows." 

Now, no doubt, the defendants were not answerable for the misconduct of the 
Bishop, except so fkr as they had conduced to it by false and malicious statements. 
So fEur as the Bishop was concerned, however, nothing could have been more 
monstrous. It was evident he had made up his mind against Sister Scholastica upon 
the ez parte statements of her Superior behind her back. Uuheard, unseen, without 
any opportunity of making any answer, he had condemned her already, and the sub- 
sequent inquiry was a mere farce. In December, 1865 ,Mrs. Star took away Miss Saurin's 
ring. Why? It was a gross, groundless, inexcusable insult. No reason had 
been or could he given for it ; no pretence of a right existed tor it. Mrs. Star herself 
did not pretend that she had any authority to do it, — ^neither rule, custom, nor tra- 
dition. It could have had no object but humiliation. It amounted to a great and 
grievous indignity. For what other reason could it have been done than to inflict 
humiliation ? And, if so, what a light it threw on the rest of the case, and how it 
tended to explain what was in dispute ! And Mrs. Star deliberately swore 
that she did not know whether it was an indignity ! Did the jury believe 
that? Gould they believe it? If not, what a light it cast upon the rest of the 
case ! How it helped to show the deliberate design to humiliate and wound 
Miss Saurin ! Then, as to the commission, let the jury recollect the charges sent 
against her by Mrs. Star, which went over a course of years — and she never had a 
copy of them. No copy was given by Mrs. Star to the accused sister. The 
sentence was predetermined. But what said Dr. O'Hanlon, an emioent theologian, 
a learned canonist? He said that the first part of the case u^ to 1862 had, 
he thought, been proved; but as to the rest he did not think it was proved. 
The learned canonist thought the offences charged very trifling— except 
the charge of taking the sleeves from the body of her deceased Sister, which he 
said womd be unnatural, and which had never been brought forward until this trial. 
However, the sentence, which had been predetermined, was passed — a sentence of 
ezpuldon ! His learned friend had gravely suggested that she might have appealed 
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to the Archbishop, and from the Archbishop to the Pope. Bat that was practically 
idle. They had taken away her religions dress, and desired that she ^onld go* 
Naturally they would inflict every possible hardship, and therefore her story was 
TOTobable. She was watched whereyer she went, and could not stir without a shadow. 
The^ sat in her room by day, not speaking to her, and a sister slept outside her door 
at mght. Much of this was admitted, and the rest was probably true. When she 
went out into the corridor to perform her devodonfi at what were ciJled the " stations," 
she was interrupted by Mrs. Kennedy, and there can be no doubt she was told to go 
away from her. Was not this practically preventing her frx>m going into the corridor ? 
Then she was fastened up in her bedroom at night by a cord tied to the bedstead <^ 
the sister sleeping outside. There was strong reason to believe that she was not 
allowed to leave her room for any purpose. At all events, there could be no doubt 
that the nuns tried to make her miserable, and that they did so. 

At this stage the Solioitob-Gembbal prayed an luyoumment, which was ac- 
ceded to. 

NINETEENTH DAY. 

Sir John Golebidob continued his address, in reply, on behalf of the plaintiff. 
This, he said, was a case the like of which he never was on before, and hoped never 
to be on again. He desired to notice one or two matters he had omitted^ It had 
been said Uiat Miss Saurin had been guilty of great exaggeration in her account of 
her removal to Hull in 1864. It must be borne in mind, however, that she was not 
aware of the causes of it, and that to her it might appear as exceedingly harsh and 
unjust. The removal from Clifford was certainly sudden, and it naturally seemed 
to her harsh and unaccountable. Another matter was as to the itrippings ; it must 
be borne in mind that she was not told the truth, or at least what was now said to 
have been the object of them, and they would naturally appear to her to be g^reat 
indignities. It was to be observed that Mr. Mellish had in effect admitted that on 
one occasion, at all events, the stripping amouQted to an assault, even taking the ac- 
count given by the defendant, Mrs. Star. Probably the real truth lay a little be- 
tween the accounts on one side and on the other, and there was more harshness than 
Mrs. Star represented. At all events, it was admitted that she, as Superior, compelled 
Miss Saurin to take off her clothes, — an act in itself harsh, unfeeling, and unkind ; 
and that being so, the probability was that Miss Saurin's account was, in the main, 
correct. He had yesterday dealt with Miss Saurin's case. He had now to deal with 
the case set up in answer to it. Now, they were met at the outset with a great diffi- 
culty. Their case was this,— that in a word she was a bad nun, and utterly unfit 
to be a nun ; and they could not succeed if the main substance of this case failed. 
But how did they account for this great fact — ^that Miss Saurin never admitted that 
she disliked conventual life ? Down to the present moment her great object had been 
to devote herself to conventual life ; and her gceat grievance «as that she was not 
allowed to proceed in it. She had had many opportunities of getting out of it if she 
desired. Moreover, in self-defence, they could not admit persons into these Orders 
who were unfitted for the life, and they had satisfied themselves that she was fit for 
it. There was a two years and a half novitiate, during which period penances were 
inflicted and temper was tried in order to test the fitness of the character for this kind 
of life. Through all this training Miss Saurin had passed, and was approved. Waa 
there, then, any real reasonable doubt that down to 1856 or 1867, when she was sent 
£>r to Clifford, the Superior retained that opinion? Mrs. Star sent several names of 
nuns she desired to have, and among these one of them was the name of Miss Saurin. 
This was a strong proof that up to Siat time nobody doubted that Miss Saurin, who 
at that time had been five or six years in the Order (counting the novitiate), was a 
good nun. Had anything been said at the time to the contrary ? Nothing. On 
the contrary, the letters of Mrs. Star in 1860 stated that Miss Saurin had been a good 
nun, and a great comfort to the community. That any great change had passed 
upon her aft^ that time no one had suggested. Yet the whole defence, in a word, 
came to &is— -that she was unfitted to be a nun. At all events, the earlier case set 
up only came to that. They did not at first set up immorality, but only unfitness to 
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bt a nim. And of thif thert was not a tract in the nndoabted evidence in the cue. 
If she was so unfit to be a nun, why on earth did they not discover it before ? Thus 
the very fonndadoQ fbr the defence entirely ^uled npon the undonbted foots of the 
case. They had to start with and meet this diflcnl^ of a person earnestly desifoiis 
to be a nnn, and prononnced after some years fit to be a nun and a eood nun, sud- 
denly becoming so utterly unfitted to be a nun. People who were unfitted for a life 
ceperally disliked it, and shrank ftom it. The reverse of this was the case with 
Miss Sanrin. At all events, down to 1860 no idea of turning her out of the Order 
had occurred to any one ; for in July, 1860, the deed of trust was made out, and her 
Iteme was put in. Surely this was a strong argument to refute the whole case for the 
defence up to that date ; for, according to their case, she was an object of hate, dis- 
trust, and dislike. It was all very weU for them afterwards to make depositions 
against her behind her back that she was a bad nun ; but the undoubted fiusts showed 
k to be untrue, for upon the undoubted fiusts of the case the very foundation 
of the defence fiiiled. Now, how did thev present this case in the first instance? 
As a case of breach of rules. As no more tnan that. No imputation of immorality 
was made. And neither in the speech nor cross-examination (except in a single 
instance) was attention called to what haa since been set up as the substantial defence 
in the action. If only what had been opened had been proved there would have 
been no sort of defbnce. Not a word had been heard of the worst charges once set 
«p. Moreover, it came out in cross-examination what the statements were which 
had been sent to the Bishop. Those statements had been up to that moment with- 
held fi*om the plaintiff, and she never had a copy of them. Nor was this all. The 
counsel for the defence struggled to the last to resist production of them ; and the 
ohjection made was that some of the statements might seem to convey charges not 
really meant to be made. Well, but Mr. Mellish. when he said that, had before him 
tile statements containing the charges of femiliarity with the priest, and of stealing 
a medal from the dead body, which was afterwards coupled wit a still worse charoe-*- 
tiiat of stealing the dead sister's clothes. Now, what was the explanation of mis? 
Clearly this— that his learned feiends did not believe a word of these worser charges, 
and durst not venture to make them ; and they deemed them so monstrous that no 
jury would believe them. The charge of stealing the clothes from the body of a 
deceased sister lying in her coffin and hiding them in her cell, and afterwards wear- 
ing them in chapel and in choir I His learned friends themselves did not beliere 
these charges, and therefore durst not m the first instance bring them forward until 
compiled to do so by the compulsory disclosures of the depodtions. So, as to 
steahng the poor chilciren's dinners ; the worst of it had never been mentioned by 
his learned friends. Why not? Because they did not believe it. But, when the 
statements of the nuns were compulsorily produced, they found themselves compelled 
against their will to press tiiem. Bad as the written statements were, however, th^ 
were not so bad as thdr oral evidence. The real force of the deporitions consisted in 
vague ffeneral statements af this kind, — ** She was always disobedient ;" " she was 
in the habit of untruth," ^c. It was difficult to deal with mere vague ^entl 
evidence such as this. No one was perfectly good, and no doubt Miss Saurm was 
not. And when instances were asked they were, with a few exceptions he would 
notice, to the last degree childish and ridiculous. '* Sadly deficient m the virtues of 
a religious life," and the vices contrary to it had taken deep root in her heart. " I 
have known her ti^e a book from a sister and keep it hidden in her cell, and to take 
a pair of boots fh>m a dster and wear them without her knowledge or will." The 
jury would recollect the cross-examination upon these points. The minds of most 
men would never imagine flrom these statements what atterwards turned out to be the 
truth. ** An unaccounti^le accumulation of materials." Would any human beinc 
have imagined that this meant a handfal of such trifles as bobbins and cottons and 
the like? Was not this intentionally conveyine a ihlse impression ? What was to 
be th<mg\it of Mrs. Star deliberatrly writing and sending to the Bishop behind this 
sister's back such dinngenous statements so carefully intended to oonv^ fiilse 
impressions, and then all the while profesdng, forsooth, to be anxious for the 
w^fare— nay, even desirous to hide her faults? Then as to the watch, ** intentio& 
todefrvtud." It turned out that the account given by ^ss Saurin was perfect^ 
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troe ; yet Mrs. Star assumed it to be fidse, and did not hesitate to impute a deliberate 
'* iiitention to defirandtdie oommimity/* Yet this -was said to be a most pious and 
charitable person. What an uncharitable and offensive impatation ! Other sisters 
had their watches, and were allowed to keep them. Yet upon the plaintijff there was 
this ofBmsiye imputation, though it appeared that Mrs. Star was quite aware of the 
watch all the wmle. This showed me temper and the Spirit in which she had 
written and spoked of Miss Saurin. Stratagems to get red of her clothes !" When 
asked particulars, it tamed out that nowimd then she lost aglove ! ** Well" (said 
the Lord Chief Justice), *' did yon ever lose a glove ?" ** Yes," said the witness. 
'* So have I," said the Lord Chief Justice. (Laughter.] Well, now, who on earth 
would have dreamt that such trifles were intended ? Tiiis was the sort of way in 
which these imputations were made by this charitable person ! Such was her 
charitjr. ** See how these Christians love one another !" ** She always had excuses.*' 
Well, and it might be assumed that up to a certain time they were satisfactonr, bat 
at a certain time in every establishment there came to be a cat. (Laughter.) Every- 
thing was laid upon the cat. (Laughter.) Miss Saurin had come to be the cat of 
this ocmvent. Everything that went wrong there was laid upon her. But to come to 
matters more serious. Here was the passage about the priest : — 

** I had observed a Kreat fiorwardness in her as regarded a certain priest. She put 
herself c<mdnually in his way^ and sought to attract his notice by various little arts ; 
talked to him frequently, though as frequently forbidden to do so ; was in a state of 
excitement quite remarkable whenever he was about the convent; and though I 
could not say positively that there was anything wrong beyond disobedience, yet ab 
indefinable feeling pervaded my mind that all was not right on her side." 
Now, did the jury as men of sense, believe that tiiis, as Mrs. Star had sworn, meant 
so more than br^tch of rule and talking without permisdon ? Did the jury believe 
that she meant no more than that ; If not then Mrs. Star had sworn deliberately that 
she did, — she had sworn fhlsely that which she must have known to-be untrue. She 
did not say it was true. She durst not say it was true. She swore she did not mean 
it. If you believe she did, then she has committed wilfhl perjury. Have you the 
shadow of a doubt in your mind that she did mean it? If so, what do you think 
of her character ? She went to the Bishop behind her sister's back, and made that 
shameful charge which no human being could misunderstmd, and which she now 
admits to have 'been without the shadow of a foundation ; and when challenged with 
it she, upon her oath, denied that '* she meant it." Do you believe her ? If not, 
what do you think of her? What do you think of her character? What is her 
testimony worth ? In this spirit all her statements were framed. ^ '* Told innumer- 
able falsehoods." << Absented herself from meditation to talk with extems"— -her 
uncle, the priest. There was the "chari^ which thinketh nO' evil." True to the 
card, true in the letter, but what could be thought of the sfnrit? Yet hardly true 
even in terms, far it was in the plural " externa," but she could only give a sinele 
instance. '* I had seen so much of her duplicity and perversity," A». ** She paid a 
visit to her uncle, to whom, I suspect, she expressed her bitter feelings." Here, 
again, her charity was observable. " I did not credit the reasons given by her fiunily 
for their desire to see her "— c. e., that the fother was ill ; here, again, her charity 
uagjht be observed — alwa^ read^ to judge harshly and uncharitably, and to judge 
tiie worst, not only of Miss Saurm, but of her whole fiunily. ** I did not credit the 
reasons given." i^ow, up to this time, as the Rev. Mr. Mathews was concerned, he 
heard no complaint. ** In March, 1862, the clandestine letters were discovered, for 
which we claimed her expulsion. Her &lsehoods about it were many, and showed 
hw an adept in deceptimi. . . She expressed her regret, but s^t a letter the 
same night ; yet when asked about it she denied it, and it was afterwards proved by 
dioumstances that she had, and she went to communion next morning wi&out con- 
fession. . . . She ccmtinued her habits of deception and falsehood," &c. Now, 
here was a long story about duplicity and deception, which it would appear she had 
never told to the Bishop on the occasion of the visitation. She did not pretend that 
she had dono so ; yet she went on to say, ** I know she told iUsehoods to the Bis^p 
at the visitation on the things mentioned to me by his Lordship ai stated by her/'r 
But die did not appear to have said a wcurd to the Bishcq^ abeut this long story of 
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deception, alihoagh ihe had learnt from the Bishop what Mias Saurin had said. 
What did this show ? That the whole stoiy was false, and tramped up afterwards 
to destr »y her character with the Bishop. Bat she went on to write thus of tiie 
incident of the memorandum on Miss &iarin's tablets, '* I nerer before knew the 
depth of her malice, She appears to have been a perfect spy upon the poor unsus- 
pecting sisters, noting down everything they did or said whtdi she could turn against 
them." Now, what foundation was there for this strong statement ? Nothing more 
than a memorandum as to Mrs. M'Owen having gone out of the convent bounds. 
Yet Mrs. Star in cross-examination admitted that Me might have noted the matter 
for a communication to her director. And then there was another memorandum as 
to a visit of a priest to a sister. This was all the foundation there had been for the 
statement. ** bhe appeared to have been a perfect ' spy ' upon the sisters, &c., noting 
down all their words and actions," &c. Why there were but a few lines on these 
small tablets. One would suppose there had beesi a regular journal, instead of one 
or two isolated instances. The spirit in which they were represented by Mis. Star 
afforded a ^ood illustration of the spirit in which Mrs. Star had acted throughout 
towards Miw Saurin. Then there were the memoranda by Miss Saurin as to things 
said to her by the Superior, — *' Smooth way which deceives. Never see my mother 
any more," dto. These Mrs. Star represented as murmers asainst her. What a 
harsh, hostile, pr^udiced view Mrs. Star had taken of everythmg. No doubt there 
was some slight foundation in fjBiCt for these statements. But they were distorted and 
exaggerated ; they were worked up into statements which were not &ir, honest, kind, 
or charitable ; not such as a Superior ought to have sent to the B^op against a 
subject sister, and they were such as were calculated and intended to mislead him,, 
and had misled him. So it was all through. ** There are strong suspicions of her 
taking the food of the school children, and she had been seen doing it once, but haa 
not been seen eating it." This was worth observation and was part of a subject which 
he would deal with separately. *' I was aware of her pilfering propensities and had 
locks put on «he doors," &c. Such was the statement Mrs. Star had sent to the 
Bishop in 1865, and any one could see the strong spirit of hostility it showed towards 
Miss Saurin. But in her oral evidence she had gone beyond it in many remarkable 
points, *' She was seen ts^king the children's food once, but never seen to eat it."* 
That was what she wrote in 1865, when most anxious to get rid of Miss Saurin ; and 
she also wrote, " Sister Scholastica will never admit these things." So she wrote in 
1865. Yet on this trial she had sworn that Miss Saurin had admitted taking the food 
of the child Swale. Then if that were so why did she write as the had written in 
1865. Why had she not mentioned it before? Because it was untrue. The girl 
Swale had been produced, and had sworn that she never lost any of her dinners at all. 
Thus the statement was shown to be untrue. No wonder she had not mentioned it 
before. She wrote in 1865, " She waa never seen to eat it. She will never admit iU" 
And now she swore that Miss Saurin had admitted it. The girl herself was called, 
and swore it was untrue. Yet this woman was represented as a paragon of piety and 
virtue, whose lightest words might be relied upon, and whose testimony was truth. 
Then, in her written statement she wrote : — *' 1 had heard various things which did 
not come under my personal observation, such as taking food between meals." Yet 
in her evidence she swore to having herself seen Miss Siurin eatibg betwe^i meals in 
the pantry. And, strange to say, Mrs. Nelligan told a similar story of a similar 
incident in identically the same words. ** Her face was smeared with grease, and her 
mouth was so full she could notjipeak," &c. Now Mrs. Star had written that she 
had not seen it herself, and then she came and swore to having witnessed such an 
incident herself. So much f<>r Mrs. Star's deposition, and so much for the worth of 
her testimony. Then as to Mrs. Kennedy's, which began thus : — '* Her whole li& 
has been a career of the grossest falsehood and deception." So much fbr her modera- 
tion. ** She entered the religious life to gratify her love of dress, and her love of 
eating, and her excessive affection for externa." Strange, that Miss Saurin should 
have embraced the life of a nun *' to gratify her love of dress or her love of eating." 
(Laughter.) The dress of a nun was not very attractive (laughter) nor was the diet of 
a nun excasdingly luxurious. Above all, conceive of a w<Mnaa gmng inte-iBi convent in. 
order to assodate with ** extems " — with extems with whom to speak^wwuldbeasin I 
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Why, if shedonred to associate with externa all she had to do was to keep outdde 
the walls of a conyent. Such was a specimen of the spirit of truth, and sense, and 
charity in which these nuns wrote. These were the kind of statements by which all 
Miss Sanrin's future had been blighted and darisened. " I observed her desire to 
attract the attention of the priests and to put herself continually in their way." This 
did not come up to Mrs. Star's account, but it was suggestive. Then it was repre- 
sented that it was quite a mystery where Miss Saurin got her food. But in the 
witness-box she swore that Miss Saurin was usually in the pantry. If so, where was 
the mystery ? And why had she not so stated in her written statement ? Mrt. 
Kenn^y had given her evidence with great confidence and aplomb. But she swore 
positively and generally and refused altogether to descend into particulars. And 
vague general charges could be sworn to and could not easily be answered. She con- 
fined herself to generalities and was too clever to give any instances. In that point of 
view, what was her evidence worth ? Her spirit uf hostility towards Miss Saurin was 
manifest, and what was the value of general statements by such a witness ? In one 
instance, indeed, she was obliged to give a name— the name of Bridget Conolly — 
whom she vouched as to the putting back the clock. Bridget Conolly was called 
and positively contradicted her. Why, then, was Mrs. Kennedy to be believed when 
she was at variance with Miss Saurin ? So much for Mrs. Kennedy. Now, as to 
Mrs. Colling wood, the lay sister, whose statement was drawn up by Mrs. Kerr ^ shown 
to Mrs. Star and seen by Mrs. Kennedy : — 

*' When I came to school I noticed her manner was very familiar with one of the 
priests. I once saw her on her knees beside him, pulling things out of his hands, 
and entreating him to go with her. At the same time her conversation was most 
worldly, and usually upon such subjects as courtships. I don't think there was a 
single youDg man of my acquaintance about whom she did not question me closely. 
She drew me out and interrogated me to speak of such subjects. She never seemed 
weary in listening, and would go any length, so that I now blush to think of many 
things I then said. But then I did not think there was any harm as I was speaking 
to a nun." 

Now, what on earth could that mean ? What would any man of common sense 
understand it to mean ? Would any human being imagine that it only meant that 
Miss Saurin came and told the priest that his luncheon was waiting for him ? All 
this mysterious language was uised, we are told, to convey that simple fact. This is 
tiie unworldly way of saying that Miss Saurin came to get the priest to come to 
lunch. '' To the pure all things are pure," and this is the nun's way of telling that 
nmple fact. But what a scandalous thing, if that really was all that was meant, to 
write in that way. But I absolutely deny that it was that, and no more, which was 
meant. These women had some of them reached mature age, and had themselves 
at one time lived in the world ; and don't tell me that because women put on veils 
and wear gimps and coift that, therefore, they forget all their knowledgo of the 
world and become ignorant of the plain meaning of the words they use. Now, 
indeed, they say, when they dare not say anything else, now they say that it was 
pnly an imputation of '* over forwardness in manner." But what was there to make 
her blush ? Oh, she asked me it I was going to be married. Well, why should she 
not? What was there to blush about? But she would go any lengths. What 
lengths ? Ail these things were mentioned together in the same connexion and in 
the same sense — ^almost in the same sentence. What else could be meant but that 
which was now, of course, disavowed ; that which made his learned friends anxious 
to withhold tills statement, and which as gentlemen they eagerly disclaimed. Whpr ? 
Because they knew that it conveyed what was now disavowed, and to convey which 
impression to the Bishop these women had combined. So much for that matter. 
But there were/graver matters still. And now he would deal with the two last and 
most odious charges — the charges of stealing the children's food and stealing the 
dothea from the dead bod^ of a deceased sister. He would deal with the last- 
mentioned first, as being so infinitely the most terrible. Let the juiy remember that, 
although ever since 1861 these ladies had been desirous of getting rid of Miss Saurin, 
not a word had been heard of this odious charge until the present trial. Nor was 
this all. Surely, if it had been intended to make so detestable a charge against the 
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^aintiif it ihoold haye been pat to her in crOM-ezftminition and mentioned in the 
ipeecli opening tlie caae against her. Bat no ; not a word of it was heard antil Bin. 
Hewetien, the other lay aster, came into ibt box and slated :— 

"InOctobor, 1869, Sister Catherine died. She asked to be baried with her medal, 
and 1 sewed it on her scapala for that purpose. After her death I looked for it, and 
It was not there. It had been taken oat of the scapala. I thoaght at first that ^le 
Beverend Mother had taken it, bat now I know that she had not. Sister Scholaatiea 
and I were the only persons who attended Sister Catherine, and who laid oat her 
body for her barial. Upon Sister Sch<dastica's retam from Clifford she came to me 
and asked me if I had foand a sUver medal which she had lost. I had not seen it, 
hat I conld not help thinking of Sister Catherine's medal." 

Sach was the statement of the case in the written statement sent to the Kshop. Now, 
leooUeot the times and the drcumstanees ander which this charge was first made. 
Bemembor that the deceased sister. Sister Catherine, was one with whom Sister 
Scholastica had been intimately and tended assodated, and who had left her as a 
memorial a Prayer-book, with an inscription traced by her dying hand. And the 
unpatation was, that from the corpse of a sister, dyinff under sach circamstancea as 
these— cireomstances which woald toach a heart of stone — she had taken a little 
relic, which her deceased sister had desired to go to the grave with her ! Not a 
word of it to Miss Saorin. For six long years the story was o6ncealed, and it was 
only brought forward to expel her from the convent ! Nor was this all. The 
witness in her evidenoe told a story for more dreadftd— one most horrible, and most 
onnatural, and showing a strange pervernty of mind, for it was this — ^that a nun, 
with no earthly reason for it, against natural affection, against all religious princi|de, 
against all deyotional feeling, against the common reverence which, thank Qod ! 
amoB^ all denominations of Christians attaches to the body which God has sanctified 
by fillmg, went into the church where the body was laid out for burial, stole part of 
the ^ve-clothes in which the poor girl was laying to be buried, hid them under the 
seat m the chancel, and afterwards for some months wore them on her wretched 
person ! Such was the horrid story the truth of which lay between Sister Frances, 
(Mrs. HewetBcm) and Sister Scholastica, and of which the other never said a word 
until after 1865 ! Gentlemen, is it credible that in a religious house, where not only 
the principles of our common Christianity, 'but the principles of a hi^h, pure, 
ascetic spirituality are professed and inculcated — do you, can you believe it, that a 
woman would remain a passive inmate in that convent for six years, in intimate in- 
tercourse, day after day, week after week, with a woman who had been guilty of 
such an unnatural, such an atrocious abomination, and not say a single word aboot it 
to any human being within those walls. According to her own account, she kept 
that horrible secret in her own breast for six long years. Why did she not state it 
when told 1^ her Superior to set down in writing what she knew of Sister Scho- 
lastica ? When asked why she did not do so she said, " Because I thoiwht it would 
injure her for life." What ! did she think that telling the Bishop she had stolen a 
medal which the poor girl had desired to be buried with her would not ** injure her 
for life ?" After some hesitation she was obliged to admit that she believed it would. 
Did she not know then that the Bishop was a&ed, partiy upon her own statement, to 
expel Sister Scholastica from the convent, and to do so only as to this matter, upon 
suspicion, whereas she knew she had in her own breast the means of turning it into 
actual, horrible reality ? Bad enough it was to accuse her of stealing poor diildren*8 
dmners ; but to take the grave clothes off her dearest friend as she lay sleeping in 
her coffin, as she lay on a sacred place ready for her burial. Good heavens 1 Do 
you suppose, gentiemen, that such a story as that wocdd remain lodrad up in tite 
breast of any human being in any rdigious societr tor six long years ? Why wtt 
it not mentioned before? Why — if my learned friends were instructed as to It for 
the purposes of this action — why did they not mention it when they opened their 
case ? X will tell you, gentiemen, why. Because they did not believe it ; because 
they were ashamed of it ; because they durst not venture to mention it ; because th^ 
knew it would be received by every one with incredulous horror, Gentiemen, do 
you believe it? And ifyoudonot believe it; if you disbelieve it, as too horriUe, 
unnataial, and improbable to be credible, and becaose it was never mentioned before, 
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aad beeaofe erea when told to teH all she knew abont Sister Scholastica the J^taen 
who states it told another and a diffiarent storj, and did not say a word of thisrj^f, 1 
•fty, you disbelieve it, then what becomes of the eridence of this woman? What 
Mcomea of the evidence of Mrs. Star and Mrs. Kennedy, who backed her np in 
telling this monstrous ^ry ? What becomes of the whole case which is nipported 
upon evidence of this description, by the testimony of women whom it is inipossible 
to bdieve, and who in the most solemn manner tell this ateocious story against the 
woBien they desired to destroy ? And now as to the other of these odious charges — 
the chai^ of stealing the school children's dinners. This rested chiefly on the 
ervidenoe of Mrs. Nellinin (called Sister Mary Bernard), and it is one of the worst 
ftatures of tiie case. She tells a story accor£ng to which no one could doubt that 
Miss Saurin (Sister Scholastica) had, in the most disgusting manner, taken dinner 
aher dinner from these little, half-grown children, for the purpose of gratifying her 
©wn appetite. But the truth has come out upon it, and I only hope, gentlemen, that 
you may be able to pass a more lenient judgment upon Mrs. Nelligan than I can* 
Sirs. Nelligan swore most positively that a Mrs. O'Brien had complained that her 
little boy for three weeks lost his dinner, and that if he 'continued to lose ^ it she 
should be obliged to remove him. Gentlemen, will you bdieve it, Mrs. O'Brien has 
been called, and has sworn that she never knew of his losing his dinner, but once, 
on which occasion it appeared that it came to the hands, not of Sister Scholastica, but 
of Sister Mary Bemerd herself, the very woman who tells this story ! and further 
that she did indeed complain, and complained to this very witness, not of the loss 
of dinners, but of her little boy having ^len down and cut himself. 
Gentlemen, again I say I only hope tMt you maybe able to pass upon Mrs. Nelligan 
a more lenient judgment than I can. Gentlemen, it might possibly be said that these 
atrocious charges were, however untrue, at least honestly brought forward. But I 
ask you, was there any real, £Eur, bona fide inquiry, any real, honest desire on the 
part of the two defendants, Mrs. Star and Mrs. Kennedy, to get at the truth on these 
matters ? or were they not rather hastily, rashly, recklessly brought forward without 
any sufficient consideration, and without any regard to the eflTect they must neces- 
sanly have on the character of the plaintiff? If so, then you must associate the two 
defendants with the guilt of having given form and colour to them, and brought 
them forward against her. And let me make this futher observation. If you dis- 
believe these stories — as I eamestiy hope you will — is it worth while to go into con- 
tradictions upon small matters ? If these people would not hesitate to deal in such 
stories as these upon a matter so serious as this, do you think t at th^ would hesitate 
about such trifles as pots of jam and a handf^il of gooseberries ? The man who is 
gcdlty of the less thing may not be guilty in a great thing, but the man guilty in a 
great thing will seldom stick at smaller things. And the general charges made 
against the plaintiff all resolved themselves, upon inquiry, into matters of this minor 
character, while in the sweeping character of those charges you will observe that 
spirit of exaggeration which has marked the whole case for the defence. ^ In that 
^nrit you find the solution of most of those difficulties or contradictions, if it were 
worth while to go into them at all, which might be suggested upon smaller matter. 
Far more important is it to bear in mind one or two broad undoubted &cts. For in- 
stance, it was an undoubted &ct that every one but those under the influence of Mrs. 
Star l^ed Miss Saurin. She was popular with the girls, she was popular with the 
villagers, and had to be hurried away suddenly, it was said, to avoid a demonstration 
in her &vour ; she was liked by Mrs. Grimston — ^a pious Catholic lady, who resided 
close to the convent, and saw a ereat deal of her, and had, it was clear, imbibed a 
strong impression that she was iUtreated ; she was liked by tiie priests; she was liked 
by every one not under the influence of Mrs. Star; she was approved by the 
Kfdiop himself on the occasion of his visitation in 1862 ; every one not 
under the influence which prevailed within the oonvent walls took a totaJ^ 
different view of her from that taken by the nuns, who were subject to the spim 
of a most servUe and attject obedience to the Mother Superior — ^bound to see with her 
^es, to judge as she judged, and to regard her, in diort, as GM. Another matter 



wortii consideration was this, — ^that every one at all connected with Miss Saurin — 
her &ther, her mother, her brother, or her sisters-^her uhde, although a priestp— 
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irere the objects of the evident animodt^of Mn. Star, who on erery occanon spoke 
of them with bitterness and aversion. What did all this show but that Mrs. Star had 
oonoeived for her a bitter dislike and hatred, instead of regarding her in that spirit 
of charity which would have befitted her religions professions ? A great man, one of 
the most distinguished ornaments of the Bonum Catholic communion, Dr. Newman, 
had, in one of ue most exquisite of his beautiful little poems, written — 

" Ladies rule where hearts obey." 
But it should seem that in a convent, at all events, the converse did not always hold, 
and that it could not be said that " hearts obeyed where ladies ruled." At leut it 
was not so in this particular instance. Every mean and petty infliction, every 
wretched humiliation and annoyance by which human temper could be intolerable 
tried, had been used ; everything which could crush the spirit and destroy the mind. 
And all this was done in the name of God ; and disguised, perhaps, even in the minds 
of those who did it, under the specious forms of religion and devotion. In all this 
|re have a proof— if proof were required — of the awful truth embodied in those 
solemn words of Bunyan, where he says that he saw that there was a byway to Hell, 
even from the very gates of Paradise itself. Gentlemen, with some closing words 
I will now release you. You were told, finely and impressively, by my learned 
friend Mr. Mellish to beware of the dan^ of domg anythmg from popular prejudice 
or prepossession. Gentlemen, considering that Miss Saurin is a Catholic, that she 
has been and desires to remain a nun, and that she and all her fiunily are Cathotlic 
to the core, I think that the warning, fine and impressive as it was, could scarcely 
have been needed. But I will take me liberty of giving you a warning of a different 
nature. Do not you be afraid of doing what is ri^ht and just because it chances tp 
be popular. That is a danger, remember, which sensitive and high-minded 
men are much more liable to £el11 into than the coarser and commoner forms of 
temptation ; but there is an old and grand distinction which was finely drawn by one 
of the most distinguished men who ever filled that hi^h seat of justice which my lord 
so worthily occupies — I mean Lord Mansfield — a distmction between the popularity 
which follows and the popularity which is followed after ; a distinction which I 
earnestly entreat vou carefullv and inflexible during this case to remember. 
Bemember, also, that not in the language of rhetoricsd declamation, but in the 
language of sober truth, yon are Imss Saurin'slast sole refuge! Through you 
alone can she obtain reparation or compensation for the wrongs she has suffered. 
"h^ learned friend told you that any verdict you might pronounce could have no 
eSect upon Miss Saurin s future. Do not believe it I It is not so ! His opinion is 
nothing ; mine is nothing ; the opinion df my Lord Chief Justice is much. But 
your verdict is every thme. Clear away, therefore, from her — for you can — 
the dark cloud with which uie defendants have over-shadowed her I Bring back to 
her — for you can — the bright light from which they have shut her out ! Give her 
Bach a verdict as not feeling, nor prejudice, but good sense, and truth, and common 
justice demand. She asks nothing more at your hands ; she ought to be, and will 
be, content with nothing less ! She asks of you what I believe any honourable and 
highminded man who imdenrtands her case will say she ought to have, — nd in the 
himds of twelve such men I leave her. (A burst of applause broke out, which was 
promptly suppressed^ 

The LoBo Chief Justiob announced that as he could not possibly conclude his 
snniming up to-day, and it would be very inconvenient to divide it, he would not 
beinn it until this morning. 

The Court then adjourned. 

TWENTIETH DAY. 

We have reported the evidence at enormous length, and, as it was largely read in 
his charge by the Lord Chief Justice, it was impossible—on account of space — ^to do 
miore than give references to it as it was referred to. 

The LoBO Chibf Justiob now delivered a charge which occupied the whole day, 
firom 10 to 5. He said, — Gentlemen, I congratulate you on having arrived at the 
conclusion of this *' monster cause," arising out of the miserable squabbles of a con- 
Tent, which might much better have been cusposed of, and ought to have been dis- 
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posed of, by the visitatoiial jurisdiction of the Bishop, according to the constitution 
of the (>rder. But the cause is here; and, however little it may interest us, no 
doubt it is of deep and vital importance to the parties concerned, and we must en- 
deavour to ascertain on which side the truth and justice lie. There is no doubt that 
in consequence of the revelations of convent life which the trial has elicited, it has 
acquired a factitious interest and importance, which if it had related to disputes 
arising in any other religious society it never would have possessed. We must take 
care that neither party derives any un&ir advantage finom the religious element 
mixed up in the case. The plaintiff has what the defendants may deem a great ad- 
vantage to her and a great disadvantage to them — that they are here upon their 
trial before a Protestant jury, and I must warn you against allowing any religious 
prepossessions or prejudices to operate to the advantage of one party or the disadvan- 
tage of the other. I believe I am addressmg twelve gentiemen who belong to our 
great IVotestant community, and as such, perhaps, also, as thinking men, you 
may think that convent life is an object of dislike and of suspicion. But no such 
consideration must for a single moment influence your minds. Ton may think that 
^thdrawing women from the sphere for which by nature they were destined, that of 
being wives and mothers, and thus forming and cementing ties on which, in the 
main, human happiness must rest — ^that this is an attempt to obliterate human 
instincts, to chill human affections, or at all events to .repress them within the 
narrow bounds and limits of an artificial and unnatural life, contrary to the laws of 
nature and the ordinances of God. You may also think that inasmuch as though 
man's object throughout his passage here should be to look forward to eternity and 
prepare for it, yet that his passage to heaven lies through the world in which we 
are placed, man's service to God is never well and entirely fulfilled except when he 
discharges those duties, domestic and social, which we are sent here to discharge ; 
and you may think, as the Solicitor-General so eloquently expressed, that the more 
generous emotions and the finer sentiments of the human soul, and even the religious 
sentiment itself, must lose rather than gain by this life of monotonous observance of 
trivial rules — ^those petty and pitiful ol^rvances which we have heard described in 
this case. But we have nothing to do with these considerations. This is not a case 
in which Protestant parents complain that a daughter has been enveigled and 
subject to restraint when she wished to leave it, or has been ill-treated because her 
better judgment has revolted at the practices she has been called upon to perform; 
but in the present case the person who now comes forward is one whose parents had 
sent a third daughter to the conventual life ; and we are dealing with one who does 
not complain of having been kept in a convent, but of being turned out of a convent 
— of oBe, who in the words of our great poet, desired still to 

— ** Endure the livery of a nun ; 

** For aye to be in shady cloister mew'd, 

" To live a barren sister all her life." 

It would be, therefore, a great error to allow the religious feeling to interfere in this 
case ; and we ought to try it as though we were all right-minded Catholics — 
members of tilie Roman Catholic Church, accepting as common dcUa the system 
which is common to both parties — ^that conventual system which gives unlimited 
power to the Superior, and imposes unqualified subjection upon the subordinate. 
Unless you do that you cannot do justice between the parties, as I am sure you are 
most anxiously and earnestly desirous of doing. Now, then, what is it of which the 
plaintiff complains ? Her complaint divides itself into several distinct heads, which 
are to be separately considered. First she complains of being assaulted and stripped, 
next of being deprived of some articles belongihg to her ; thirdly, of having been 
libelled in certain statements sent by the defendants to the Bishop ; lastiy (and this 
is Uie most important of all), she complains that there has been a conspiracy against 
her by the defendants, by means of ill-treatment, indignities, and persecutions, to 
force her to leave the convent ; and also a conspiracy, by means of fiilse accusations, 
to cause the Bishop to expel her from the Order. The defendants deny the truth 'of 
these complaints and also place upon the record a plea of peat importance — a plea of 
leave and licence, i.e., a plea that the severities and indignities of which she corn- 
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plitins were inflicted upon her with her own content. NoWi nothixig can be more 
settled than this, that a person who invites or consents to an act of which wo^ld other- 
wise be wrongfol cannot complain of it. There is a legal maxin, voUnU fumfy ir^wia-^ 
that is, no wrong is done to a person who consents to a wrong. And in the appUeation 
of that principle lies the main staple of the defence. The defendants saj tiiat they 
and the plaintiff were members of a common association, holding certain i»incipkit 
and bonnd by certaia rules, and who had taken vows of obedience to these rules, ancl 
all that has been done was within the power conferred upon the defendants by those 
rules. And if that be so, that will af&rd an answer to a considerable portion, though 
not the whole, of the matters of complaint. For instance, there is nothing here 
which would warrant personal violence— nothing which would warrant rest^unt of 
the person against the will of the individuals— nothing which would warrant a con- 
spiracy such as is here aUeged. And if you should be of opinion that the conspiracy 
is made out, and that these acts were done in fdrtherance of it, then the defence i^ 
not sustained. But it may be an answer to some other acts which would otherwise 
be without justification if you should be of opinion that these acts have been done 
under the powers given to the Superior by the voluntary submission of the plaintiff, 
and have been submitted to by her as part of the obedience she had vowed to render 
to her Sui>erior. Now, as to the count which complains of her property being taken 
these considerations may apply, for, by one of the vows of the Order, the members 
renounce property, and they, aretherefore, not in a position tocomplain of its violatiom. 
There might, indeed, be a question whether, after the defendants had pro- 
cured the plaintiff's expulsion from the Order, her right of property would 
not revive. But to meet that difficulty money has been paid into court ; 
and it is not contended that the amount is not sufficient. Then, as to the 
count for an assault, I was sorry to find that it was pressed. There is nothing in 
the evidence to sustain it except the alleged stripping on the occasion wben, as the 

Slaintiff alleges, as she did not take off the articles of her dress fast enough for the 
efendants, they rudely snatched them from her person. If that were so, there 
would certainly be what would amount iu law to an assault. Next as to the count 
for the alleged imprisonment. The only part of the case which could be relied on 
as supporting it is that which occurred after the sentence of expulsion, as to which, 
upon the question whether there was an actual restraint of the person of the plaintiff, 
there wUl be a conflict of evidence which it will be for you to decide. But I noif 
come to that which is the real gravemen of complaint — I mean the count for a con- 
spiracy ; and I will call your attention to all the facts of this case from the beginniuff 
to the end, dividing them into several distinct epochs — ^the first that which extended 
from the year 1856 to 1860, when, as the plaintiff said, the manner of the Superior 
changed towards her ; the next is included in the time frt)m 1861 to 1864. when the 
plaintiff was transferred from Clifford to Hull ; the next fix>m that period to the end 
of 1865, when the Commission issued, and then the last and closing chapter of this 
painful history — ^the matters which occurred during the period which intervened be- 
tween the Bishop's sentenceof expulsion and her final departure fromtbe convent. Ton 
may, perhaps, wonder why I should go back to such an early period in this history. 
The reason is that I think it is very important to ascertain wluit was the origin of ^ese 
differences which arose between the parties, for it i& impossible to entertain a doubt that 
after 1864 the plaintiffwastreated with great severity, and with so much greater harri^ 
ness than before that, unless there were circumstances which could acoountfor and 
excuse it, the harshness with which she was treated would give her great ground of 
complaint. And, on the other hand, if you find that her own conduct led o it, the 
case would assume a very different aspect; while, on the other hand, if you should 
see that it arose from any sinister or unworthy motive, it might be of g^eat import- 
ance in leading you to a conclusion. It is, therefore, of great importance to consider 
what was the ongin of these dissensions. The plaintiff's story was this : — That she 
entered the conventual life at Baggot Street (being the third daughter of her fiunily 
who had embraced that life), and that she was very ha^py there , that the defen- 
dants Mrs. Star and Mrs. Kennedy were there, and that in 1865 they went to Eng- 
land to establish a convent there ; that in 1866 Mrs. Star, wanting frirther assistanoe, 
wrote to the Superior at Baggot Street for an additicmal sister, and mentioned die 
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flaintifrs name, and t|liat she was accordinglT lent there, and gaTe satisfiusdon nn^ 
860, when, as she said, Mrs. Star asked her to disclose what she had sa^l 
in confession, that shie refused to do so, and that from that moment Mrs. 
Star, the Superior, changed her demeanour towards her, and exercised towards 
her a harsl^ness which culminated in the indignities of 1864 and 1865. Ip 
her evidence the plaintiff said, " Shortly after that incident I observed a change 
in Mrs. Star's conduct. I felt she excluded me from her society," &c. That is, t^e 
impression conveyed to my mind was that it was on account of this Mrs. Star con- 
cdved towards her the antipathy which she is said to have afterwards evinced 
towards her. By that story she must stand, and if she succeeds in satisfying you 
tiiat it was so, then she establishes her case ; if otherwise she fails. And if she 
appears to have Drought forward that story in order to prevent these differences from 
bemg traced back to their real origin, then her case is not founded on truth. Now, 
the case on the other side is this : — That the pluntiff was &r from being happy in 
^gffot Street ; that she was placed in the laundry and the work room, and that she 
and her fiunily were dissatisfied with it ; that she seemed sad and discontented ; that 
her mother remonstrated about the work to which her daughter was put, and that 
she actually read a letter from her Jesuit brother, in which he described the Superiors 
as her *' tormentors, torturers, and tyrants ; " and that, so far from her conduct 
having been satisfactory after she came to England, it was very much the reverse, 
an that there were constant complaints about her irregulalities and disobedience and 
disregard of rules up to I960. Upon this there was a good deal of evidence /which 
the I^rd Chief Justice read). Thus matters were represented, according to the case 
for the defence, down to 1860. In that year Mrs. Star went to Ireland, and took 
Miss Saurin with her to see her friends, and in November of that year returned to 
Englajid with her. The case for the defence was that the plaintiff after her return 
became more disobedient and insurbordinate, and that it was necessary to hold a 
sterner hand over her. Evidence to that effect was given by Mrs. Nelli^n, Mrs. 
Star, Mrs. Eennady, and Mrs. M'Owen. And now it was that the differences 
between Mrs. Star and Miss Saurin arose; and, as the plaintiff said, they arose from 
the attempt to get her to disclose her confessions. Now on the part of Mrs. Star this 
was entirely denied. You have oath against oath, and it is for you to decide. To 
do this it will be necessary to look at all the circumstances, ^d, first, was there 
anything i^ the conduct of the plaintiff as alleged by Mrs. Star which led to greater 
dissatisfeiction on her part than she had previously entertained? Now, ^at up 
to that time Mrs. Star nad not treated these matters as serious appears from this — 
that she does not profess to say that when she saw the parents in 1860 she had any 
complaint to make ; and we have also the fact that there were letters in existence in 
whi^ she spoke of the plaintiff in terms of high satisfSeustion. You must judge whether 
the fiust of these letters having been written contradicts the statements of the defendants 
that at that time there were any serious matters of complaint. Unfortunately , we have not 
got those letters. They were given by Father Mathews to the Bishop, and by him 
have been lost, and we do not know what the date of them was ; but we have the &ct 
that Fatiier Matthews, when complaints were made to the Bishop in 1862, produced 
them to the Bishop by way of answer to these complunts, and tn order to ^ow that 
up to a very recent period M^. Star had been satisfied with the conduct of Miss 
Saurin. However, 1^ Saurin 's conduct might have altered afterwards, and ac- 
cording to Mrs. Star it became more marked in 1862, and tiiat tiiis, as she believed, 
was in consequence of her intercourse with her relations in Ireland. Is that true ? 
Of that you must judge from the correspondence and other circumstances of the case. 
There were letters from the mother m 1860 which would lead to the notion that, 
though she had been willing to let her daughter go into a convent might have known 
what the rules of a convent were, she was not disposed to interpret them as Mrs. Star 
d^d. The parents seemed to have entertained, indeed, high notions about their 
** rights *' and their daughter's rights — notions which, perhaps, you might think in- 
consistent witibt the implicit obedience on one side, and the absolute power on the . 
other, which were involved in the rules of the order as to the relations between Su- 
perior and subject. At all events, according to Mrs. Star, the plaintiff had not at all 
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improTed in habits of obedience. In 1861, when she was at ClifiPor^, Mrs. Star 
and Mrs. Kennedy went there, and they gave evidence as to her conduct at that 
period. (This evidence the Lord Chief Justice read,) The plainiiflF says that at 
this time Mrs. Star became much more severe towards her, ana that on one occa- 
sion she said to Mrs. Star, " Rev. Mother, what have I done to offend you ?" To 
which (she said) Mrs. Star answered, " I have given you too much liberty, and I 
must now pull you down." This is denied by Mrs. btar ; but she admits that she 
certainly put her under more restraint, but that it was only in order to bring her to 
the level of the other sisters. It is very possible that something of the kind may 
have occurred, and when parties give evidence as to conversations which occurred, 
many years ago, it is unavoidable that there should be some contradictions in their 
accounts of them. But in 1861 there is no doubt that Mrs. Star commenced the 
course she afterwards pursued of applying a stricter rule to Miss Saurin than she 
had applied before. To what cause this is to be ascribed ; whether, as the plaintiff 
represented, to resentment and antipathy of Mrs. Star, or, as Mrs. Star suggests, to 
dissatisfaction at Miss ^aurin's condu t, it is for you to decide. In I860 (I may 
observe) Miss Saurin wrote a letter to the Bishop containing a statement of her 
grievances, and she did not mention Mrs. Star's demand that she should disclose her 
confessions, nor does it appear that it was mentioned to her mother or her uncle as 
X>art of the grievances of which she had to complain, and yet it is impossible to 
account for its not having been mentioned if this had really been, as she suggested 
in this trial the cause of Mrs. Star's first destrangement from her. It is for you to 
form your judgment upon this. I now come to the letter which in February, 1862, 
was found under Miss Saurin's bed — the letter to her uncle — expressing a desire to 
be allowed to go to Ireland. The family had wished her to go there, and previously 
to this there had been letters from Mrs. Saurin to the Superior desiring it, in these 
terms: — 

" My dear Rev. Mother. — I cannot say how pained I am in being obliged to enter 
upon matters personal. Yon say at present a visit is impossible. I take it in a short 
time you will be able to let Mr. Saurin have tie pleasure of seeing our daughter. 
How is it I never receive any answer to my letters ? I always felt that in letting 
our child be a religious she did not abandon what was always with her a duty, 
obedience to parental authority ; and I feel that I have still a right to hear from her 
frequently. Can it be that she has willingly given up this duty ? Or have her 
letters been withheld, and has she become a slave ? To neither of these conditions 
will I ever subscribe. You are the last person I should wish to break terms with, 
but I must insist upon our natural rights being respected." 

This was not considered consistent with the obedience due to the Superior, and the 
result was that Mrs. Star maintained her authority, and refused to let Miss Saurin 
go to Ireland to see her parents. Then came the letter from Miss Saurin to her 
nncle, which she admits she meant to have sent. Now, there is one rule most 
inflexibly maintained and rigidly adhered to in convents, that no correspondence 
shall pass between members and any one out of the convent — not even the natural 
mother or father, or sister or brother — without passing under the eye of the Mother 
Superior, and that there is in the Mother Superior the most absolute and 
unqualified authority to withhold any l«-tter coming from or going to any 
member of the community. This being so, of course the attempt to send 
this letter secretly was a kind of high treason against convent authority. 
And accordingly it appears that Mrs. Star wrote Miss Saurin a letter, whi<i, 
it is said, was couched in terms of kind remonstrance. It seems, however, 
that Miss Saurin wrote another letter, about which she was interrogated, 
and which she said she *' avoided answering,"— that is, did not deny it, but, did not 
tell the truth ; but afterwards, at the advice of her director, she admitted that she 
had sent the letter clandestinely, and at Mrs. Star's desire gave her a written acknow- 
ledgement of it, and afterwards Mrs. Star wanted a more precise acknowledgement of 
it, and this also was signed by Miss Saurin. She says she gave these acknowledge- 
ments in consequence of a jpromise that if she did so all should be forgiven and 
forgotton. Mrs. Star denies it, but I am not sure about it. It is obvious that Mrs. 
Star was desirous of getting an acknowledgement under the hand of Miss Sanrin ; 
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and perhaps she might have said something of that sort by waf of coaxing her to 
give it. At all events, she cjid not let her see that which perhaps was the object — to 
obtain evidence of an offence which mi^ht justify a sentence of expulsion. However, 
ihe matter was submitted to the Bishop, and at the same time the Mother 
Superior wrote to the uncle to tell him that his niece had committed grave offences, 
and that the best thing to be done was to send her back to the convent whence she 
came. In consequence of this, Father Mathews wrote to the Bishop in July, 1862 : — 

" My dear Lord,— Shortly before jrour visit to Rome I had an intervdew with you 
relative to the unpleasantness exhibited by the Rev. Mother towardPmy niece, at 
present at Clifford. Your Lordship kindl;^^ promised me to mvesti^te the matter by 
investigation or otherwise. I hope by this time you are safely returned. I do not 
wish to say one word to influence your judgment ; but, in truth, I must say that 
from her childhood I never knew material for a better nun than there was in her. I 
feel that the Rev. Mother cannot have had much experience, as she has not been 
very long in the Church, being a convert from Protestantism. Your Lordship can 
judge better from the inclosed." 

Then there was a letter from Mrs. Star to the Bishop, and after this the plaintiff 
wrote the letter to her uncle which she says Mrs. Star dictated, and which, though 
Mrs. Star denied the dictation, was certainly written at her desire : — 

" My dearest Uncle, — The community here are determined I shall not remain ; 
you know the Archbishop and Rev. Mother at Baggot Street are determined I shall 
not return there. Unless you settle with your community to receive me, my dearest 
uncle. I know not what to do. The greatest act of charity you could do towards 
me is to settle it at once, if you can. If you write to say 1 can get to Drogheda, 
even for a while, Rev. Mother will send me. May I beg as a great favour you will 
not go to Bishops or any oup else about it ? But do let me know by next post, as 
Rev. Mother says the community here will wait no longer, as they are determined to 
take measures without delay for my removal. If the community in Drogheda con- 
sent to my going there, Rev. Mother says they need never know why I leave here, 
only you wish it for sake of my father and mother. You will be greatly surprised 
at this letter altogether — the horrid writing. For God's sake do not say a word to 
any of my friends, not even mamma, I know she would feel it so, if you possibly can. 
I feel it is the will of God, He has some wise design in all. How can I ever for- 
give all the t.ouble, &c., I am giving you, and worse than the trouble? I again 
and again beg you will settle it for me in charity as soon as possible, and without 
any more fuss. Won't you write by next post ? 

" Believe me, your ever &ithful niece in Jesus Christ, 

" Sr. M. SCHOLASTIOA." 

These letters, you will observe, are important, because they are undoubted evidence 
of what passed at the time, and also, it may be, of the feelings of the parties. There 
is, then the letter from Mrs. Star to the Bishop on the subject, and it is for you to 
judge whether it was the honest expression of her real sentiments, or whether it was 
written to prejudice the Bishop against Miss Saurin : — 

" T. M. J., Convent of our Lady of Mercy, 
•* Anlaby Road, Hull, Aug. 4, 1862. 

" My Lord, — I find myself compelled to have recourse to your lordship in the 
affair of Sr. M. Scholastica. The negotiations for her transfer to Baggot Street, 
Dublin, and to St. Mary's, Drogheda, have both failed, and it only remains for me 
to claim your Lordship's kind intervention. The charge which is laid against Sr. 
M. Scholastica is that on two occasions, without the knowledge of her superiors, she 
wrote t© her uncle, the Rev. Thomas Mathews, parish priest of St. Mary's, Drogheda. 
to employ his influence in procuring her removal to another community. Such 
intercourse v^ith extems for such a purpose is a violation of a most essential point 
of religious life. 

" Had Sr. M. Scholastica in other respects given edification to the community, and 
satisfied her superiors, there might have been some reason for substituting a severe 
penance for the extreme course which I now propose. But, without going into 
minute details, her general levity of conduct, her habitual disregard of the rules in 
minor matters, her unauthorised intercourse with extems, her disregard for the rule 
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of silence, her want of truth, and the danger of her example for others combine 
to decide against adontin t the less seyere measure. Past experience has shown me 
that little reliance dm be placed on her promises of amendment. I have the full 
concurrence of the Council assigned me hj our rule, and I may add I have taken the 
best advice within my reach upon the whole case. 

*' What I propose is that Sr. M. S. should be released from her vows and dismissed * 
from the community. The charge on which 1 make the proposal is that she wrote 
letters without the knowledge of her Superiors to an extern to obtain his assistance 
in changing her community. Sr. M. Senolastica acknowledges that she wrote and 
sent the letter§ and she has signed an acknowledgment to that effect. Should your 
Lordship desire it I will forwutl the document, or keep it until such time as your 
Lordship can in person inquire into this painful case. 

" The sister, on returning to the world, will receive her dower from the commu- 
nity in Dublin. 

'• In reply to my application to have Sr. M. S. re-admitted in Baggot Street, the 
Bev. Mother wrote that the Archbishop had decided that she should not be re-admitted 
and that the Bev. Mother could not allow her to return to be dismissed for &ults 
committed in another communitv after an absence of nearly seven years. 

'* Sr. M. S. will return to Clifford at the end of this week. Should your lordship 
decide on making the necessary investigation there, I should be thankful if your 
lordship would give me notice of it that I might be on the spot if required. 

** I remain, my lord, &c., 

•* Sister Maby Joseph." 
It is to be regretted that the course recommended in that letter of the removal of 
Miss Saurin to Drogheda was not pursued. The Rev. Mr. Mathews, indeed, said 
that the removal, under the circumstances, would have been a sort of stigma on the 
character of his neice (and no doubt he sincerely thought so), but it is a pity that 
course was not taken as it might have spared us this protracted and painful enquiry. 
It is jplain that at that period the community were weary of Sister Scholastica, and 
that It was impossible they could go on harmoniously together, and it would have 
been fer better to have removed her from a place where she could no longer be 
happy. However, Father Mathews having declined to remove her, the Bishop held 
a visitation in order to ascertain the truth. He did not disclose his object, nor 
pursue a regular inquiry, but pursued the usual course of seeing each of the sisters 
leparatelv, thinking that the truth would come out. He found himself only in a 
state of doubt and hesitation, and he simply let things go on and take their course. 
Such was the way in which the Bishop thought it right to exercise his visitatorial 
power. I regret it, for if he had thoroughly investigated the whole matter he might 
nave settled it, and so the matter might have ended, without the paintul consequences 
which have ensued. However, it was not so, and Miss Saurin went back to Clifford 
and was certainly treated with additional rigour. She was, she said, put under " lay " or 
"junior" sisters ; not allowed to speak to **extems" even when ususd and necessary in 
the course of her avocations, and was subject to every sort of humiliation. On the other 
hand, the defendants gave evidence to show that her faults increased. (Into this evi- 
dence the Lord Chief Justice again entered.) During this period Miss Saurin complains 
of the taring of her watch from her. Into the evidence as to this also the Lord 
Chief Jusstice friUy entered.) On the part of Miss Saurin, he said, this is represented 
as tin arbitrary and unnecessary piece of oppression; on the other side, it is said it 
was only what was usual and ordinary. Of this you are to judge. Then there is 
another matter on which there was contradictory evidence— as to the alleged with- 
holding of the letter containing the intelligence of the brother's death, which was 
denied on the part of the defendants. (Into this matter also the Lord Chief Justice 
fhlly entered, observing that if it were true it was a great aggravation of cruelty on 
the part of the Superior, and if not true, it was a wicked and cruel calumnj on the 
part of Miss Saurin.) Then came the "Retreat" at Hull, and after this came a, 
matter of great iniportance — the letters which the Superior directed Miss Saurin to 
write to her fi-om Clifford by way of ** manifestations of conscience." It was a regu- 
lation made generally applicable, but, there can be no doubt, was intended specially 
for her. It was, it is said, observed by others, and Mrs. M'Owen sent similar letters 
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to the Superior, but these have been destroyed, as Mrs. Star says, because they 
contained matters with refetence to Mrs. M'Owen which ought not to be disclosed. 
Miss SSaurin's letters, however, have been produced, and they are deserving of atten- 
tion. The Lord Chief Justice here read the following letters : — 

*' Convent of Mercy, Cliflford, Oct. 8, 1868. 

" My dearest Rev. Mother, — I think I should first apologise for the untidy bad 
spelling &c., of my last note. I had no dictionary ; next it was almost dark when I 
wrote the last page. I hoped this would be a note to make up for the last, but I 
cannot tell you, dear Eev. Mother, how I feel. Sr. M. Agnes has just told me how 
much you are displeased with me for the intrusions of my mends — uncle saying mass, 
&c. You little know, dear Rev. Mother, what a sorrowful meeting and parting it was 
for me. AU it cost me. But God knows all. May He give me grace to be ever gratefUl 
and to bear every humiliation in the true spirit of penance for my past sins ! I am very 
sorry you should have been so much annoyed. I sincerely trust with all my heart 
it will be our last meeting. It was to spare both our feelings my aunt left the room 
while my poor mother gave me an account of my dear brother's death, which she 
thought I got before. I think, dear Rev. Mother, you would have felt for her. She 
was very ill, and had no idea of coming, only my aunt persuaded her. She will, I 
fancy, never recover the shock of my brother's death. He received all the sacraments 
in France, and only lived a week after he came home. If I only led such a life and 
death I would not have so much to fear. I did not ask my uncle to say mass. He 
had a long cold drive for it after a fast-day. I suppose he thought he conferred a 
favour on me. Please God it will not occur again. I told Sr. M. Agnes 
all he said the evening he left that she might tell you. I do not think 
I shall have time, nor do I think you would wish me to repeat it. I do 
not know how it is, but you see, dear Rev. Mother, I am always doing wrong, 
though I am trying my best to improve. Sr. M. Agnes says, I think, she had not to 
speak to me, or did I give her trouble lately ; still I cannot feel I give the satisfac- 
tion others give, &c. I do not feel I ever make a meditation right, and since the 
instructions have been read I feel more puzzled. The only meditation I feel to 
make is on the Passion, or Death, or Hell. I may do it better after a while. Sr. 
Mary Agnes told me to tell you I did not derive any benefit from rubbing my back 
with mustard, and she feared it might take off the skin to continue to rub it. I feel 
little inconvenience from it, and I think it will go. I forgot, dear Rev. Mother, to 
tell you I tore up a tunic some months ago to mend others. I sent what was left to 
you. I did not know I had no leave to do so until last * Retreat.* M. M. Clare 
knows how bad it was. You asked me when at Hull if I practised any mortification. 
I did not think what I was saying when I answered * No.' You gave me leave more 
than a year ago to take the Discipline three times a week, and wear a chain three 
other days, which I have done ever since. I was often going to ask for more, but 
shall be glad if you give me others. May I continue these? I really feel, dear Rev. 
Mother, as if I did not know what I am writing. I am so stupid just now, and I 
must finish, hoping, in your great charity, for forgiveness for all the annoyance I 
have caused you this past month. I hope yet, after all, to be better and only beg 
Almighty God will not spare me here (or you either), dear Rev. Mother, that I may 
be spared for all eternity. I shall ever feel too grateful if He only lets me remain in 
His holy house until death, no matter what come. Do, dear Rev. Mother, get 
prayers for me. Sr. M. Agnes told me to ask you for a sweeping-brush for the 
school, which we want very badly, I feel. 

** Believe me, my dear Rev. Mother, your obedient child in Jesus Christ. 

•* Sr. M. SOHOLASTIOA." 

On the 7th of November she wrote to the Rev. Mother as follows : — 
'* I am now going to write. I really do not know what to say. I see I commit 
many, many faults, and I feel I give much trouble ; still, all I know I acknowledge, 
and do what I can to repair them. I do feel grateful for the humiliation sent me by 
God since.the time you were here for many reasons. I often said to Sr. Mary 
Agnes (Mrs. M'Owen) I dreaded being with the novices, lest I might say or do 
anything. I know so little of their regulations, but now I feel at ease. Surely she 
■will never copy anv of my sayings or doings. I looked on myself, dear Rev. Mother, 

s 2 
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&r below the last siBter in the commnnity, and I never said a more fervent prayer 
than one that I mavnever to my dying day be looked on bat with the same contempt 
I am at present. Were I only hnmble, charitable, an^ obedient, I feel I would be 
all, and still, with all my sins and fiiolts, I do not feel that I am worse, and hope, 
through the mercy of our good God, one day to be better, with the assistance of the many 
good holy prayers that are offered for me. I have begged hard in my offering of the 
works, &c,, of this month the poor souls to help me, which 1 feel they will. I once 
contradicted Sr. M. Agnes, and answered her in a disrespectful manner- 
said the Office of the Dead so badly that I feel Sir M. Evangelista most 
have been dissatisfied, and both sisters greatly distracted. I Will try to learn it 
I have been very often unkind and impatient with the little children ; showed a 
dislike to do things I was told by my Superior ; often ring the bells a few minutes 
late. I feel you do not know I go to the library every Sunday. Sr. Mary 
Evangelista has not a thing to do at the time. You know better than I can explain 
to you those who come there to talk. How I am to avoid speaking to them I know 
not ; it is the cause of more pain than I can tell you, though it lasts only half an 
hour or a little more. Another thing, £ do not luiow whether I am interfering in 
others' business, but as I have been so long trying to sweep out a large school with 
a little help, on my knees, with an old handbrush and one you could scarcely call a 
brush, I do not think, now that we have got a little better brush, you would allow it 
(the school brush) to be used for all the stone steps, passages, pantry, and scullery 
(which are always wet), kitchen, &c. The last brush was worn out on those ; then 
it was left in the school. I do not know whether Sr. M. Agnes is aware of it or not 
but I would not make a remark about it except to you. May I use the devotion of 
the SotU for a meditation book, or some of those small ones on the Passion from the 
case in the community -room, with Sr. M. Agnes' permission ? I must now finish 
this stupid note, no wonder you say it is loss of time and paper. I only wish I 
could do it like others, and as it ought to be done." 

On January 2, 1864, after stating that she had wished to write another letter instead 
of the preceding one, and stating her resolution to try once more to do her best to 
keep the rules, she continued , — 

** I never said a more fervent prayer than that I might keep my present portion in 
the community to my death (that is below all), only I persevere to the end of my 
days in religion. ... I wish sincerely I could tell you all my fiiults, but that I 
cannot do in writing. I forgot to ring the 3 o'clock prayer bell once ; rang the night 
prayer bell five minutes late once ; often unkind and cross with the little children, 
and spoke more than was necessary. Sr. M. Agnes says I often show want of sub- 
mission of judgment iu the school. I shall try hard to correct that in future. Neg- 
lected twice to read a book of instruction for half an hour in the week. I thought I 
would be able to write a long letter this time, but all seems to have left my head." 
In her next letter the plaintiff, after confessing similar faults, went on to say : — 

" I feel I have tried my best to take mutton, but cannot do so yet. God alone 
knows how much I wish I could. . . . I feel I will not do Tvithout medicine. I 
got two pills in all, which did me no good. I think they are too old. ^nce we 
came back last August, one each time. I did not ask for medicine, as Sr. M. Agnes said 
you did not wish us to take it. As I can take my meals quite well, I resolved to leave 
this, to providence, but several times lately I lelt as if I could not live only for a short 
time, from a violent internal pain, so as I could not stir. ... I never take 
soup, as all the other sisters do almost every day, nor can I do so. I tried more 
than once. Now, dear Eev. Mother, I do not by any means wish to have medicine, 
nor will I think about it if you say not, but 1 felt I was bound to tell you this." 
^On the 4th of June she wrote: — 

^ *' I really know not how to begin to write ; like the last time I saw you I wished 
so^'much to speak, but could not, you seemed so displeased with me. I cannot tell 
vou how I felt all the way coming, and how many nights and days I fretted over 
It. . . . Willingly could I wish to be laid beside poor M. M. of Mercy were it 

God's holy will I know my faults are many — sister sees them much 

better than I do. I only know I feel 1 do not do a single thing from morning until 
night as I ought, or anything like it. I rang the bells a few times a few minutes 
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late for pflalm before dinner, spoke cross and unkind to the little children, and more 
than was necessary in a loud tone of yoice, made remarks sometimes at recreation 
dcontrary to charity, and once made a remark on how thick the bread and butter was 
cut for tea. How I wish, dear Kev. Mother, I could begin again, or begin even for 
the past seyen or eight years. All the sins and faults of my life date mm that. I 
fear little for those before them, if you would only forget the past. . v ." 
Now, gentlemen, you must jud^e as to the effect of these letters, and whether they 
breathe, as is suggested on one side, a spirit of sincere and humble acknowledgment 
of faults and a desire to do her best, or whether they were meant to convey the im- 
pression that, do what she would, she could not give satis&ction, and that diere were 
persons who were resolved to find fault with her. Yon must judge for yourselves of 
the impression they give of her character and conduct. These letters bring us to the 
end of 1868, and when she was removed to Hull, and when, in 1864, according to 
her account, commenced the series of oppressive, tyrannical, and cruel acts of which 
she complains. The Lord Chief Justice here entered into all the circumstances at- 
tending her sudden removal from Clifford, observing that perhaps its suddedkiess 
might have arisen from a desire on the part of the Mother Superior to avoid a de- 
monstration by the villagers in her &vour. He then examined minutely the evidence 
as to the circumstances of her removal, apologising for entering so fully into all these 
circumstances. Gentlemen, he said, I feel it necessary to enter into these matters at 
some length, because I cannot help feeling that the plaintiff has had great advan- 
tages on this trial. Her case was stated to you by one of the ablest advocates at the 
Bar, and as he stated it it appeared a case of grievous hardship ; and not only has she 
had the advantage of making the first impression but also the still further 
advantage of making the last impression upon you — by one of the most able 
and most eloquent speeches I ever remember hearing in the whole course of my ex- 
perience, Jwhich now extCDds back to a rather remote period, and treasures up 
recollections of some of the greatest men the Bar of England has ever 
produced. That being so, it is but right that I should enter Ailly into all 
these matters, leaving you still free and unfettered to form your own judgement, 
according as you believe the truth to be on the one side or on the other. Then 
there comes the afi&ir of the taking ei the tablets from Miss Saurin. (Into this also 
the Lord Chief Justice very carefully entered.) Then there was the affiur of the 
taking away of the plaintiff's pockets, &c. After this it appears that, according to 
the evidence for the defendants. Miss Saurin's faults continued to increase, and the 
Superior recommended her to make a personal application for re-admission to Baggot 
Street. She said that Miss Saurin might return if she failed in her application, but 
not as a member of the community, only as an inmate or visitor, and I must say, 
therefore, that this was a very insidious proposal, to suggest that she should abandon 
her position as a member of the community, and take her chance of being re-admitted 
at Baggot Street, and if she failed, come back only as a visitor. I fancy she would not 
have remained there long in that character. That they would refuse her at Baggot 
Street there could be little doubt, for after the character the superior at Hull had given 
of her they would be very much disinclined to receive her. and the result would have 
been that she would have lost her position at Hull. I cannot help, therefore, think- 
ing that this was rather an insidious proposal on the part of Mrs. Star. However, 
Miss Saurin consulted her uncle, and did not go. Now, there occurred in July, 1864, 
the visit of the brother, as to which I agree with the Bishop that the Superior showed 
a great want of discretion, for the brother, having come to see his sister in the 
evening — having, as he said, only had a short interview, desired to come again next 
morning, but was not admitted. The Bishop wrote upon that matter a rebuke which 
was deserved. Then the desk of Miss Saurin came from Clifford and Mrs. Star 
opened it and took out all the documents and papers. I do not think that among 
the contents anything was discovered which could be at all deemed objectionable 
but they were taken from her, and it is suggested that it was done to prevent her 
writing any memoranda as to the others, such as she had made on her tablets. It 
will be for you to consider whether these acts were acts of unnecessary harshness. So 
as to the matter of the clothes— it is for you to consider whether these were acts of 
harshness and oppression upon Miss Sanrint (Into this matter also the Lord Chief 
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Justice entered fully.) Then in March, 1865 came the matter of the thimble, when 
the plaintiff said, I* Why do you persecute me so!" and when, according to the ^ 
account oi Mrs. Star and Mrs. Kerr, nothing was done beyond offering her a thimble' 
which fitted her. (Into this likewise, and into the scene which ensued the next 
morning, the Lord Chief justice entered fully, asking the jury to consider whether 
these matters showed a spirit of oppression and persecution towards Miss Saurin, or 
were mere made-up complaints. He then noticed the matter of what was called the 
"stripping," in May, 1865, and the excuse made for it by the defendants, their desire 
to search her pockets on account of suspicions as to the children's dinners. The 
question was whether reports as to that had really reached the Superior, and had 
really caused them to act as they did, or whether it was a mere wanton piece of 
humiliation. So, as to the second occasion of what was called a " stripping,'' when 
the excuse was the staylace, and the dress wanting to be mended ; so as to the 
incident of taking off the bedclothes, because, as Mrs. Star said, she thought 
the plaintiff was too hot in her bed ; su as to the complaints as to clothes, 
&c. *Into all these matters the Lord Chef Justice entered most carefully, and 
at a length which quite precludes us from following him.) He observed here. — I 
must say that there is one cause of complaint as to which it cannot be doubted that 
even if Mrs. Star's motive was good, there was a degree of unnecessary rigour in it 
which cannot be justified, and must be deplored and condemned — I mean as to pre- 
venting the plaintiff from pending her own clothes. What possible harm could 
arise from granting her leave — like the other sisters — to employ her time in mending 
her own clothes ? (The Lord Chief Justice went on to notice the matter of the 
penances of wearing the duster and kissing the floor, observing that it was a great 
pity that these things should be practised, but that it appeared they were common in 
the convent, and therefore no particular matter of grievance upon the plaintiff.) 
Having thus noticed all these matters most copiously and carefully, the Lord Chief 
Justice went on to deal with the charge of conspiracy. Here, he said, itis necessary 
that you should understand the nature of the charge. * To make out a charge of con- 
spiracy you must show that the two persons charged combined to carry it out, and 
that there was a combination between them to carry out their common object. It is 
not necessary, indeed, that you should have proof of an actual or express agreement, 
that is, that there should be evidence that they said to each other at any time, " Let 
us have recourse to these means to effect our object." If there was the common 

m understanding for the common end and object it is enough. Again, in addition to 
the common purpose, you must have a common action ; but you do not require that 
every act should be done by the two. If there is the common purpose, whatever is 
done by either in furtherance of it is done by both, but there must be the common 
purpose and the common action ; and unless you' are satisfied that Mrs. Star combined 
with Mrs. Kennedy to drive this woman out of the convent by ill-treatment, you can- 
not, upon this part of her complaint, give her a verdict. It is not enough that Mrs. Star 
may have had this purpose, and may have taken steps to carry it into execution. 
The action is founded upon conspiracy, and therefore, as the two must have com- , 
bined to be liable to that charge, you must see how far they have thus combined. 
So when you come to the other part of the alleged conspiracy — to induce the Bishop, 
by means of false charges, to expel her from the order — you must be satisfied that 
they combined together to take steps for that purpose. There have been many 
things which we see with regret, many things which had much better have been left 
alone. You may think the superior acted unwisely and harshly but that is not 
enough ; you must be satisfied that whatever she did was done by her in conjunc- 
tion with the other defendant, acting in combination with her for the purpose of the 
common object. You must consider whether, when coupled with the explanations 
which have been offered, the statements made by the defendants have the offensive 
character which they had when first brought into court ; and, even if you think they 
were too strong, ydu must look at the motives and feelings in which they originated, 
and whether they might not have arisen from an honest desire to maintain the con- 
ventual discipline. If so, and provided the acts done were within the scope 

' of the Superior's authority, there would be a good defence. ;As I have 
already told you, what a person voluntarily submits to cannot be matter of 
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complaint. What, then, was the authority to which the plaintiff had voluntarily sub- 
mitted ? What is the constitution of the convent, and what is the power the Mother 
Superior was entitled to exercise ? There are three vows entered into, but we have 
only to deal with two of them, poverty and obedience. What is the meaning of the 
vow of poverty ? It is the renunciation of all rights of property, of all capacity for 
acquiring any, so that any which is acquired is for the benefit of the community, and 
to be administered at the will of the Supenor ; so that what is done in the honest 
exercise of that authority cannot be complained of. It is important, again, to observe 
the scope of that authority. The vow is that of obedience to this unlimited extent, 
that the voice of the Superior is as the voice of God. A form of more emphatic could 
not be used, nor to my mind one more shocking, though by that (as I have "already 
said) we must not allow ourselves to be influenced. But we have to consider the 
extent to which the authority can be considered as legitimately going, and whatever 
is included under it a sister has sworn on all occasions to submit to. I take it to be 
clear that it must be reasonably exercised, and must be restrained within reasonable 
limits. There must be nothing contrary to the laws of God or man ; and, further, 
what is meant by obedience is obedience to the rules or customs, whether written or 
traditional, established or exercised in the community. For example, suppose it had 
occurred to the Superior that the discipline of flagellation would be salutary for the soul 
of Sister Scholastica, and the sister protested against it as contrary to the 
rules and customs, and it was forcibly inflicted upon her, I do not doubt 
that an action would be maintainable for it. But if the sister had 
voluntarily submitted herself to it, I think (however painful it might be con- 
sidered) she would not have had cause to come into court to complain of it, 
So here, if the Superior has committed an assault, I should hold it not within the 
scope of her authority. But as to other matters within the scope of her authority 
there would be no legal cause of complaint unless you thought that they were vexa- 
tiously commixed. You must judge for yourselves upon the whole of the evidence 
whether that Kings the case within the count for conspiracy. It is a misfortune for 
the plaintiff that in those matters she stands alone. It is not, indeed, because eight 
or nine witnesses have sworn against her that therefore she is not to be believed. 
Evidence is to be estimated, not by the number <Jf the witnesses, but by the weight and 
force of their testimony ; and if you believe that though she stands alone, yet that in 
the main she has told the truth, and that although there are many against her their 
testimony is trijmped up, you must give your verdict in her fevour. Nevertheless, 
it is a misfortune for her that she is confronted by so many witnesses. It is said that 
they are more or less implicated as'parties to this alleged conspiracy, and that is true ; 
but you have seen and heard them, and, as I observed in the course of the trial, 
there never were witnesses who gavQ their evidence to all appearance better. 
That is not conclusive, and it is for you to decide upon the truth of their evi- 
dence. All I say is as to their manner, which could not have been better. Again, 
it is to be borne in mind that all of them concurred in saying that Mrs. Star had 
never been arbitrary or unkind ; and they all uphold her, and speak of her in terms 
of affection and respect. That, again, is not conclusive, but it is to be considered, 
and it is a fact that we do not hear of any complaint except by the plaintiff. If 
there is a charge of tyranny against It commanding officer, we naturally take the 
testimony of the officers under his command ; and if their testimony is unanimous in 
bis favour and against the complainant we know what conclusion to draw. And so 
here, where the testimony is in favour of the Superior and against the complaining 
sister. I now pass om to the next head of the charge of conspiracy — ^to get the plain- 
tiff expelled by means of &l8e accusations, which I shall pa|3 over more briefly, 
for this reason, that if you think that the case has failed under the former 
head, rfnd if you believe the account given by the defendants of the plwntiflTs . 
conduct, of course you will be disposed to believe that the statements they 
sent to the Bishop were honestly sent, and were not sent to produce a false 
impression upon his mind. With respect to the * statement about the alleged 
femiliarity with the priest— assuming that it meant no more than what those lames 
declared it meant — I cannot help lamenting the language used, which certainly was 
too strong. But, on the whole, you must judge whether the intention was to carry 
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out a purpose of imposing £il8e charges upon the Bishop in order to induce him to 
expel th& plaintiff from the Order ; that is to saj, to impose upon him bj means of 
charges for which there was no real foundation- The LK>rd Chief Justice here went 
IMirticularlj into the eyidence as to the charges of taking trifling articles, and he 
then came to the charge ' of taking Sister Ca&erine's mc^* But (he proceeded) 
that is not all. The witness tells us this most startling story — that when the body- 
was taken into the chapel, the plaintiff, having been in attendance on her in her 
last moments, went into the chapel, where was the coffin with the dead body in it 
habited as a nun is for burial, and she then describes a scene which it almost takes 
away the breath to recount. She says she saw Sister Scholastic go to the coffin and 
stoop over the dead body and take away the sleeves which formed part of the burial 
dress, and hide tiiem in the chancel, and then fold the cloak over the breast of 
the corpse, that the absence of the sleeves might .not be observed when they came to 
close the coffin for ever. If you can believe that story ; if you can believe that in 
that chapel where she was in the habit of daily worshipping, in the presence of the 
symbols of thie life to come, she stripped off the graveclothes fh>m the body of her 
deceased sister, that she might afterwards wear them ; if you believe she did an act 
which shocks every sentiment and feeling of our common nature, there is probably 
nothing else you would have any difficulty in believing against her. There are, no 
doubt, .great difficulties in believmg it The aster who witnessed in never men- 
tioned it until after she had made her statement for the Bishop ; and it seems incre- 
dible that it should have been done in the presence of a witness. But it 
is for you to judge of this and every other part of this painful story. The 
Lord Chief Justice then when on to advert to the charges as to stealing 
the children's dinners, and to the contradictory evidence, and in like manner 
he put to the jury whether there had or had been untruth, and whether, 
even if the charge was not true in fact, there was reasonable ^roun^or bdieving 
it. No doubt, he said, these were charges of acts of a inost disgracRil character, 
ind if the jury believed that they were not only unfounded, but trumped up, they 
would have to consider what damages they could award to the plaintiff as compensa- 
tion for such atrocious imputations. ¥pon that they must form their own judgment. 
After adverting to the Commission (in which he said bethought there had^been a sad 
miscarriage of justice in not producing the nuns to be examined), the Lord Chief 
Justice went on to lay down — as to the conduct of the defendants in 
sending in the statements to the Bishop ; that . they would not be liable 
either on the count for libel or conspiracy if they sent in ^le statements 
honestiy and bona fide. -Adverting to the incident of the taking away the 
plaintiff's ring, he said he thought it was an act of unnecessary cruelty and 
Aarshness. After noting the other matters as • to the alleged imprisonment, 
&c. — leaving them to 'the jury^— the Lord Chief Justice, in conclusion, 
made an 'earnest and eloquent appeal to the jury to decide the ^ase dis- 
passionately. The case, be said, is in your hands. AU I ask of yoV is that 
you allow no prejudices to influence you or your judgment. The current of popular 
feeling, the echoes of which have been heard within these walls, ought to find no 
entrance here. The cries of an unthinkin^^opulace ought to find no response in 
the breasts of 12 honest and intelligent men, who have come to -discharge, and will 
discharge, onelof the most solemn duties men can be called on to discharge, only ac- 
cording to their right s^se of truth and the dictates of their unfettered consciences ! 
All I ask you is to hold, as I in my province have endeavoured to hold, the scales of 
"justice equal and even, and, having so adjusted them*— as right, and truth, and 
justice require — let t^em incline the one way or the other. ^ 

The jury retired to consider their verdict, and were absent from court for more 
than an hour. On their return the|r delivered in a verdict for the plaintiff on the 
counts for conspiracy and libd, for £^» including, however, the £800 the amount 
of the dowers — so that the net amoi^t of the verdict is £200. They found for the 
defendants on the minor coiuts. 

The moment the verdict Tor the plaintiff was known it was communicated llke^ 
lightning to the multitude outside, and a loud cheer was heard reverberating tiirough " 
Westihinster Hall. Thus ended this extraordinary case, which, while it lasted, 
caused an excitement quite unprecedented within living memory < The Lord Chief 
Justice expressed his high acknowledgments for the services of the police on Uie 
occaaioB. 
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